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Leftist  militia  vows  to  fight  expulsion  1  •  j  j 

West  Beirut  showdown  looms  UctDUlGl  SOlUlds 
as  Lebanese  Army  deploys  alarm  bells 

O..  lACllIli  nnn  I  vn< 


.  .  J  C  .  Sly  M  IC  HAL  YLDELMAN  ' 
4  7'V  • _  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

-  ,  *V  TEL  AVIV.  —  Israel’s  raqjor  con-  , 
*,  :4.  necti'dn  to  the  outside  world  will  be 

14  i.  severed  this  -weekend,  with  the 
.  closure  of  Ben-Gurion  Airport  to.all 
r  traffic  from  the  beginning"  of  Sab- 
V  7  bath  until  its  conclusion',  25  hours. 
‘  i*.  later,  the  special  Histadrut  com- 
-C  mitee  set  up  to  fight  the  goyern- 
mentis  decision  to'  ground  □  A1  on 

-  -  j  Saturdays  aiid  holidays  decfded 

*7  yesterday.'  .  '  ,;7  '• 

J-V  r  Workers  in  other  plants 
"~*  throughout  the  country  which  work 
ji  on  the  Sabbath  will  also  hold  strikes 

-  cm  Saturday  in  solidarity  with  El 

v  ATs  workers,  the  committee 
i.  decided.  . 

u  I  Airport  A ut h ority •  w or k eri 

•  SaJ  representative  Shlbnio  Azulai 
'■ri  threatened  to  shut  down.  Ben- 

Gurion  Airport  on  subsequent 
*  i;1%  Saturdays  as  well,  until  the  govern- 
went  changes  its  edict,  which 
‘-it-  7  Azulai  called  discriminatory.  “If  H 
'  u^’.-Aft  workers  are  n_ot__ allowed  to. 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  why  should  all 
*■  the  other  airport  workers  do  so?  We 
.  7  shall  not  serve  as  Sabbath  _gqys  for' 
;>  the  govimV*  he  said.  ' 

“•  On  Thursdayrthe'Histaidruf  com- 
E^~:  miltee  plans  la  hold  a  large  meeting 

-  of  works  committees,  from  .plants 
throughout  the  country  to 

-v  demonstrate  solidarity  with  the  E 
Al  workers’  fight. 

‘ : ::  . .  The  committee  consists  of  Moshe . 

•  *  Levy,  who  if  in  charge  of  the  tranr 

sport  workers’  portfolio  in  the 
ffisiadrut,  and  representatives- of 
*‘-  other  large  works  committees, 

1  —  many  of  whom  are  also  members  of 
v  the  Histadrut  Centra!  Committee. 

'  ■-  -c.  Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu 

-  said,  yesterday  he  does  pot  plan  on 

-  •?  issuing  back-lo-work  orders  for  B 

-  Al  and  airport  workers  on  Saturday, 
adding  he  hoped  the  strike  would  be 

r  a  one-time  occurrence ^We; shall 
--  not  tolerate  cuttingl&racl  aff  ffom  - 
r  Ihe  world  on  subsequent 

-  •  weekends.”  he  warned.  • 

.  .  The  Knesspt  Tfrtienor  CpmnjittCe 

-  .yesterday  criticized 

.  germed”  |»oMce.  forces  sent  ip .  #3 
..  AJ’s  odministrationbjiiklfng  at  Bcn- 
v  Gurion  Airport  last  Wednesday 
evening.  Committee, ,  chairwoman 
Shoshana  Arbeli-AImozlino  said 
.  .  there  had  been  no  need  to  send  for 
v  ‘  the  police  io  intervene  in  n  week 

-  dispute,  maintaining  that  Corfu  had 

.  3101  been  in  danger.  .."  7  .  .  1 

"•  “The  workers  promised  Corfo 


safe  passage  out  of  the  olTicc,”  she 
said  “He  was  not'a  prisoner  there. 
lhfacL.it  was  Corfu  who  locked  the 
office  from  the  inside.  The  workens 
did  not  prevent  him  from  leaving.** 

She  alsb  said  Corfu’s  appearance 
al  the  airport  after  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee's  ratification  of 
El-APs  closure  on  Saturdays  was 
provocative,  since  the  minister 
should  have  known  how  ihe 
workers  were  feeling  and  kept 
away. 

.The  committee  uied  to  determine 
just  who  had  sent  for  the  police.  B 
Al  managing  director  Yitzhak 
Shander  said  Corfu  had  insisted  on 
calling  them.  Arbeli-Almazlino  said 
El  Al  board  chairman  Hanan  Perl 
did  not  have  the  guts  to  admit  that 
he  had  called  the  police  when  there 
had  .  been,  no  need.  "Perl  should 
have  calmed  Corfu  down  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  riol  to  call  the  police,” 
she  said. 

.  .Perl  will  be  invited  to  the  commit¬ 
tee's  next  meeting  to  explain  his 
side  of  the  picture. 

The  committee  demanded 
greater  police  restraint  in  the 
future,  and  questioned  the  police's 
'  right  to  interfere  in  a  labour  dispute. 

Police  Inspector  General  Rav- 
Nitzav  Arye  Ivtzan  said  the  police 
intervene  when  individual  rights  are 
in  danger,  and  in  this  case,  Perl  had 
called  for  them  because  the  workers 
were  preventing  Corfu's  exit.  He. 
said  the  police  behaved  with  great 
restraint. 

Mapan  leaders  yesterday  an¬ 
nounced, -after  meeting  with  El  Al 
workers  representatives,  that  the 
workers’  fight  is  “for  the  future  of 
Israeli  society.”  Mapam  Secretary- 
general  Victor  Shemtov  said-  the 
party  will  continue  supporting  El  Al 
workers,  and  that  the  government 
decision  to  close  the  airline  on 
weekends  is  the  result  of  coalition 
blackmail. 

Eight  El  .  Al  workers  yesterday  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to 
declare  the  decision  to  close  the  air- 
hoe  down  oa  SaWtriays  invalid  They 
cited,  among  other  reasons,~thc  fact 
that  four  coalition  members  who 
voted- for  : the  decision  in  the 
Finance  Committee  were  not  com¬ 
mittee  members  at  all.  The  court 
win  discuss  this  appeal,  together 
with  two  other  appeals  submitted  by 
attorneys  from-  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Aviv,  asking  to  cancel  the  govern¬ 
ment  decision. 


By  JOSHliA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
and  Agencies 

BEIRUT.  —  The  Lebanese  Army  is 
expected  to  move  into  West  Beirut 
today  to  establish  the  central 
government’s  authority  after  years 
during  which  the  area  was  control¬ 
led  by  Palestinian  and  leftist 
militias. 

The  move,  reported  by  Lebanese 
Television,  is  being  taken  now  that 
Palestinian  and  leftist  forces  have 
■been  greatly  weakened  with  the 
departure  of  some  8,500  PLO  and 
Palestine  Liberation  Army 
members. 

However,  the- leftist  Mourabitoun 
mil&ia  opposes  the  Lebanese  army’s 
move  and  shots  heard  here  yester¬ 
day  were  attributed  to  exchanges  of 
fire  between  them. 

Israeli  military  sources  estimated 
the  Mourabitoun's  strength  at 
1*500.  Last  week  this  reporter  saw 
anti-aircraft  guns  behind  one  of 
their  positions  and  Israel  Defence 
Forces  Chief  of  StafT  Rav-Aluf- 
Rafael  Eitan  said  yesterday  the  PLO 
had  given  them  the  guns. 

In  the  background  looms  an  IDF 
threat  to  act  unless  the  Mourabr- 
toun  gives  in.  “We  can't  agree  that 


they  stay  along  the  line  separating 
the  two  sectors  of  the  city  and  that  it 
be  divided, ”  Eitan  told  military 
reporters  yesterday.  The  miiitias 
have  indicated  they  want  to  stay  in 
place,  saying  the  Palestinian 
evacuation  does  not  mean  the  city 
would  be  united  again. 

Eitan  said  that  if  the  Mourabi¬ 
toun  stay  in  West  Beirut,  then  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  area  will  not 
become  a  terrorist  stronghold  again. 

The  mailer  had  been  raised  with 
U.S.  envoy  Philip  Habib,  and  Ehan 
said  he  expected  more  information 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  "Their  fate 
should  be  the  same  as  the  ter¬ 
rorists',*'  Eitan  said,  although  they 
are  Lebanese  citizens. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Mourabi¬ 
toun  said  yesterday  Eitan's  demand 
for  the  militia  to  be  evacuated  from 
West  Beirut  was  pressure  designed 
to  interfere  with  Lebanon's  internal 
politics.  “It  is  a  kind  of  pressure  by 
the  Israelis  to  carry  out  their  plans 
after  the  elections,"  he  said. 

“We  support  any  plan  by  the 
army  and  the  interna]  security 
forces  to  restore  security  to  West 
Beirut  and  even  would  support  a 
call  for  us  to  pull  our  fighters  out  of 
West  Beirut  streets,”  he  said. 


Syrians  now  to  quit  city 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEIRUT.  —  The  Syrian  Army  is  to 
begin  quitting  the  western  sector  of 
this  city  early  this  morning.  The 
IDF  spokesman  here  was  optimistic 
the  evacuation  would  be  completed 
a  few  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

So  far,  6,000  PLO  terrorists  and 
2,500  members  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Army  have  left  West 
Beirut.  The  IDF  spokesman  here, 
Aluf-Mishne  Yehiel  Beo-Zvi,  said 
the  withdrawal  was  progressing  in  a 
“satisfactory  manner.  It  may  be 
over  by  Wednesday  instead  of 
Saturday,”  he  added. 

-  -The  groups  whicii  have  left  so  far 
were  allowed  to  carry  only  their 
personal  weapons  and  were  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  Lebanese  soil.  The 
Syrian  forces,  however,  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  remove  their  tanks  and  artil¬ 
lery  and  deploy  elsewhere  in 
Lebanon. 

Accordingly,  15  flat -bed  trucks 
arrived  here  yesterday  to  remove 
tanks  of  Syria's  85th  brigade. 


The  Syrians  have  also  deployed 
troops  in  northern  Lebanon,  ap¬ 
parently  anticipating  an  Israeli  at¬ 
tack  there.  However,  Chief  of  Staff 
Rav-Aluf  Rafael  Eitan  said  yester¬ 
day  that  they  were  wrong:  “Israel 
doesn't  expect  to  occupy  northern 
Lebanon.” 

However,  Eitan  expects  drawn 
out  negotiations  for  an  Israeli  and 
Syrian  pullback.  “They'll 'try  not  to 
leave  Lebanon  or  try  to  drag  out 
(their  departure)  as  long  as  they 
can,”  he  predicted. 

Yesterday’s  evacuation  of  1,230 
members  of  the  PLA  Kadissiye 
brigade  by  road  and  500  PLO 
members  to  Tart  us  on  board  the 
Paros  went  virtually  without  a  hitch. 

Israel  had  agreed  that  its  forces 
would  not  be  seen  along  the  route, 
so  as  not  to  humiliate  the  evacuees. 
But  as  the  PLA  conyoy  crossed 
from  West  Beirut  decked  with  the 
red-green-black-and-white  Palesti¬ 
nian  flag  and  pictures  of  PLO 
chairman  Yasser  Arafat,  they  found 
themselves  facing  Israeli  flags. 


Cabinet  approves  IS5b.  cut  Nahum  Goldmamt  dies  at  87 

0  i  :■»  j  *§H«V •  bury  the  Jewish  leader  in  Israel. 

-pi  nutustexial  budgets  fjT 


^  P«t  Ecoaomkr  fepoettr 

'The  cabinet  yesterday  approved  a 
IS5  billion  budgetary  cut  for  die 
'  current  fiscal,  year.  The-  amount 
''  Saved  will  be  used,  by  the  Defence 
‘  7  Ministry  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of 
ihe  war  in  Lebanon. 

Half  of  the  proposed  cut,  sone 
IS2.4bM  will  come  from' the  snb- 
xjdics  budget.  ISl. 7b.  of  this  .sum 
has  already  been  reduced  as  a  result 
of  the  hikes  in  the  prices  of  basic 
commodities  and  public  Iransporta- 
77  tldn  during  August. 

The  Defence  .  Minisuysr  regular 
budget  will  be  cut  by  lS1.3b.,  while 
the  remaining  ISUb.  wffl  come 
from. the  budgets  of  ike  various 
ministries. 

.  .!  The  government's  decision  was 
made  possible  after  Education 


-  Minister  Zevulun  Hammer  ac¬ 
cepted  a  IS75  million  cut  in  his 
ministry's  budget  in  return  for  a 
promise  that  it  would  be  spread 
over  the  current  school  year,  which 
emfe  next  July,  and  net  over  the 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  in  ApriL 
The  Treasury's  budget  depart¬ 
ment  director  Ya’acov  Gadish  said 
'  yesterday  that  despite  ihe  cabinet's 
decision,  an  additional  budget 
would  need,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

.  Gadish  also  declared  that  the 
Treasury  will  not  raise  the  prices  of 
subsidized  commodities  before  the 
High  Holidays  and  that  no  further 
levies  win  be  imposed  on  the  public. 
.  Only  in  the  case  of  unexpected 
developments  in  the  economy, 
would  an  additional  burden  on  the 
public  be  expected,  he  added 


Nahum  Goldmann. 


(IPPA) 


Dr.  Nahum  Goldman  died  yester¬ 
day  at  the  age  of  87  at  a  European 
resort  centre,  it  was  learned  in 
Jerusalem  late  last  night.  The  local 
office  of  the  World  Jewfch  Congress 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  ar¬ 
rangements  were  being  made  to 


bury  the  Jewish  leader  in  Israel. 

Goldmann,  the  founder-president 
of  the  World  Jewish  Congress  and  a 
former  president  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization,  was  still  serv¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Conference  on  Material 
Jewish  aaims  against  Germany. 

In  1922,  Goldmann  was  publisher 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Judaica  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  he  was  also  a  moving 
force  behind  the  publication  of  the 
new  English-language  version  in 
Israel. 

The  author  of  several  books  and 
numerous  articles,  he  will  probably 
be  best  remembered  as  the  man 
who  negotiated  the  reparations 
agreement  with  West  Germany, 
both  for  individual  Jews  who  suf- 
-  fered  in  the  holocaust  and  for  the 
State  of  Israel. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons. 

(A  fuller  appreciation  will  be 
published  tomorrow.) 


Two  'international  terrorists’  captured  in  Paris 


PARIS.  —  An  dite  squad  of  com¬ 
mandos  swooped  down  on  a  sub¬ 
urban  apartment  house  and  arrested 
two  suspected  .international  ter¬ 
rorists  who  were  reportedly  making 
bombs  to  kill  as  many  people  as  pos¬ 
sible  next  Sunday  in  Paris.. 

.  The  state-run  television  network  . 
TF-l  reported  thaht  the  two  men  and 
one  woman  —  all  foreigners  —  ar¬ 


rested  on  Saturday  night  in  a  Paris 
suburb  were  affiliated  with  terrorist 
cells  in  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands  and  Switzerland  and 
were  constructing  bombs  intended 
for  use  Sunday  in  the  capital. 

“The  bombs  were  intended  to  be 
put  in  public  places  to  kill  the  max- 
imam  number  of  people  possible,” 
the  report  said,  quoting  police 


Tonight  on  Television 
at  10-30  p.m. 

Looking  Forward  to 
Israel  Festival  1982 

A  one-time '  special  broadcast  on  the  events  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Festivals,  to  open  in  3  days  time. 

'  Accolades  . to  the  lovely  ladies  of  Hadassah 
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sources. 

A  Paris  police  spokesman 
declined  to  comment  on  the  report. 

The  arrests  were  the  first  con¬ 
crete  results  of  the  war  on  ten-orism 
declared  10  days  earlier  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Francois  Mitterrand,  whose 
popularity  has  sunk  in  the  past  year 
during  which  at  least  18  persons 
have  died  in  shootings  and  bomb¬ 
ings  by  political  extremists. 

The*  Elysee  presidential  palace 
announced  the  arrests  in  a  torse 
statement  on  Saturday  night,  but 
refused  to  give  any  details  of  the 
suspects'  identities  or  with  what 
crimes  they  were  charged. 

The  Elysee  spokesman  said  only 


*26  Offices  at  your  service 
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that  they  were  considered  impor¬ 
tant  members  of  the  world  erf1  inter¬ 
national  terrorism  and  added  that 
explosives  and  documents  were  also 
seized. 

A  well-informed  source  added 
that  a  woman  was  arrested  several 
hours  later  when  she  returned  to  the 
third ^ -floor  apartment  of  a  five- 
storey  brick  building  on  Rue 
Diderot  in  the  Paris  suburb  of 
Vincennes. 

Official  sources  said  yesterday 
thai  the  arrests  were  carried  out 
quietly  and  without  violence  by 
agents  of  the  National  Police 
Intervention  Group  (G1GN),  an 
elite  corps  of  commandos  assigned 
by  Mitterrand  to  penetrate  the 
murky  world  of  underground  ter¬ 
rorist  cells. 

Security  around  the  operation 
was  so  tight  that  the  criminal 
brigade  of  the  Paris  police  depart¬ 
ment  was  not  notified  of  the  GIGN 
investigation  nor  of  the  arrests. 

Police  have  been,  hunting  Jean- 
Marc  Rouillan,  leader  of  ihe  ban¬ 
ned  Direct  Action  group,  which  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  a  number 
or  attacks  against  Jewish  targets  in 
recent  weeks. 

Rouillan,  the  subject  of  an  arrest 
warrant,  recently  wrote. a  letter  to  a 
judge  offering  to  appear  before  him 
"to  show  that  Direct  Action  was  not 
involved  in  the  gun  and  grenade  at¬ 
tack  against  a  Jewish  restaurant 
earlier  this  month,  in  which  ax  peo¬ 
ple  were  killed.  (UPi,  Reuter)  - 


.  The  Mourabitoun  has  taken  over 
many  of  the  positions  left  by  the 
evacuating  PLO  terrorists. 

People  leaving  West  Beirut 
seemed  at  ease  yesterday.  Residents 
said  they  had  seen  the  Mourabitoun 
mainly  near  their  headquarters  near 
the  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  Mosque. 
They  were  armed,  but,  “In  West 
Beirut  most  people  have  arms,”  one 
said.  “It's  not  because  they  want  to 
fight,  but  because  they  are  afraid," 
he  added. 

The  leftist  militias  have  quietly 
given  up  their  positions  east  of  the 
parliament  building.  Two  weeks  ago 
they  repelled  a  Lebanese  armoured 
column  which  had  approached  their 
area  by  firing  RPGs.  Last  Thursday 
this  reporter  saw  one  of  their  men 
sit  upon  an  embankment  near  the 
parliament  building  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  Hack-red-and -white  flag  flut¬ 
tered  nearby. 

By  then  the  French  had  encircled 
the  Mourabitoun  position.  Even¬ 
tually,  they  talked  the  militiamen 
into  retreating.  There  was  no 
shooting  and  no  violence,  a  French 
officer  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday.  Sitting  in  an  open  jeep 
behind  the  former  militia  position, 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  2)' 

Begin  takes 
a  holiday 

By  ASHER  WALLF1SH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
left  yesterday  for  a  holiday  in 
Nahariya's  Carlton  Hotel  which  will 
last  until  Saturday  evening. 

The  holiday  locations  of  prime 
ministers  had  always  been  kept  a 
close  secret  for  security  reasons,  un¬ 
til  Begin  broke  this  precedent  dur¬ 
ing  a  previous  holiday. 

U.S.  Defence  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  is  likely  to  most  Begin 
in  Nahariya  on  Wednesday. 

One  government  official  said  that- 
although  the  defence  secretary's  ex¬ 
act  itinerary  was  not  yet  known, 
there  should  be  no  obstacle  to  his 
visiting  Nahariya,  since  “Katyushas 
don't  fall  there  nowadays.” 

In  Begin’s  absence,  the  acting 
prime  minister  will  be  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Agriculture 
Minister  Simha  Ehrlich. 


on  ‘Palestine’ 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 

Alarm  appears  to  be  growing 
in  Jerusalem,  following  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon's  conver¬ 
sations  with  U.S.  officials  over 
Washington's  next  move  on  the 
Palestine  Arab  issue. 

The  defence  minister's  cables  on 
his  conversations  with  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  and  Defence 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  last 
Friday  prompted  government 
sources  to  say  after  the  cabinet  ses¬ 
sion  yesterday  that  any  auempl  to 
alter  the  Camp  David  accords 
would  leave  Israel  free  to  apply 
Israeli  law  to  Judea,  Samaria  and 
Gaza. 

Along  with  this  threat,  however, 
government  sources  said  that  the 
full  picture  would  only  be  available 
in  Jerusalem  when  Sharon  returns, 
probably  this  afternoon.  The 
reports  on  his  talks  had  been  com¬ 
pressed  and  lacked  detail  and 
perspective.  The  Jerusalem  Post  was 
told. 

The  lack  of  detail  about  Sharon’s 
talks  made  h  hard  for  ministers  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
defence  minister's  report  on  Shultz' 
remark  that,  because  Israel  had 
proved  conclusively  in  Lebanon 
how  powerful  it  is.  it  has  no  reason 
at  all  to  fear  a  demilitarized  Palesti¬ 
nian  Arab  stale. 

Shultz*  remark  caused  some 
ministers  deep  concern,  while  other 
ministers  realized  it  was  so  out  of 
character  with  American  thinking, 
that  they  said  they  could  only  assess 
its  weight  after  Sharon  arrived  and 
supplied  the  complete  context. 

The  wait-and-see  school  in  the 
cabinet  suggested  that  Shultz  might 
have  been  reacting  to  a  lengthy  ex¬ 
position  by  Sharon  of  Israel's  objec- 
tions  to  Palestinian  self- 
determination  and  the  emergence  of 
a  -Palestinian  state,  following  his 
outline  of  the  great  political  and 
military  advantages  accruing  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  PLO  from 
Lebanon. 

Sharon's  reply  to  Shultz,  the 
cabinet  was  told,  was  that  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  how  long  a 


demilitarized  sLate  would  stay 
demilitarized. 

The  U.S.*  strict  adherence  to  the 
Camp  David  timetable,  which 
postpones  all  matters  of  final  status 
until  after  a  transition  period, 
makes  it  unlikely  that  at  this 
juncture  senior  American  officials 
would  suggest  any  form  of  Palestine 
state. 

To  this  point,  the  wait-and-see 
school  in  the  cabinet  added  the 
reminder  that  statehood  for  the 
Palestinians  has  never  been  ad¬ 
vocated  in  Washington  or  in  any  of 
the  “moderate”  Arab  capitals  with 
which  Washington  normally 
collaborates  in  political  analysis. 

One  government  official  told  The 
P»sv.  "The  minister  who  leaked  the 
demilitarized  state  question 
probably  wants  to  bring  about 
polarization  between  us  and  the 
Americans." 

On  the  obvious  American  inten¬ 
tion  to  interpret  Camp  David  more 
broadly,  cabinet  sources  said  yester¬ 
day:  “If  the  United  States  or  Egypt 
seek  to  insert  alterations  in  Camp 
David  or  deviate  from  it.  Israel 
would  consider  itself  no  longer 
bound  by  limitations  which  it 
assumed  at  the  time  it  signed  the 
agreements,  and  it  could,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  apply  Israeli  law  to  Judea, 
Samaria  and  Gaza." 

During  the  cabinet  discussion. 
Begin  said  that  Egypt  is  currently 
preparing  to  submit  a  document  on 
autonomy  which  former  U.S.  presi¬ 
dent  Jimmy  Carter  had  rejected 
during  the  Camp  David  negotia¬ 
tions  and  which  accordingly  was  not 
reflected  in  the  agreed  text. 

Begin  was  referring  to  the  first 
Egyptian  position  submitted  by  the 
late  president  Anwar  Sadat  on 
September  6.  1978.  This  proposed 
self-determination  for  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Arabs,  six  months 
before  the  end  of  a  five-year  transi¬ 
tion  period,  to  enable  the  Arabs  to 
establish  a  “national  identity  (inked 
to  Jordan.”  Sadat  later  explained 
that  he  envisaged  “a  demilitarized 
non-independent  state  linked  to 
Jordan.” 

i Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  It 
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ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 

advantage: 

IAVE  TODAY- 

PAY  TOMORROW 


Earn  immediate  linkage  and  interest 
on  sums  you've  borrowed  unlinked. 


How  does  it  work? 

Save  today 

All  you  do  is  give  instructions  to 
Israel  Discount  Bank  or  Barclays 
Discount  Bank  for  sums  of  up  to 
IS  1  million  to  be  placed  to  your 
credit  in  either  or  both  savings 
plans  known  as  Titron  Breirat 
Rib'if  and  Yitron  Rav  Tachliti'. 

Pay  Tomorrow 

Whatever  sum(s)  you  have 
deposited  will  immediately  be 
loaned  to  you  by  the  Bank, 
unlinked,  at  only  5%  interest 
per  month,  repayable  in  6  equal 
successive  instalments 
commencing  one  month  from 
your  receipt  of  the  loan. 
Example:  let's  assume  you 
deposit  IS  1  million.  Since  you 
begin  to  earn  linkage  and 
interest  (or  straight  interest, 
whichever  turns  out  to  be 
higher)  from  the  very  first  day  of 
your  savings,  by  the  time  yoi/ve 


repaid  the  last  instalment  on 
your  loan  you  ii  have  repaid 
IS  1,182,000.  (i.e.  IS  1  million  in 
principal  and  IS  182,000  in 
interest). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  now 
standing  to  your  credit  will  be 
as  follows: 

-  In  the  Yitron  Breirat  Ribit 
plan.  Assuming  the  index  has 
risen  by  7%  per  month  on 
average,  your  IS  1  million, 

earning  2%  interest  and 
linked,  will  have  grown  to 
IS  1,515,750  after  6  months. 

In  other  words,  your  net 

earnings,  will  be  IS  333.750, 
free  of  tax,  and  possibly  even 
higher. 

-  In  the  Yitron  Rav  Tachliti  plan. 
Assuming  an  average 
monthly  rise  of  7%  in  the 
index  your  IS  1  million, 
earning  3%  interest  and 
linked,  will  have  grown  to 

IS  1,523,000  after  6  months, 
providing  you  with  net  earnings 
of  IS  341,000  free  of  tax 


To  take  advantage  of  the  'Save 
Today  -  Pay  Tomorrow'  program, 
just  pop  into  any  Israel  Discount 
Bank  or  Barclays  Discount  Bank 
branch,  or  phone  the  Discount 
Telebank  (03)637311  at  any 
time  between  8am  and  10pm 
for  full  details,  if  you’re  already 
a  Discount  Telebank  subscriber, 
you  can  issue  telephone 
instructions  on  the  spot  for  your 
savings  account(s)  to  be 
opened,  and  your  earnings  will 
start  at  once. 
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Top  officials 
drafting  accord 
with  Lebanon 


Jerusalem  Fast  Reporter 

The  components  of  a  draft 
peace  treaty  between.  Israel 
and  Lebanon  have  been  pul 
in  writing  in  a  document 
ahead)  circulating  around 
the  Defence  Ministry  and  the 
Foreign  Ministry'  at  lop  level. 
The  Jerusalem  Post  learned 
last  night. 

After  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  was  reported  by 
one  news  agency  last  week  as 
having  said  that  a  draft 
peace  treaty  was  being 
prepared,  circles  in 
Jerusalem  refused  to  confirm 
or  deny  this. 

The  Defence  Ministry  and 
the  Foreign  Ministry  set  up  a 
joint  committee  on  Lebanon 
three  weeks  after  the  Peace 
lor  Galilee  operation  began. 
This  body  is  a  kind  of  think- 
tank  which  mulls  over  many 
possible  military  and  political 
contingencies  arising  out  of 
the  Lebanese  situation.  The 
discussion  on  the  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  peace  treaty  is  only 
one  of  the  points  handled  by 
this  joint  committee. 


ALARM  BELLS 


HOME  AND  WORLD  NEWS 


Vow  to  continue  fight  against  Israel 

PLO  leaders  blast 
‘treasonable’  Arabs 


Monday,  August  30,  1 982  The  Jerusalem  :Rosi£-  "f&ge  Two 


DAMASCUS  (API.  —  Radical 
Palestinian  terrorist  leader  George 
Habash  was  quoted  yesterday  as 
vowing  to  continue  the  struggle 
against  Israel  and  denouncing  die 
"impotence  and  treason**  of  uniden¬ 
tified  Arab  regimes. 

“The  impotence  and  treason  of 
certain  Arab  regimes  became  clear 
to  us  during  the  events  in 
Lebanon."  said  Habash.  leader  of 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Palestine,  hours  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  along  with  three  other  leaders 
and  700  Palestinian  terrorists  from 
Beirut  at  the  northern  Syrian  port 
ofTartous  on  Saturday  night. 

"The  Arab  region  will  see  from 
now  on  one  earthquake  after  the 
other,  because  the  Arab  masses  will 
not  accept  a  fait  accompli  imposed 
by  Israel.”  said  Habash  in  a  state¬ 
ment  distributed  by  the  official 
Syrian  Arab  News  Agency  (SANA). 
"The  Israelis  were  helped  by  Arab 
traitors  and  stooges." 


Ahmed  Jibril,  leader  of  the 
PFLP-Generai  Command,  arrived 
with  Habash  by  sea.  along  with 
Nayef  Hawatmeh,  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Front  for  the  Libera¬ 
tion  or  Palestine,  and  T alaat 
Yacoub.  head  of  the  Arab  Struggle 
From. 

“This  defeat  is  not  ours."  said 
Jibril.  “  Rather,  it  is  the  defeat  of  the 
Arab  traitors  who.  instead  of  sup- 
•  porting  us,  were  backing  the  Israeli 
enemy  and  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  wild  scenes  of  jubila¬ 
tion  greeted  Syrian- led  Palestine 
Liberation  Army  expellees  as  they 
crossed  into  Syria  from  Lebanon 
yesterday. 

PLA  men  on  military  and  civilian 
vehicles  fired  their  automatic 
weapons  into  the  air.  screaming, 
"Victory”  and  "We  shall  never  sur¬ 
render." 

About  1,500  men  crossed  through 
the  Syrian- Lebanese  frontier  post 
led  by  Syrian  military  police  and  of¬ 
ficers  in  red  berets. 

It  u'us  the  second  group  of  PLA 


men  to  evacuate  West  Beirut  by 
road  in  the  past  three  days. 

Thousands  of  Palestinians,  in¬ 
cluding  women  and  children,  broke 
through  the  customs  barriers  to 
embrace  and  kiss  the  returnees. 

In  Aden,  President  Ali  Nasser 
Mohammed  fired  shots  into  the  air 
from  an  assault  rifle  when  he  led 
thousands  or  South  Yemenis  yester¬ 
day  in  a  tumultuous  quayside 
welcome  for  a  contingent  of  ter¬ 
rorists  ousted  from  West  Beirut. 

Ships'  sirens  reverberated  round 
Aden's  port  and  the  crowds  roared 
slogans  as  the  700  PLO  men  were 
ferried  ashore  in  small  boats  from 
the  Greek  cruise  ship  Alkyon. 

At  Oued  Zargua.  Tunisia,  PLO 
evacuees  settled  in  without  guns 
yesterday  behind  the  barbed  wire 
perimeter  of  a  camp  which  Tunisian 
police  kepi  sealed  off  from  visitors. 

Two  Palestinian  guards  paced 
outside  the  camp  entrance  carrying 
only  wooden  clubs  instead  of  their 
long-cherished  Kaiachnikov  assault 
rifles.  Armed  Tunisian  police  and 
soldiers  stood  guard  beside  them. 

The  1.100  Palestinians  arrived  at 
the  camp  here  on  Saturday  after 
sailing  into  a  state  welcome  at 
Bizerte.  Most  of  the  terrorists 
boarded  trucks  for  the  100- 
kilometre  drive  to  Oued  Zargua 
without  any  weapons. 

Tunisian  officials  said  it  had  been 
agreed  that  all  Palestinian  weapons 
should  be  handed  in  to  Tunisian 
army  custody.  But  Palestinian 
sources  said  they  were  under  the 
impression  that  their  arms  would  be 
returned  to  them  once  they  reached 

camp. 

The  terrorists’  camp  is  set  in  fer¬ 
tile  farmland  dotted  with  freshly 
made  haystacks.  It  is  well-equipped 
with  sports  facilities  and  has  a 
parade  ground  —  but  no  provision 
For  weapons  training. 

PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat  will  be 
housed  in  a  seaside  palace  nearly 
two  hours'  drive  from  the  camp 
after  he  arrives  in  Tunisia.  (AP. 
Reuter). 


Begin:  PLO  ‘beaten’ 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

The  only  public  account  of  the 
outcome,  in  the  late  foreign 
minister  Moshe  Dayan’s  book  on 
Camp  David,  does  not  mention  that 
Carter  explicitly  rejected  Sadat's 
proposal. 

Carter  merely  commented,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dayan,  that  the  gap 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  seemed  so 
wide  as  to  be  virtually  unbridgeable. 

Carter,  instead,  took  the 
characteristic  American  path  at 
Camp  David  of  by-passing 
proposals  unlikely  to  find  agree¬ 
ment.  Four  days  later  he  submitted 
his  own  proposals. 

The  Israeli  delegation  rejected 
Sadat's  position  in  its  entirety. 

Begin  summed  up  the  issue  at 
yesterday’s  cabinet  session,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Canp  David  agreements 
must  be  adhered  to  in  spirit,  as  well 
os  to  the  letter.  He  said  that  nothing 
could  be  added  to  Camp  David,  and 
nothing  subtracted  from  it.  He  said 
that  while  it  was  clear  that  some 
new  ideas  were  circulating  within 
the  U.5.  administration,  they  had 
not  yet  crystallized. 

A  sensor  government  official  said 
later  that  the  future  of  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  in  the  areas  was  to  be  laid 
down,  according  to  Camp  David,  by 
four  participating  factors:  Israel, 
Egypt,  the  U.S.  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  areas.  The  official  said  that 
Camp  David  denied  the  inhabitants' 
of  the  areas  both  the  principle  that 
they  could  determine  their  own  fate 
and  also  the  mechanics  whereby 
they  might  do  so.  Hence,  the  official 
said.  Camp  David  did  not  grant  the 
Palestinians  self-determination,  by 
any  manner  of  interpretation. 

On  another  issue,  the  cabinet  will 
hold  a  full-dress  debate  next  Sunday 
to  sum  up  Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee,  since  by  then  the  PLO  and 
Syrian  evacuation  of  West  Beirut 
will  have  been  completed. 

Cabinet  Secretary  Dan  Meridor 
told  reporters  that  the  debate  would 
cover  the  causes,  the  development 
and  the  results  of  the  operation  in 
the  military  and  the  political 
spheres  alike. 

A  number  of  ministers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  query  to  what  extent  the 
war  aims  which  were  envisage 
beforehand  by  a  handful  of  senio, 
ministers  were  revealed  to  the 
cabinet  as  a  whole  —  and  to  what 
extent  the  campaign  was 
orchestrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  cabinet  approval  or  each 
military  move*  inevitable. 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  The  PLO  is  a 
"beaten  organization”  that  is  in¬ 
capable  of  conducting  anything  but 
"individual  terrorist  acts,"  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  told  The 
New  York  Times  in  an  interview 
published  yesterday. 

He  also  said  Israel  would  help 
Lebanon  if  asked,  and  that  he  is 
hopeful  that  the  two  countries  can- 
agree  to  a  peace  treaty. 

Israeli  troops  will  leave  Lebanon 
at  the  same  time  Syrian  troops 
depart,  he  said  in  the  interview  con¬ 
ducted  Friday  in  Jerusalem.  Each 
side  is  estimated  to  have  about  30.0- 
00  troops  in  the  country.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  a  pullout. 

On  the  PLO.  Begin  said:  "They 
can't  fight  any  more.  They  don't 
have  the  arms,  they  don't  have  the 
bases,  they  don't  have  their  head¬ 
quarters.” 

The  Times  described  Begin  as  ap¬ 
pearing  tired  but  relaxed  and  called 
his  answers  to  questions  "devoid  of 
the  ultimatums  and  certainties  that 
have  often  characterized  his 
pronouncements  in  the  past.** 

The  prime  minister  said  U.S. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  “hurl  me 
deeply  and  personally”  when  in  a 
telephone  call  August  12  he  termed 
the  intense  bombing  of  West  Beirut 
a  "holocaust."  The  term  is  generally 


used  to  describe  the  slaughter  of  six 
million  Jews  by  the  Nazis  in  World 
War  II. 

“I  later  wrote  to  the  president 
that  he  hurt  me  deeply  and  per¬ 
sonally  by  using  that  word,”  Begin 
said. 

However,  he  called  Reagan  a 
"wonderful  friend"  of  Israel.  “I 
don't  have  any  recriminations...  All- 
in-all  we  worked  together." 

Begin  expressed  bitterness  that 
the  PLO  had  not  agreed  earlier  to 
leave  Lebanon,  saying  that  Israel 
had  proposed  essentially  the  same 
conditions  in  late  June  as  were 
ultimately  agreed  to. 

"How  many  casualties  could  we 
have  saved,  among  our  men.  the 
civilian  population  in  Beirut  or  in 
Lebanon  at  large,  and  the  terrorists 
themselves  and  the  Syrian  armv. 
had  that  proposal  been  ac¬ 
cepted...?”  he  asked. 

Begin  called  civilian  casualties 
“very  regrettable"  and  repealed  the 
Israeli  view  that  the  PLO  used 
civilians  as  shields.  "They  are 
responsible  for  those  victims;  not 
us."  he  said,  adding  that  after  PLO 
attacks  on  Israeli  civilians  in. the 
past,  they  always  "rejoiced"  at 
Israeli  casualties. 

"That's  the  moral  difference. 
They  planned  killing  children.  They 
planned  killing  women.”  he  said. 


WEST  BEIRUT  SHOWDOWN 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
he  said  the  Mourabitoun  is  unhappy 
with  developments. 

A  tractor  yesterday  cleared  the 
embankment,  which  was  made  of 
two  semi-trailers  filled  with  sand.  A 
hammer  and  sickle  were  painted  on 
one  erf*  them.  The  area  was  patrolled 
by  French  troops  in  armoured  vehi¬ 
cles. 

The  Lebanese  troops  were 
further  back  in  green  American- 
made  armoured  personnel  carriers. 
They  were  reported  in  control  of 
the  dividing  line  between  East  and 
West  Beirut  on  both  sides. They  had 
already  entered  some  West  Beirut 
neighbourhoods  and  “everybody  is 
cheering  them,”  a  Lebanese  woman 
said.  “They  know  the  ordeal  is 
over,”  she  said. 

According  to  Lebanese  TV  the 
army  is  expected  to  take  over 
former  PLO  camps  near  parliament, 
the  prime  minister's  office  and  the 
central  bank.  It  was  not  immediate¬ 
ly  known  how  the  operation  would 
be  carried_out. 

At  least  some  members  of  the 
Lebanese  army  appear  reluctant  to 
fight.  A  Lebanese  officer  had  told 
The  Post  last  week  he  hoped  the 
French  would  remove  the 
Mourabitoun  from  west  of  the 
parliament  area.  The  French  ap¬ 
peared  confident  in  their  ability  to 
talk  them  into  moving.  They  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  PLO  men 
to  leave  (heir  positions,  an  IDF 
source  said. 

It  was  clear  that  Israel  would 
wait.  A  senior  officer  of  the 
Northern  Command  said  that, 
although  the  PLO  had  so  far 
transferred  mainly  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  Lebanese  army,  they 
still  have  lime  to  forward  tne  rest. 
“We  have  to  wail  until  the  end  of 
the  evacuation,”  he  argued. 

"At  this  stage."  the  officer  con¬ 
tinued.  “the  aim  is  to  allow  a  max¬ 
imum  number  of  terrorists  and 
Syrian  soldiers  out,  so  h  will  be 
easier  for  the  Lebanese  authorities 


to  dean  up  West  Beirut." 

The  Christian  Phalangists  are 
very  much  in  force  in  East  Beirut, 
however.  At  the  (he  museum 
crossing  they  still  man  a  checkpoint 
examining  people  crossing  from  the 
west . 

About  1.700  more  Palestinian 
terrorists  evacuated  West  Beirut 
overland  and  by  sea  to  neighbouring 
Syria  yesterday  as  PLO  chairman 
Yasser  Arafat  kept  his  departure 
plans  secret. 

Arafat,  his  top  security  chief. 
Sal  ah  Khaiaf  (Abu  lyad),  and  chief 
of  staff  Saad  Sayel  are  the  only  lop 
PLO  leaders  left  in  the  Moslem  sec¬ 
tor  of  I  he  Lebanese  capital,  that  ser¬ 
ved  as  the  PLO's  administrative 
nerve  centre  for  12  years. 

Lebanon's  state  radio  said  Arafat 
would  leave  within  the  next  48 
hours  by  "a  special  boat  offered  to 
him  by  an  unnamed  friendly  country, 
escorted  by  one  American  and  one 
French  warship." 

PLO  sources  in  Beirut  and 
Damascus  said  Arafat  might  go 
overland  in  Lebanese  Prime 
Minister  Shafik  Wazzan's  bullet¬ 
proof  limousine,  escorted  by  U.S., 
French  and  Italian  peacekeeping 
troops  to  the  Syrian  border. 

But  the  leftist  Beirut  daily  A- 
Safir.  which  is  close  to  the  PLO, 
said  Israel  has  vetoed  Arafat's 
overland  departure  plans  and  that 
Lhe  PLO  leader  would  go  by  sea 
either  today  or  tomorrow. 

One  source  close  to  the  PLO, 
who  requested  anonymity,  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  Arafat  would 
probably  leave  Beirut  b>  ship  today 
for  Larnaca.  Cyprus,  where  he 
would  catch  a  plane  to  Tunis. 

On  the  eastern  from  yesterday, 
the  IDF  spokesman  reported  that 
the  cease-fire  was  violated  by  light 
weapons  fire  directed  at  IDF  posi¬ 
trons  in  lhe  vicinity  of  Rashiyeh. 
east  or  Luke  Karoun.  The  IDF 
returned  fire.  No  casualties  were 
reported. 


Iraq-Iran  figli 
500-kilometre 


mp. 


NICOSIA  (AP).  —  Iraqi  warplanes 
raided  Iranian  troop  emplacements 
in  tJie  border  province  of  Bam 
yesterday  while  “fierce  fighting*1 
broke  out  with-  artillery  fire  .along 
the  500-kilometre  warfront,  an  Ira¬ 
nian  military-  communique, 
reported. 

It  said  the  Iraqi  jets  were  repulsed 
by  anti-aircraft  ground  fire.  An  Ira¬ 
qi  war  communique  covering  the 
day’s  fighting  made  no  reference  to 
the  ar  raids,  however,. 

The  Iranians  said  their  gunners 
killed  a  total  of  115  Iraqi  comba¬ 
tants  and  wounded  20  others  in  17 
locations  along  the  front:  Iranian 
losses  were  put  at  seven  wounded. 


according  to  the  Islam  tc  Repubbc . 
pews  agency,  monitored  here.  ; 

.The  Iraqis,  meanwhilc.  said  theitv 
josses  were  twd  civilians  a  man  ' 
and  a  woman;  ^  killed  aid  sevefc 
others,  wounded,  asja.result  of  ha? 
oian  “shelling  of  residentiaf-areas 
and  /ecoooauc  instafiaribus  -to  the' 
(southern  Iraqi  region  of)  Basra  anjf 
the  township  of  Zurbatiyeh,’’.* 

■  120km.  east  of  Baghdad./1 
.  Both  sides  claimed  direct  hits  qq/ 
military  targets  .in  .  the  course  .of 
daylong  artillery:  exchanges  across : 
die  frontline.  The  Iranians:; said 
long-range  gun  duels  were  "severe*' r 
across  the  Shalt  al-A.reb  estuary,  th; 
the  northern  sector  Of  the  Persian 
GulfJ  ■..*■■ 


Members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  bold  up  a  picture  of  Syrian 
President  Hafez  Assad  as  they  evacuate  Beirut  for  Syria  yesterday. 

(UPI  telephoto) 


Freij  blames  Americans 
for  war  in  Lebanon 


Sharon  sees  ‘new  era,’ 


peace  with  Lebanon 


WASHINGTON  (UPI).  —  Israeli 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  said 
yesterday  he  believes  the  new 
government  of  Lebanon  will  now 
sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel, 
creating  a  “new  era”  in  the  Middle 
East. 

“Lebanon  will  be  the  second 
Arab  country  to  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  Israel,”  Sharon  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  CBS  Television. 

Sharon  conceded  that  Lebanese 
President-elect  Bashir  Jemayel  had 
not  yet  discussed  signing  a  peace 
treaty  with  Israel.  But  he  also  noted 
that  Jemayel  has  not  yet  taken  of¬ 
fice  and  formed  a  government. 
Once  he  does  that,  Sharon  said,  the 
treaty  “will  be  one  of  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  by  Israel  and 
Lebanon.” 

He  was  asked  if  the  Israeli  en¬ 
circlement  of  PLO  terrorists  in 
West  Beirut  and  their  evacuation  to 
eight  Arab  countries  effectively  put 
an  end  to  the  organization.  “1  will 
not  say  that  that  will  bring  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  the  PLO,”  he 
answered.  “But  I  do  believe  they 
were  very  heavily  damaged  and 
defeated  militarily  and,  more  than 
that,  politically.” 

Sharon  said  Israel  believes  2,000 
to  3.000  armed  Palestinians  plan  to 


remain  in  Beirut  to  "prepare  the 
nucleus  for  future  organization  and 
activity.”  But  it  will  be  up  to  the 
.new  Lebanese  government  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

Sharon  said  Israeli  troops  will  not 
leave  Lebanon  until  Syria 
withdraws  its  forces  from  that 
country.  He  added  that  Israeli 
troops  would  return  if  asked  by  the 
Lebanese  government. 

As  for  the  formation  of  a  Palesti¬ 
nian  state,  Sharon  produced  a  map 
of  the  Middle  East  and  said  75  per 
cent  of  what  was  Palestine  is  now 
the  country  of  Jordan.  "There  is  a 
Palestinian  state,”  Sharon  said, 
pointing  at  Jordan  on  the  map.  “We 
are  not  talking  about  establishing  a 
second  Palestinian  state.” 

After  his  appearance  on  the  CBS 
programme.  Sharon  rushed  to  the 
ABC  studios,  map  in  hand,  to  make 
an  unscheduled  appearance  on 
another  programme. 

Sharon  arrived  in  the  studio  after 
a  satellite  interview  with  King  Hus¬ 
sein  of  Jordan  (see  below).  He 
remarked  it  was  too  bad  the  only 
way  the  Israelis  can  communicate 
with  their  neighbour  is  through 
television.  He  told  his  interviewers 
he  would  prefer  to  talk  "directly” 
with  Hussein. 


NEW  YORK  (UPI).  —  The  mayor 
of  Bethlehem  yesterday  blamed  the 
U.S.  for  Israel’s  military  interven¬ 
tion  in  Lebanon., 

EHas  Freij,  interviewed  via  satel¬ 
lite  on  NB  C  Television,  also  said  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
remains  the  sole  representative- of 
the  Palestinian  people  despite  its 
ouster  from  Lebanon.  ' 


Rashad  Shawwa,  the  former 
mayor  of  Gaza,  who  also  appeared 
in  the  interview,  agreed,  with  Freij. 

Shawwa  said  the  PLO  “is  the  of¬ 
ficial  representative  and  spokesman 
of.  Palestinians”  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  . 

Asked  whether  he  thought  -the 
US.  had  any  role  in  the  Israeli  inva¬ 
sion  of  Lebanon,  Freij  said:  “I  think 
that  is  an  open  secret.”  . 

“I’m  blaming  the  United  Stales 
for  what  befell  the  Arab  women  and 
children  and  civilian  people  in 
Lebanon. ..and  the  destruction  of 
West  Beirut.  „tbe.  obliteration  of  the 
Palestinian  refugee  camps,'1  Freij 
said. 

The  two  mayors  described  as  “an 
illusion”  Defence  Minister  Arid 
Sharon’s  remarks  that  Israel's 
“chances  for  peaceful  coexistence. 


with  Palestinian  Arabs  became  bet¬ 
ter1”  .with  the  PLO's  deficit. 

Shawwa,  who  was  dismissed  bet 
month  by  the  localinBitaiy  gover¬ 
nor  for  refusing  to  comply  with  a 
demand  to  .end  a  municipal  strike, 
'and  refrain  from  any.  political  ac¬ 
tivity,  said  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
who  met  with  Sharon  were  “col? 
laborators.**  .  - . . - 
On  thequestidnofthc  establish¬ 
ment  of  a.  Palestinian:  state,  Freij 
was  conciliatory  but  Shawwa. was 
adamant'  that  the  Palestinians 
should  “have  our  own  self- 
determination.”  .  -  ~ 

“Yre  insist  that  we  are'  entitled^  to 
have  an  Identity  and  a  state  of  eflj?. 
own,”  Shawwa  said.  ."This  may  take 
some  time  as  long  as  Israel  can  sup¬ 
press'  us.  but  ultimately  we  will  get 
that  goal”'  . 

7  Frey, .  who  has  called  for  mu  (fiat 
reeognition  of  thePalestinian  right 
to  self-determination  and:  Israel's 
right  to  exist,  suggested  negotiations 
calling  for”  East  Jerusalem  to  be  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  Arab 
state  and  West ■  Jerusalem  the 
capital  of  the  Jewish^  stat  e.” 

.  He  said  "the  two  .states  should- 
leant  how  to  live  together 
peabe."  ‘•“•V  '  ;  > 


’rH  (It 


|  Turkic  Eft  teams  topursue  ~terironsi|5 


Hussein  says  Jordan  is  not  Palestine., 


ANKARA,  (Reuter).  —  Turkish 
military  ruler  Kenan  Evren,  facing  a 
wave  of  Armenian  terrorist  attacks,* 
said  yesterday,  “From  now  on  the 
Turkish  state  and  Turkish  nation 
will  consider  itself  free  to  take 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  Jordan’s 
King  Hussein  yesterday  disagreed 
with  Israeli  Defence  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  that  the  permanent  home  of 
the  Palestinians  is  in  Jordan. 

Speaking  from  Amman  during  an 
interview  broadcast  by  ABC  Televi¬ 
sion,  Hussein  said  that  a  resolution 
must  be  reached  by  securing 
Palestinian  rights  on  Palestinian  soil 


under  occupation  by  Isriadf.'' m"the 
West  Bank,  Jerusalem  hnd'Gaza.' 


counter-measures.”, 


West  Bank,  Jeru^m"aharG^., 

Hie  king,  who’ warmly  welcomed 
PLO  terrorists  when  they  arrived  in 
Jordan  from  Beirut  last  week,  said 
that  Jordan  wants  to  give  the 
Palestinians  "a  chance  to  feel  at 
home  in  Jordan.”  But  he  added  that 
"this  does  not  mean  in  any  way  that 
the  issue  is  resolved.” 


Geri.  Evreri  -shS!  last  Friday 


taken  place  is  other  countries. 

The.  mass-circulation  dally  new¬ 
spaper  Gunaydin  said  yesterday 
crack  Turkish^ -intelligence  foUf 
squads  had.jOrdera  to  move  agakjst 
Armenian  terrorists  abroad. 

They  are  to  seize  leaders  “of 
groups  fike+^fier  Arg^aian'feiwet 
Army  for  titeXifinc^bn  of  Armenia 


Turkey  would  “extend -is- power.  -fASALA)  usin g- firearms— if- aecas* 


when  and  where  needed”  to  combat 
the  attacks  —  many  of  which  have 


sary  and_  bring  them  to  Turkey  for 
trial,  the' .newspaper  sard.  -  -  • 


•:8* 


Egypt  sets  3  conditions  for  talks 


SANTA  BARB /T  (Reuter).  — 
President  Ronald  Reagan’s  veto  of 
a  supplemental  appropriations  Nil. 
has  set  .up  another  confrontation 
with  Congress  next  month  when  iL 
returns  from  the  summer  holiday/ 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Egypt  has  now  posed  three  pre¬ 
conditions  for  the  resumption  of  the 
autonomy  talks,  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  told  the  cabinet 
yesterday. 

Reporting  on  a  meeting  which  the 
Israeli  ambassador  to  Cairo,  Moshe 
Sasson,  held  with  Foreign  Minister 
Kama!  Hassan  Ali  a  few  days  ago,* 
Shamir  said  that  in  addition  to  the 
Egyptian  refusal  to  discuss 
autonomy  until  the  last  IDF  soldier 
has  quit  Lebanon,  Egypt  now  wants 
Israel  to  “make  gestures  towards 
the  Palestine  Arabs  and  to  freeze  all 
further  settlement  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories.” 


When  the  two  men  discussed 
further  steps  towards  normalization 
of  relations,  Sasson  asked  Ali  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Shamir)  to  halt  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  incitement  against  Israel 
being  waged  in  the  Egyptian  media, 
against  the  background  of  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon. 

Ali  reportedly  replied  that  while 
the  press  in  Egypt  was  not  control¬ 
led,  he  would  do  what  he  could  to 
pass  on  Sasson 's  complaint 

After  die  session,  a  Government 
Press  Office  reporter  quoted  a 
cabinet  source  as  saying  that  “Israel 
hopes  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  in¬ 
fluence  Egypt  not  to  raise  further 
obstacles  or  preconditions  to 
resumption  of  the  autonomy  talks.” 


The  president  announced  on 
Wednesday  his  intention  to  veto  a 
$14.1  billion  measure  designed  to 
provide  the  government  with 
enough  funds  to  keep  it  running  for 
the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  which  ends  in  October.  ‘ 


Reagan  said  he  vetoed  the  bill 
because  Democrats  added  on  some 
$918  million  in  domestic  program¬ 
mes,  many  of  which  he  haul  vetoed 
previously,  such  as  college  grants 
and  job  training  for  the  elderly. ' 

He  said  the  measure  “would  bust 
the  budget  by  nearly  $1  billion,”  in¬ 
creasing  this  deficit  and  slowing 
economic  recovery.'  -  *' 

.  Unless  Reagan  and  Congress  find 
some  way  to  end  the  impasse,  the 
entire  government  could  grind  to  a 
hah  ay  operating  revenues  ran  out. 


Stricter  rules  for  abortions 


Weinberger  may  ’discuss  embargo  here 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

U.S.  Defence  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  and  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  are  expected  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  American  embargo  on  the 
delivery  of  75  F-16  warplanes  to 
Israel  and  the  suspended  memoran¬ 
dum  of  understanding  on  strategic 
cooperation  between  the  two 
countries,  during  Weinberger’s  two 
day  visit  to  Israel  which  begins  on 
Wednesday. 

Weinberger  is  likely  to  meet 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  in 
Nahariya,  where  Begin  ft  holiday¬ 
ing,  and  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  in  Jerusalem. 


The  F-16  freeze  and  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  cooperation  pact  are  two 
American  sanction  moves  against 
Israel  in  which  Weinberger  was 
closely  involved. 

The  U.S.  suspended  the  con¬ 
troversial  and  vaguely  worded 
cooperation  pact  three  weeks  after 
it  had  been  concluded,  to  punish 
Israel  for  applying  Israeli  law  to  the 
Golan  Heights  last  December. 

The  supply  of  F-I6s  to  Israel  was 
embargoed  after  the  contract  had 
been  signed,  pending  an  inquiry  into 
the  use  of  American  wraponry, 
such  as  cluster  bombs,  in  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon. 


By  ISRAEL  AMRANI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Health  Ministry  yesterday 
published  rales  prohibiting  abor¬ 
tions  erf  fetuses  older  than  22  weeks 
unless  approved  by  a  special, 
hospital -level  committee. 

The  new  rules  essentially  remove 
this  authority  from  the  abortion 
committees  established  under  the 
Abortions  Law. 


abortions,  theoretically  allowed  for  *  — — — 
the  aborting  of  fetuses  older  than  -22  ...  ^ 

weeks*  when  ./movements  of  the  l.m 

.fetus  are  felt. 


According  to  the  rules,  a  -physi¬ 
cian  who  believes  an  abortion  is 
necessary  must  consult  his  hospital 
director,  who  will  then  appoint  ah 
ad  hoc  committee  to  decide  whether 
to  perform  the  abortion. 

The  ministry  explained  that  the 
new  rules  were  needed  because  the 
Abortions  Law,  which  restricts. 


The  rulea  were  based- on  fhq 
recommendations  of  a  special 
ministry  committee  *of 
gynecologists',,  headed*  by  Professor 
Yosef  .Shenkar,  head  of  the 
gynecology,  and  obstetrics  depart 
mept  at.  the  H adaS sah- H  obsew 
Umversity  .Medical;  Centre  in  Ein 
Karem. 


There  were  reports  yesterday  that 
the  new  rides  were  inspired  :by 
Agudat  Yisrael,  through  Drl  Haim 
Sadan,  the  minister's  adviser  on 
matters  of  medicine'  and  religion. 
No  authorized  ministry  official  was 
available  for  comment  yesterdgy.  . 


Oman’s  Sultan  Qaboos  congratulates  Jemayel 


MUSCAT  (Reuter).  —  Sultan 
Qaboos  of  Oman  has  sent  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  message  to  Lebanese 


munication  by  the  leader  of  an  Arab 
country  with  Jemayel,  who -was 
elected  last  week  over  intense  op- 


STRASBERG.  —  An  auditorium 
named  after  Lee  Strasberg,  the 
pioneer  of  “method  acting”-  who 
died  last  February,  is  to  be  be  butU 
in  the  Tel  Aviv  Hatikva  Quarter's 
Beit  Danny  Community  Centre,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.5m„  contributed  by  the. 
New  York  Jewish  community,,  die 
Elite  Company  .  and  the 
Municipality. 


JERUSALEM  OF  .GQLD.  — *  -A 
fashion  show,  featuring  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  students from  the  Hadassah 
Seligsberg-Brandeis  Comprehen¬ 
sive  High.  School,  in  Jerusalem  bn 
the  theme  “Jerusalem  of  Gold,"  vail 
be  hrid  at  the  school -on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  fi  nal  day  of  the  68th  Had^s- 
sah  Convention  now  taking  place. 


salts 


President-elect  Bashir  Jemayel,  the  position  from  Lebanese  leftists  and 
Oman  press  agency  said  today.  Moslem. 

This  is  the  first  public  com- 


The  Israel  Branch  of 
The  World  Jewish  Congress 


announces,  with  deep  sorrow 
the  death  of 


Dr.  NAHUM  GOLDMANN  * 


the  Founder- President  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress 


With  deep  sorrow;  :  : 

we  announce  the  passing  of  .  our  beloved 


ERNA  HOROWITZ 


nee  K  order  ' 


The  Family 


With  de«p  sorrow  we  announce  the  sudden  passing  ofW  Moved 

ALEXANDER  SEGAL 

.  IBamaiGanl.  . .  .  _  ...  . 

Tb«  funeral  wiB  be  held  today.  Monday.  Auqus;  30.  (982.  at  1.0  Km.  at  the  Kfar 
Samir  cametBiy.  Haifa  . ■ 

bertewed: 

Son.  Mrcha.  Segal 

a.-  -  •  Safr,  Ania-Roaenbtelt 

and  ait  the  family 


alo 


6.  %arty hawks  opposewar  inquiry 

Oh  t  -W- V 


'*r, - »  ■ - •  - - MTX'-. - V  T - a- - * 

3  Ferision  in  Labour  over  panel  vote 


Bv  SARAH' HONIG 

V*  "  \  .  -  Post  Political  Reporter:  - 

'  '  fFL  AVIV;-  — The-  Alignment;  may  vote  anew  for  its 

>  7_'  e^resentatives  bn  the  Knesset  Foreign.  Affairs,  and 
■  *  -Deft  nee  Committee.  The  matter  is'already  causing  ten- 
r  vsioij  within  .Labour,,.-./ :  vV  ••.-  •  _ 

■J^.  The  subject  arose  after  it  became  known  that  the 
‘l  s'  :6jrirnittee  is ..to-be  'increased1  by  four  new  members'  — 
/  two?  from  the  Likud-  and  two -from  the  Alignment;  The 
.  ~  ;i/  '-I’afit  that  additions  are  in  the  offing  is.already. causing  a 
■*  ■>/_'  air  In  the  Labour  Party,  main  constituent  of  the  Align- 
’  -'•rhent.  Many  members'arguedlhat  this  is  an  opportunity 


Lebanon.  The  paper  calls  for  the  prevention  of  further 
fighting;  in  Lebanon,  no  interference  in  its  internal -af¬ 
fairs  and  for  a  speedy  withdrawal  of  the  IDF. 

MK  Dov  Ben-Meir,  who  insists  he  is  not  a  hawk  but 
an  “old  style  Mapainik/’  said  that  the  position  paper  is 
“the  least  necessary  Lhing  for  us  at  the  moment.'1  Ben- 
Merr  says  the  paper  is  “superfluous  since  it  is  up  to  the 
government  and  not  the  opposition  to  formulate  future 
policy.1'  Peres  is  reported  willing  to  make  corrections  in 
the  paper  to  accommodate  hawk  demands. 

Ben-Meir  added  that  he  and  like-minded  Labour 
MKs  feel  that  .  “Israel  has  legitimate  interests  in 


:c.overhauI  the  party's  entire  representation.  Although  -  Lebanon.  A  stable  government  there  will  prevent 


m 


-,  ’:v.hiV  demand  is  especially  strong  from  the  hawks,  party,  terrorism,  just  as  Syria  and  Jordan  do  not  jet  the 
. .  \  centrists  have  als'b  come' but  in Tts  favour.  V  ”  .  terrorists  operate  from  their  territory.  Labour  govern- 

.  .  jMKShoshana  Arbelli-AimbsHnp  and  a. source  close  merits  interfered  in  the  past  in  Jordan,  and  the  Six-Day 
J  .to^party  chairman  Shimon:  Peres  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  War  broke  out  after  Israel  threatened  to  put  things  in 
.that  “chances  arethat  there  will  be  a  re-vote  on  the  en-  order  in  Damascus.  Labour  cannot  ask  this  government 
tire;  labour  committee"  membership,^  probably  after  not  to  do  what  it  had  done  itself.”  • 

^N^tht  High  Holidays  arid  just,  before  the  Knesset  is  due  to  He  criticized  Gur*s  accusations  that  Bashir  Jemayel 
reconvene'  for  its  winter  session.  '  was  elected  president  of  Lebanon  as  a  result  of  Israel's 

5  “A  r  belli  said  that ‘/hawks  are’.  clamouring-  for  this  military  intervention  as  “a  damaging  statement  that  can 

“be cause  the  committee  does  not  represent  the  makeup  only  serve  Israel’s  enemies.  Labour  created  Jemayel. 
of  the  party  or  opinions.  It  is  loaded  too  heavily  in  the  Rabin,  Peres,  and  Gur  built  him  up,  supplied  him  with 
doves'  favour/1  She  and' other  MKs  are  demanding  a  weapons  and  now  complain  against  his  election," 
secret  ballot  this  vote.  he  said. 

A  source  close  to  Feres. said  that  while  such  a  vote  An  inquiry  commission  would  be  "the  most  unwise 
may  well  take  place!;  it  is  moved' "with  a  deep  sense  of  demand  Labour  can  make”  Ben-Meir  said.  The 
.  '‘:dftfld.  The  choosing  of  the  party’s  representatives  on  government  has  won  a  very  real  achievement  in  the 
.,/^he  committee  in  1981  was  accompanied  by.  very  vehe-  v  removal  of  the  terrorists  from  Beirut  and  the  general 


' ::  ftaAi  quarrels  between  doves  and  hawks  from  which  the 

party,  has  not"  recovered  to  thisday." _ 

k  Labour  sources  fear  that  internecine  fighting  may 
-recur  "but. this  time-with  far  greater  ferocity/’  Many 
"  Labour  MKs  are  expected  to  stand  for  the  committee. 
‘ ' .  t>n  another  issue.  Labour  PartJ  hawks  have  announ¬ 
ced  that  they  intend  to  oppose  demands  that  the  party 
-  formally  request  the  -establishment  of  a  commission  of 
L  -jn^oiry  into  the  government's  handling. of  the  war. 

/The  latest  anti-war  pronouncements  from  MK  Mor- 
‘dechai  Gur  have  createda  fenhent  among  hawks.  Many 
^tailing  for  political  action  which  will  include. opposi¬ 
tion  to  Peres’  draft  position  paper  _on  the  situation  in 


public  knows  this.  The  terrorists  were  evicted  not 
because  of  Labour's 'critical  pronouncements,  but  due 
tq  military  pressure.  The  results  have  justified  the 
government's  decisions.  It  would  be  better  for  Labour 
to  concentrate  on  the  country's  sorry  economic  state.” 

Arbelli  added  that  “Gur  would  do  far  better  not  to 
criticize  the  very  things  which  he  had  done  when  chief 
of  staff.  He  advocated  hitting  hard  at  the  terrorists  even 
if  civilians  stood  in  the  way.  He  cannot  now  change  his 
tune.” 

Arbelli  told  The  Post  she  feels  Gur  wants  to  build  him¬ 
self  up  as  a  third  force  in  the  party  vis-a-vis  Peres  and 
Rabin,  as  the  leader  of  the  doves. 


Biton  refuses  to  go,  so  Kollek  does 


MK  Charlie  Biton  of  the' 
•Democratic  Front  for  Peace  and 
•Equality  turned  up  unexpectedly 
yesterday  at  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek' s 
office  and  reportedly  demanded 
that  the  mayor  grant  a  friend  of 
Bitop’s  a  more  favourable  position 
for  a  stand  in  the  Mahane  Yehuda 
•market'. 

.  Kollek  explained  that  the  request 
would  have  to  go  through  the  nor¬ 
mal.  licensing  channels.  Biton 
reportedly  would  not  accept  this  as 
an  answer.  After  an  angry  ex¬ 
change,  Bhon  refused  to  leave  the 
office,  so  the  mayor  himself  walked 
out. 

A  police  officer  persuaded  Biton 
•  to  leave  the  office,  after  an  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  for  him  to  meet  with 
Kollek  at  a  later  date. 

MK  Charlie  Biton  being  escorted 
from  the  office  of  Jerusalem 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  yesterday. 

.  '.  -T  t:*  •  (Yossi Zamir; ScoojrSO) 


SM’ites  spit  over  peace  witii  lsracl  1 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  The  Shi’ite  Moslems  form  the 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
"  SI  DON.  —  Members  of  the  Shfite 
community  in  South  Lebanon  have 
rejected  a  decision  of  their  spiritual 
and  secular  leaden  in  Beirut  to  op¬ 
pose- any  peace  treaty  with  Israel.- ■ 
Stifites  in  South  Lebanon  tdd  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  only  a  peace 
trgaly  with  Israeli  could  prevent  the 
PLO  from  rebuilding  its  military 
bases  in  their  villages.  ' 

Today  hundreds  of  Shi’ite  vil¬ 
lagers  work  in  Jewish  settlements  in 
-tipper  Galilee  and  receive  free 
medical  treatment  in  Israeli 
hospitals.  Several  hundred  Shiites 
have  joined  Major  Saad  Haddad's 
—militia  since  Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee. 


Soldier  killed  by 
mine  is  buried 

NETANYA  (Itin).  —  Samal  Adi 
Gross,  20,  who  was  fatally  wounded 
on  Friday,  was  buried  yesterday  in 
the  Netanya  military  cemetery. 

Gross,  a  guide  in  the  IDF  Educa¬ 
tion  Corps,  was  wounded  when  a 
bus  in  which  he  was  leading  a  tour 
group  went  over  a  land  mine  near 
Tyre.  He  died  on  Saturday. 

Gross  had  been  a  guide  for  the 
Scouts  and  the  Nature  Protection 
Society.  He  leaves  his  parents  and  a 
sister. 


Year  m  jaillor 
seditions  daubing 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH.  —  The  local 
magistrates  court  yesterday  handed 
out  a  one-year  prison  sentence  to  a 
Lower  Galilee  man  for  daubing 
A  cab-nationalist,  slogans,  on  walls  in 
his  village  last  May. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  longest 
prison  term  imposed  for  such  an  of¬ 
fence.  The  prisoner,  Jamal  Abdul 
Nasser  Jabarin,  of  Umm  el-Fahm, 
had  admitted  to  the  charge. 


largest  community  in  Lebanon. 

The  resolution  opposing  a  formal 
peace  treaty  with  Israel,  taken  at  a  I  — j-  <  i 
special  session  held  in  Beirut  over  |  FftUT  flGlfl  HI  p&ETOi 
the  weekend. in  the  presence  of  two 
cabinet  ministers,  stated:  "For 


cabinet  ministers,  stated:  “For 
many  years,  we  the  Shiites,  con¬ 
sidered  the  Zionist  entity  the  biggest 
enemy  of  the  Arab  world.  Recent 
military  developments  have 
strengthened  our  feeling  that 
Lebanon  must  avoid  any  direct  or 
indirect  ties  with  Israel,  and  we  ask 
Israel  only  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  all  of  Lebanon." 

A  similar  stand  was  adopted  by 
Nabih  Bari,  commander  of  El- 
Atnal,  the  Shi'ite  military  organiza- 
.  tion. 


station  robbery 


Journalists’  body  reprimands  Army  Radio  staffers 


JThe  executive  of  the  Israel  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association  last- week  ap¬ 
proved  the  report  of  a  committee 
:hat  investigated  the  recent  events 
il  Galei  Zahal.  the  Army  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  where  some  staffers  have  com¬ 
plained  of  a  "witchhunt"  against 
n  road  casters  who  expressed  anti- 
sttvernment  sentiments  on  the  air. 

The  Journalists  Association  com¬ 
mittee  wound  up  its- investigation 
with  the  declaration  that  “whoever 
does  things  like  that  has  no  place  in 
the  Journalists  Association/'  referr¬ 
ing  specifically  to-  -broadcasters 
Avshalom  Kor  and  Emmanuel 


Hare uve ni,  who  went  to  Chief  of 
Staff  Rav-Aluf  Rafael  Eitan  with  a 
list  of  complaints  about  broad¬ 
casters  who  allegedly  aired  "left- 
wing”  views  about  the  war  in 
Lebanon. 

But  the  declaration  has  no 
operative  meaning,  ‘since 
membership  in  the  association  can 
be  terminated  only  by  .  the  central 
committee  after  the  individual  cases 
have  been  discussed  either  by  the 
ethics  committee  or  by  the 
members'  court.  Therefore,  Kor 
and  Hareuveni  still  retain  their 
membership,  in  the  organization. 
(Him)  - 


Bonds'  sales  ahealby  $65m.  over  last  year 

•  *  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter"  the  Lebanese  operation.on  Israel  s 

Sam  Rothberg.  general  chairman  economy. 

rf  the  Israel  Bond  SDealdng  at  last  night’s  session  of 

reported  yesterday  .  the  1982  International  Israel  Bond 

=jss  st-sars.' js  .gg&=s»~ 

nine  weeks  to  offset  the  impact  of  Of  IV8J. 
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Kollek  predicts  calm  start, 
to  Jerusalem  school  year 


Ambulance  crews  attend  to  the  casualties  in  yesterday’s  head-on  crash 
on  the  Jerusalem-Te!  Aviv  highway.  iYiiduk  Eihawr.  scoop  so» 

Lebanese  relief  chief  dies 
in  crash  near  Jerusalem 


Post  Reporter 

Two  men  were  kill¬ 
ed  and  a  third  man 
was  seriously  injured 
in  a  head-on  car  colli¬ 
sion'  yesterday  "on  the  " 
Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv 
highway,  three 
kilometres  west  of  the 
capital. 

The  dead  men  were 
identified  as  Haim  Gil, 
56,  a  Foreign  Ministry 


official,  and  Dr. 
Mordechai  Avitzur.  a 
senior  official  3l  the 
Labour  and  Social  Af¬ 
fairs  Ministry  who  was 
appointed  in  June  to 
coordinate  the  work  of 
international  relief 
organizations  in 
Lebanon. 

The  identity  of  the 
injured  man  has  not 
yet  been  released,  but 
he  was  reported  to  be 


in  stable  condition  at 
Shaare  Zedek  Hospital 
in  Jerusalem. 

The  crash  occurred 
when  the  driver  of  the 
car  travelling  to 
Jerusalem  apparently 
lost  control  of  his 
Subaru  on  a  sharp 
curve  and  headed 
straight  into  the  on¬ 
coming  traffic  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
highway. 


Bus-car  crash  kills  woman, 
injures  singer  Arik  Einstein 


By  JEFFREY  HELLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIVi  —  Police  are  holding  a 
Dan  bus  driver  whose  vehicle  was 
involved  in  a  road  accident  early 
yesterday  that  killed  one  woman 
and  injured  pop  star  Arik  Einstein 
and  two  others. 

The  collision  occurred  at  3.40 
a.m.  at  the  comer  of  Frishman  and 
Reiness  streets,  when  the  bus. 
which  police  believe  ran  a  stop  sign, 
slammed  into  a  car  driven  by  Nurit 
Burstein  and  carrying  painter  Rivka 
Rubinstein,  Einstein  and  his 
girlfriend.  Sima  Eltahu. 

Rivka  Rubins'tein.  38.  was 
pronounced  dead  at  Ichilov 
Hospital,  police  said. 


Einstein  was  hospitalized  at 
Ichilov  suffering  from  concussion,  a 
broken  hand  and  several  broken 
ribs.  He  is  listed  in  fair  condition 
and  never  lost  consciousness. 

Eliahu  was  described  as  in  serious 
condition  with  internal  injuries, 
police  said.  Burstein  is  in  serious 
condition  aL  Rokah  Hospital. 

Police  said  the  four  were  return¬ 
ing  home  from  a  party  at  the 
Shablul  Club  in  honour  of  singer 
Shalom  Hanoch  when  the  accident 
occurred.  The  bus  driver,  whose  vehi¬ 
cle  was  empty  at  the  time  or  the 
crash,  was  arrested.  He  will  be 
brought  to  court  tomorrow  for  a  re¬ 
mand  hearing. 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  predicted 
yesterday  that  the  opening  of  school 
in  Jerusalem  this  Wednesday  would 
be  “quite  calm,”  but  criticized 
those  parents  and  teachers  who  try 
to  get  their  way  ■  by  threatening 
strikes  or  violence. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Beil 
Agron.  the  mayor  said  there  were 
likely  to  be  a  few  problems  when 
the  schools  open  their  doors  to 
some  94,000  pupils  —  2.G00  more 
than  last  year  —  but  the  new- 
academic  year  would  begin 
smoothly. 

Nevertheless,  the  city’s 
educational  system  is  stretched  for 
space  and  facilities  by  norms  set  un¬ 
realistically  by  the  Education 
Ministry  several  years  ago,  Kollek 
said. 

While  teachers  deserve  high 
salaries  and  respect,  they  have  not 
always  set  an  educational  example 
to  their  pupils,  he  continued.  “Even 
before  we  start  to  discuss  a 
problem,  they  threaten  to  close  the 
school  down.  It’s  unfair.  What  do 
pupils  learn  from  this  behaviour'?'* 

The  mayor  declared  his  firm  sup¬ 
port  for  integration  reform,  main¬ 
taining  that  its  benefits  would  take 
years  —  "even  a  generation”  —  10 
materialize.  He  criticized  parents  or 
pupils  who  have  threatened  to  close 
down  Gymnasia  Rehavia  High 
School  over  the  issue. 

While  noting  that  the 
municipality  inherited  very  inade¬ 
quate  educational  facilities  Tor  Arab 
youths  from  the  Jordanians  in  1967, 
Kollek  conceded  that,  today,  not 
enough  is  being  done  for  these 
pupils,  who  constitute  18  to  20  per 
cent  of  Jerusalem  schoolchildren. 
In  the  last  12  years,  only  two  gym¬ 
nasiums  were  built  for  Arab 
youngsters,  compared  to  52  such 
sports  facilities  for  the  Jewish  sec¬ 
tor. 

Tamar  Eshel.  the  city  council 
member  in  charge  of  education, 
reported  that  a  little  nore  than  half 
of  East  Jerusalem's  pupils  study  in 
city-supported  schools,  with  the  rest 


in  private  institutions.  Over  400 
classrooms  are  still  urgently  needed 
to  ffil  the  educational  gap.  Rented 
facilities  in  apartment  buildings  are 
difficult  to  obtain  and  unsuitable  for 
leaching,  she  added,  s.aying  she 
would  press  Tor  special  government 
funding  for  Arab  schools. 

Schools  for  ultra-Orthodox  Jews, 
some  of  them  assisted  by  the 
municipality  and  some  independent, 
are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  physical  facilities  in  many 
lalmudei  tora  are  very  poor,  but  the 
city  allocated  funds  recently  to 
make  some  repairs. 

Special  education  facilities  for 
the  meially  and  physically  han¬ 
dicapped  have  received  a  big  boost 
in  the  past  year  or  two,  said  Eshel, 
with  some  kindergartens  available 
for  three  year  olds. 

A  total  of  56  per  cent  of  the  city’s 
schools  are  slate  secular.  28  per 
cent  state  religious,  14  per  cent  in- 
dependent  (mainly  Agudat 
YisraeU  and  two  per  cent;  special 
education.  The  list  does  not  include 
lalmudei  tora. 

Kollek  said  one  of  his  "failures" 
has  been  his  inability  to  persuade 
the  Education  Ministry  to  send  stu¬ 
dents  of  agriculture  to  municipal 
parks  For  practical  study.  They 
could  be  put  in  charge  of  a  plot,  and 
learn  about  irrigation,  environment 
and  respect  for  public  property,  the 
mayor  explained. 

As  for  parents'  complaints  against 
a  ministry  decision  to  have  pupils 
clean  school  rooms  and  grounds, 
Kollek  noted  that  such  an  effort  has 
been  operating  successfully  in  a 
number  of  Jerusalem  schools  for 
years. 

Yoel  Shiftan.  head  of  the  city’s 
education  department,  asserted  chat 
vandalism  against  school  property 
in  the  city  has  “decreased 
dramatically"  in  the  past  few  years, 
since  school  yards  were  opened  on 
afternoons  and  weekends  for 
children  to  play  there. 

Eshel  praised  city  officials  for 
their  hard  work  in  preparing  the 
school  year  opening,  despite  cut¬ 
backs  and  the  reserve  callup  of 
many  colleagues. 


Teachers  postpone  any  action 
until  after  ministers  meet 


Argov’s  brain  condition  improving 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  They  said  Argov,  who  has  spenr 

Ambassador  to  the  UK  Shlomo  •»«  "eeks  a>  the  rehabtUtatior  «n- 
Argov.  Who  was  shit  by  lerrorists  trcv 's.  f^^ally  m 
almost  three  months  ago  fn  London.  a"d  h'?,lle  * 
has  Shown  progress  in  his  mental,  rehab,  nation  will  take  »'»"«'>"*• 
abilities!  But  he  ii  still  paralyzed  in  .  Ai*ov  s  sP^ch.p<=mor>  and  con- 
all'  four  limbs  and  has-  suffered  a  cemration  facilmes  are  much  im- 

serious,  irreversible  vision  han-  P™™d.  the  doctors  He  can 
j:  ao  keep  up  a  lively  conversation  wtth 

This  was  reported  yesterday  at  a  therapists  and  visitors  and  he  also 

press  conference  by  Professor  Alex-  shc"'s  m,crest  lhc  news 
ander  M agora,  head  of  the  Argov  is  exercising  daily  as  part 
Hadassah  rehabilitation  centre  on  of  his  therapy  and  is  allowed  two 
Mi.  Scopus,  and  by  Professor  visitors  each  afternoon,  the  doctors 
Aharon  Beller.  Argov's  physician.  said. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  Four  men  were  arrested 
here  early  yesterday  shortly  after  a  I 
IS15.000  raid  on  a  petrol  station  in 
Rehov  Don.  ! 

A  police  spokesman  said  the 
suspects'  car  was  stopped  by  detec¬ 
tives  at  the  Acre-Haifa  junction.  A 
search  allegedly  uncovered-  a  large 
sum  or  money. 

The  spokesman  said  the  night 
watchman  at  the  petrol  station  told 
police  he  had  been  asleep  during 
the  break-in  and  bad  not  seen  or 
heard  anything. 


Israeli-Arali  birth  rate 
may  be  dropping 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TAIBA.  —  The  number  of  children 
born  to  Israeli  Arabs  appears  to  be 
dropping,  and  one  of  the  results  has 
been  a  fall  in  the  number  of  children- 
enrolled  at  compulsory 
kindergartens,  Adnan  Hamsha, 
director  of  Taiba's  education 
department,  said. 

In  Taiba,  the  largfest  town  in  the 
Triangle,  two  kindergartens  were 
closed  after  the  last  school  year  due 
to  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
three-year-olds. 

In  Tira,  also  a  large  Triangle 
town,  a  similar  drop  in  registrations 
has  occurred,  although  no  schools 
have  had  to  dose  as  yet. 

Hamsha  attributed  what  he 
believes  is  the  reduced  number  of 
children  among  Israeli  Arabs  to  the 
increased  popularity  of  birth  con- 


HU  team  finds  way  to  help  fight  cancer 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

A  new  method  of  fighting  liver 
cancer  and  chronic  hepatitis  has 
been  developed  by  scientists  at 
Jerusalem’s  Hadassah-Hebrew 
University  Hospital,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  in  New  York  and  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  Boston. 

An  article  describing  the  research 
appears  in  this  month's  Mature,  the 
British  scientific  journal,  project 
head  Dr.  Daniel  Shouval  yesterday 
told  some  2,000  delegates  and 
guests  attending  the  68th  national 
convention  of  Hadassah  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  still  experimental  method 
uses  monoclonal  antibodies  to  at¬ 
tack  and  destroy  the  Hepatitis  B 
virus  secreted  by  human  liver 
cancer  cells  and  thus  help  prevent 
or  suppress  tumor  formation. 

Two  other  researchers  reported 
findings  to  ‘  the  convention.  Dr. 


Exhibit  to  mark  40  years 
since  Warsaw  uprising 
LOHAMH  HAGETA'OT  (Itim). 
—  A  special  exhibition  to  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising  against  the  Nazis 
will  be  held  next  year  in  the 
Holocaust  Museum  or  this  Western 
Galilee  kibbutz.  The  revolt  began  in 
April  1943. 

Museum  officials  have  appealed 
to  the  public  to  loan  them  any  rele¬ 
vant  documents  from  this  period 
which  could  be  exhibited. 


Daniel  Weinstein  said  positive 
results  had  been  obtained  in  tests  of 
the  drug  bromokryptine  for  treating 
one  type  of  sterility  in  women  and 
Dr.  Amram  Ayaion  presented 
findings  of  his  research  on  ulcers. 


Share 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Histadrut 
Teachers  Union  yesterday  decided 
to  grant  Education  Minister 
Zevulun  Hammer  and  Finance 
Minister  Yoram  Aridor  an  extra 
day's  reprieve  to  find  a.way.to  meet 
teachers'  demands  that  the  Etzioni 
recommendations  be  implemented. 

The  ministers  will  meet  again  to¬ 
day,  and  the  teachers  will  plan  their 
next  move  after  they  learn  the 
results  of  that  meeting. 

Meanwhile,  the  union  yesterday 
demanded  an  urgent  meeting  with 
Hammer  and  with  the  director  of 
the  ministry’s  central  region  to 
protest  what  the  teachers  call  a 
breach  of  agreement.  The  union 
claims  that  many  teachers  in  the 
central  region  have  not  yet  been 
told  in  which  schools  they  are  going 
to  teach  or  what  their  hours  will  be, 
despite  the  ministry's  promise  to 
protect  their  jobs. 

There  is  not  one  school  in  the  en¬ 


tire  central  region  where  all 
teachers'  placement  problems  had 
been  solved,  the  union  spokesman 
said,  if  the  minister  and  regional 
direcior  do  not  find  time  to  deal 
with  the  problem  today,  schools  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  (not  in¬ 
cluding  Tel  Aviv)  may  not  open  on 
Wednesday. 

The  union  has  also  come  out 
against  the  Education  Ministry’s 
plan  to  have  pupils  clean  and  main¬ 
tain  their  schools.  The  teachers  say 
insufficient  thought  was  given  to  the 
legal,  organizational  and  safety 
implications  of  this  programme. 

The  Secondary'  Schools  Teachers 
Association  has  already  instructed 
its  members  not  to  comply  with  the 
ministry’s  new  cleaning  plan,  claim¬ 
ing  it  was  decided  upon  unilaterally 
by  the  ministry. 

And  the  Clerks  Union,  which 
represents  all  school  janitors, 
yesterday  threatened  to  take  action 
if  janitors’  jobs  are  endangered  by 
the  pupils'  cleaning  plan. 
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TfoTLR  Treasury  chief  here  on  visit 

Michael  Bluroenthal.  a  Former  The  former  secretary  is  presently 
US  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bur- 
the  Carter  administration,  arrived  in  roughs,  a  huge  U.S.  corporation  in 
uraelvesterday  as  guest  of  Industry  the  field  of  electronics  which 
and  Trade  Minister  Gideon  Patt  for  employs  67,000  and  has  a  S3.5  bil- 
*  fmir-dav  visit.  -  lion  annual  turnover. 

Blumenthal  is  expected  to  meet  During  his  visit,  Blumenthal  will 
with  Prime  Minister  Menachem  visit  several  electronic  plants  and 
Begin  and  with  Finance  Minister  will  meet  with  leading  economic 
Yoram  Aridor*  figures. 
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Showdown  seen  on  Solidarity  birthday 


WARSAW.  —  Poland's  military 
ruler.  General  Wojciech  Jaruzelski. 
\cMcrduy  appealed  lo  people  losias 
away  from  opposition  demon  si  ra¬ 
tions  planned  for  tomorrow  and  said 
any  violation  of  martial  law  would 
not  be  tolerated. 

His  televised  speech  contrasted  in 
ils  mildness  with  earlier  crave  warn¬ 
ings  by  other  government  leaders 
that  the  demonstrations  could  be  a 
prelude  to  a  general  strike  and 
armed  uprising. 

Speaking  at  a  passing -out 
ceremony  Tor  army  officers  in 
Po/nan.  the  general  urged  people  to 
refrain  from  “excesses  and  ir¬ 
responsible  demonstrations." 

"Martial  law  can  be  liked  or  dis¬ 
liked,  but  it  is  u  law  which  must  be 
respected."  Jaru/elski  said. 

Underground  leaders  of  the 
suspended  Solidarity  Tree  trade  un¬ 
ion  have  called  for  workers  and 
other  union  members  to  take  part  in 
demonstrations  to  mark  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  un- 
p'n. 

Heavier  than  usual  patrols  of 
blue-uniformed  police  officers  car¬ 
rying  automatic  weapons  on  foot 
and  in  trucks  continued  to  roam  the 
city  in  greater  numbers  than  during 
the  past  week. 

The  military  prosecutor's  office 
said  in  a  communique  published  by 
the  Polish  news  agency,  PAP,  that 
27  people  were  arrested  Saturday 
for  distributing  leaflets  calling  for 
demonstrations  tomorrow. 

During  the  past  week  the 
authorities  mounted  unprecedented 
numbers  of  raids  on  underground 
priming  presses,  seizing  leaflets  in 
Szczecin.  Warsaw,  Lodz.  Wroclaw-. 
Gora  and  Poznan,  according  to 
PAP  reports. 

Despite  the  stepped-up  security, 
however.  Radio  Solidarity,  the  un¬ 
ion's  underground  voice,  returned 
lo  the  FM  channels  Saturday  night 
and  urged  police  to  disobey  orders 
to  arrest  people  or  place  them  un¬ 
der  surveillance. 

Last  week  senior  government  and. 
Communist  Party  figures  repeatedly 
warned  Poles  that  tomorrow's  i 
demonstrations  would  be  a  prelude  | 


Gay  athletes  convene 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (AP).  — 
Homosexuals  representing  149 
cities  around  the  world  convened 
on  San  Francisco's  Kezar  Stadium 
Saturday  to  begin  nine  days  of 
athletic  competition. 

“People  will  see  some  very  fine 
athletes.’’  said  Dr.  Thomas  Wad¬ 
dell.  the  games  organizer.  “If 
they're  coming  to  see  some  kind  of 
gay  extravaganza,  they're  going  to 
be  very  disappointed." 

Competitors  include  heterosexual 
as  well  as  homosexual  men  and 
women,  said  Waddell,  who  finished 
sixth  in  the  Decathlon  at  the  1968 
Mexico  City  Olympics. 
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Registration  has  begun 
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★  Self  Defence 
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For  additional  details: 
at  above  address.  8  a.m.-12  noon. 
Tel.  052-72026.  03-450111. 
03-453993. 
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lu  a  general  strike  and  armed  upris¬ 
ing.  and  that  the  organizers  were 
preparing  Molotov  cocktails, 
sharpened  crowbars  and  other 
weapons  for  use  against  police. 

Leaflets  have  called  lor 
demonstrations  in  Warsaw.  Gdansk 
—  the  birthplace  of  Solidarity  — 
and  other  major  cities. 

Zbigniew  Bujak.  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  underground  spokesman,  said 
in  a  bulletin  that  although  there 
could  be  casualties,  the  gatherings 
must  go  ahead  lo  show  there  is  still 
national  support  for  Solidarity,' 
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more  than  eight  months  after  it  was 
suspended  at  the  introduction  of 
martial  law. 

In  a  pastoral  letter  read  in 
churches  yesterday.  Catholic 
bishops  said:  “In  the  hearts  of  many 
Poles  there  is  a  feeling  of  rebellion 
and  anger,  disappointment  and 
despair." 

But  the  letter  called  for  the  an¬ 
niversary  to  be  marked  peacefully 
and  said  both  the  authorities  and 
opposition  groups  share  respon¬ 
sibility  Tor  maintaining  peace. 
(Reuter,  UPf) 
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A  Polish  policeman  stands  guard  as  troops  march  past  Victory  Square 
in  central  Warsaw.  (UPl  telephoto) 

Angola:  '30,000  Africans  poised  to  invade’ 


LISBON  (AP).  —  Angola's  Defence 
Ministry  says  30,000  South  African 
troops  are  massed  by  ils  border  with 
South  West  Africa  (Namibia)  ready 
to  join  5.500  who  already  have  in¬ 
vaded  southern  Cunene  province, 
according  to  reports  reaching  here 
yesterday. 

Defence  Ministry' sources  believe 
Tour  South  African  brigades  are 
"ready  to  invade  Angolan  territory 
at  any  moment."  Angola’s  news 
agency  reported  from  Luanda,  the 
nation’s  capital. 

Support  Tor  the  troops  included 
60  combat  planes,  an  undetermined 
number  of  helicopter  gunships  and 


300  armoured  personnel  carriers, 
the  report  said. 

Angola  first  reported  that  a  large 
South  African  force  had  crossed  its 
southern  border  on  July  20. 

South  African  military  authorities 
confirmed  the  invasion  August  1 1 
by  announcing  their  forces  had  kil¬ 
led  113  black  guerrillas  at  a  base  of 
the  South  West  African  People’s 
Organization  (SWAPO)  in  Cunene. 
There  was  no  immediate  reaction  to 
the  new  Angolan  claims. 

SWAPO  has  been  fighting  white 
South  African  troops  for  16  years 
for  independence  for  South  West 
Africa. 


NATO  set  to  open  huge  fall  maneuvers 


CASTEAU.  Belgium  (UPl).  — 
NATO  nations  this  week  launch  a 
major  series  of  war  games  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  over  two  months  throughout 
Allied  Command  Europe  —  from 
Norway  to  Turkey. 

General  Bernard  Rogers, 
supreme  allied  commander  of 
Europe,  will  signal  the  official  start 
of  the  annual  series  of  exercises, 
called  Autumn  Forge,  at  a 
ceremony  in  Naples  on  Thursday. 

Officials  at  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 
(SHAPE)  said  that  between  250,000 
and  300.000  troops  will  be  involved 
in  the  1982  exercises. 

Highlighting  them  once  more  is 
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“Reforger”  —  return  of  forces  to 
Germany  —  a  U.S.  strategic  rein¬ 
forcement  exercise  demonstrating 
U.S.  readiness  to  rush  to  Europe’s 
assistance  in  case  of  a  crisis. 

The  24  exercises  in  Autumn 
Forge  are  aimed  at  improving  com¬ 
bat  effectiveness  through  inter¬ 
operability,  improving  crisis 
management  capabilities  in  Allied 
Command  Europe.  and 
demonstrating  solidarity  and 
preparedness. 

More  than  19.000  American 
troops  are  being  ferried  to  Europe 
by  plane  from  the  U.S.  while  the 
U.S.  Navy  is  shipping  some  28,000 
tons  of  equipment  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic. 

As  in  the  past,  France,  although 
not  participating  in  NATO's  in¬ 
tegrated  military  command,  will 
provide  forces  to  participate  in  the 
exercise. _ • 

SEXISM.  —  Two  women  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  recently  in  the 
northeastern  Chinese  city  of 
Shenyang  after  their  husbands  tor¬ 
mented  them  for  giving  birth,  to 
baby  girls,  the  China  Youih  News 
reported  yesterday. 


Japan  bids  to  end 
crisis  with  China 
over  textbooks 

TOKYO  (UPf).  —  The  government 
began  moving  Saturday  to  find  a 
new  solution  to  the  dispute  over 
revisions  in  Japanese  history  text¬ 
books  after  its  bid  to  resolve  the 
diplomatic  row  was  rejected  by 
China. 

Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  KJichi 
Miyazawa  told  reporters  the 
government  would  summon  of¬ 
ficials  for  a  meeting  today  to  diffuse 
the  growing  diplomatic  crisis 
!  between  the  two  countries. 

The  statement  came  shortly  after 
news  reached  Tokyo  that  China  had 
rejected  Japan's  pledge  to  rewrite 
the  history  textbooks,  saying  the 
Japanese  offer  fell  "far  short”  of 
China's  demands. 

China  and  other  countries  have 
criticized  new  textbooks  used  in 
Japanese  schools,  which  they  claim 
soften  accounts  of  Japanese  military 
and  colonial  brutality  before  and 
during  World  War  II. 

Government  sources  said  Tokyo 
is  worried  the  Chinese  reaction  may 
jeopardize  Prime  Minister  Zenko 
Suzuki's  scheduled  visit  to  China  in 
late  September. 

Transatlantic  record 
for  smallest  boat 

Falmouth,  England  (UPi).  — 

American  sailor  Bill  Dunlop  early 
yesterday  climbed  out  of  his  9-foot 
1-inch  (176  metres)  boat,  swigged 
some  champagne  and  claimed  the 
record  as  the  smallest  boat  to  cross 
the  Atlantic. 

It  had  been  78  days  since  Lhe  4)- 
year-old  truck  driver  set  out  from 
Portland,  Maine,  in  his  tiny  vessel, 
Wind's  Will.  Since  then,  he  went 
through  Atlantic  storms,  marvelled 
at  whales  and  sailed  over  4,800 
kilometres. 

His  wife,  mother  and  friends,  as 
well  as  some  100  well-wishers 
gathered  on  the  Falmouth  Quay 
with  champagne  to  welcome  the 
bearded  sailor  at  8  a.  m.  A  speech 
from  the  mayor,  a  picture-taking 
session  and  finally,  a  much-needed 
haircut  and  bath  awaited  him. 

Dunlop's  boat  was  eight  inches 
shorter  than  the  yacht  Giltspur  in 
which  Briton  Tom  McClean  set  the 
record  two  weeks  ago.  (Reuter.  AP) 


BAHRAIN.  —  Iran’s  oil  exports 
have  been  more  than  halved  follow¬ 
ing  Iraq's  attacks  on  a  key  Iranian 
oil  terminal  at  Kharg  Island  and  its 
warnings  to  tankers  to  keep  dear  of 
the  area.  The  Middle  East  Economic 
Survey  trade  weekly  said  yesterday. 


Arrests  in  Vienna  linked 
to  rise  in  anti-Semitism 


VIENNA  (AP).  — -  Police  have  ar¬ 
rested  five  persons  in  connection 
with  attacks  against  two  shops  in 
Salzburg  and  Vienna  owned  by  a 
Jewish  industrialist  and  a  Jewish- 
owned  bank  office.  Interior 
Minister  Erwin  Lane  announced. 

Leading  members  of  the  small 
Jewish  community  here  are  worried 


motion  during  persistent  .question- . 
ing.  .  .  ••  .  '• 

.  tn  addition,  two  members  of  the- 
tiny,  right-wing.  National 
Democratic  Party  (NDP)  confessed 
to  having  stolen  1,500  kilograms  of ; 
gunpowder  from  a  warehouse.  But 
Norberl  Burger,  53,  leader  of  the 
NDP,  has  denied  any  involvement 


that  the  Israeli  bombing  of  civilian  of  *  the  bombings.. He  is 


targets  in  Lebanon  has  fuelled  latent 
anti-Semitism  in  Vienna. 

"Jews  in  Europe  are  being  held 
responsible  for  Israel,”  Nazi-hunier 
Simon  Wiesenthal,  whose  house 
was  bombed  June  11,  complained  in 
an  interview. 

Police  attribute  the  bombings  and 
other  incidents,  including  the  defac¬ 
ing  of  a  monument  to  Austrian  vic¬ 
tims  of  fascism,  to  neo-Nazi  and 
other  right-wing  radicals.  But 


reportedly  eager  to  maintain.the; 
image  of  a  “peaceful”  organization' 
and  avoid  the  legal  ban  on  neo- 
fascist  groups. 

Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  has 
called  on  police  to  crack  down  on 
right  wing  radicals;  but  he  opposes  a 
total  ban  of  the. NDP,  which  ad- ' 
vocal cs  capital  punishment  and  op¬ 
poses  abortion,  pornography  and  ' 
migrant  workers* 

Wiesenthal  complains  that  the  1 
Kreisky  government  has  been  too.  j 


Wteemhal I  suspccu .that  right  and  t0Vard  alleged  Nazi- war 


left  extremists  are  displaying  "unity 

of  action." 

“If  Jews  are  the  target,  there  is  no 
difference”  among  political  ex¬ 
tremists,  Wiesenthal  said. 

Police  announced  that  one  of 
those  arrested  is  Ekkehard  Weil,  33. 
a  West  German  radical  with  a 
criminal  record.  But  police  say  he 
has  not  provided  any  useful  infor- 


crinrinab  and  neo-Nazi  activists. 

“In  the  12  yeara  since  Kreisky 
took  over,  there  were  only  -eight . 
Nazi  trials.  Six  of  them  ended  In  ac¬ 
quittals,”  Wiesenthal  said.  “In  fact. 
there  has  been  no  single  Nad  trial 
since  1975.” 

'  Wiesenthal  claimed  that  there  arc. 
about  200,000  former  Nazis  in  j 
Austria. 


Head  of  Arab  League  appeals  for  unity 

RABAT  (UP!).  —  Arab  League  The  summit  in  Fez  was  first 
foreign  ministers  yesterday  met*  scheduled  for  last  November,; but 
behind  closed  doors,  trying  to  forge  was  suspended  when  the  conferees 


a  common  position  to  prevent  Israel 
from  again  taking  advantage  of  their 
disunity  as  it  did  during  the  invasion 
of  Lebanon. 

The  meeting  at  the  Moroccan 
coastal  town  of  Moham media, 
north  of  Casablanca,  was  closed  to 
reporters.  But  an  opening  speech  by 
the  league's  secretary-general, 
Chadli  KJibi,  was  made  public. 

"Israel  has  profited  from  our  lack 
of  unity,  and  our  conscience  de¬ 
mands  that  we  think  of  the  future 
and  of  preventing  the  enemy  from 
dictating  its  will  to  us  in  terms  that 
we  are  i ncapable  or  rejecting,"  KJibi 
said. 

Moroccan  King  Hassan  II,  whose 
keynote  speech  opened  the  con¬ 
ference  on  Saturday,  said;  “Our 
common  cause  is  that  of  restoring 
the  honour  of  100  million  Arabs  and 
the  faith  of  a  billion  Moslems” 

The  foreign  minister  are  meeting 
to  establish  an  agenda  for  a 
September  6  Summit  of  Arab  heads 
of  state,  which  PLO  chairman  Yas¬ 
ser  Arafat  is  expected  to  attend 
after  his  departure  from  Beirut. 


split  over  an  eight-point  /Middle 
East  peace  plan  submitted  by  Saudi 
Arabia’s .  King  Fahd  that  was  ;  in-; 
terpreted  as  recognizing  Israel’s 
right  to  exist  .  .  • 

In  Cairo  yesterday  ...the  Middle. 
East  News  Agency  reported  that  it. 
is  not  likely  Egypt  would  attend  the 
forthcoming  Fez  summit,  since' 
Egypt's  prime  concern  now  is  the 
Palestinian  issue.  '  •  ^ 

“There  is  no  need  for  focusing  da 
the  issufe  of  Arab  reconciliation 
within  the  Arab  League  framework 
but  the  primary  and  sole  attention 
should  be  the  Palestinian  issue,” 
MENA  said. 

Late  last  night,  the  meeting  was 
reported  to  be  deadlocked  and  the 
ministers  were  expected  to  suspend 
their  talks  without  issuing  any  date- 
meats. 

The  Bahrein-based  Gulf  News 
Agency  said  the  foreign  ministers 
had  agreed  not  to  issue  any  state¬ 
ments  and  to  “continue  consulta¬ 
tions  through  the  period  remaining” 
before  the  summit.  -. 


Petrodollars  fuel  Greek  tilt  towards  the  Arabs 


ATHENS  (Reuter).  —  Prime 
Minister  Andreas  Papandreou  is 
vigorously  pursuing  his  policy  of 
strengthening  ties  between  Greece 
and  the  Arab  world,  despite  accusa¬ 
tions  of  anti-Semitism  and  doubts 
among  his  critics  about  the 
prudence  of  support  for  the  PLO. 

In  his  first  policy  speech  to  pari  ia- 
ment  last  November,  Papandreou 
expressed  his  Panhellcnic  Socialist 
Movement’s  (PASOK)  intention  to 
‘’broaden  relations  with  the  Arab 
nation  which  constitutes  a  dynamic 
factor  in  the  world’s  course.” 


Papandreou  upgraded  the  PLO 
information  bureau  to.  diplomatic 
status:  He  received  PLO  chief  Yas- 


Trade  unions  official .  bodies 

voiced  theiriioBlJarity  Vith-  thd- 
Palestinians.  -Ponds,  btood^pffcSma: 


ser  Arafat  as  ah  Official  guest  and  -  and  medical  supplies  wdre'cOlftttetf 


invited  Libyan  leader  Col.  Muam- 
mar  Gaddafi  to  visit  Greece 
although  the  trip  was  cancelled  48 
hours  before  he  was  due  to  arrive 
last  April. 


for  the  wounded  in  Beirut.  Greek 
doctors  flew  to  West  Beirut :  to 
volunteer  their  services  to  Palesti¬ 
nian  hospitals.  ..  ;  ...  ; .  j 

Analysts  believe  the  government 


Papandreou  has  already  visited  ~  is  see  long  improved  ties  with  Arab 
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Algeria  and  is  preparing  to  vfcit 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  international  circles.  Greece 
has  been  a  faithful  supporter  of 
Arab  causes  in  general  and  of  the 
Palestinians'  demand  for  their  own 
state  in  particular. 

Papandreou  has  stated  that  a  con¬ 
dition  for  permitting  U.S.  military 
bases  to  remain  in  Greece  was  that 
they  would  not  be  used  for  attacks 
against  “friendly  nations.” 

Greece  has  been  vehement  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  Israel  invasion 
of  Lebanon. 

“We  arc  really  going  through  one 


states  to  bolster theGreek  economy 
with  Arab  petrodollars  arid  to 
temper  Islamic  support  Tor  Turkey 
with  which  Grcccc  is  at  odds  over 
the  Cyprus '  issue  and  territorial 
rights  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  i: 

Critics  of  the  Arab  policy  say 
business  has  not  improved  beyond 
an  expected  rate  of  increase  and 
that  Greece  ~has'~frightened  away 
businessmen  who  are  Israeli  sym¬ 
pathizers. 

Reports  abound  in  the  business 
community  of  cancelled  U.S.  orders 
for  textiles  and  shoes  and  a  number 


of  the  most  horrible  moments  of  '  of  Greek  shipowners  have  corn- 


modem  history,  when  Nazi  crimes 
.against  the  Jews,  condemned  in  the 
conscience  of  the  entire  world,  are 
today  being  repeated  by  Israel 
against  the  proud  and  heroic 
Palestinian  people,"  the  prime 
minister  said  earlier  this  month. 

Greek  support  for  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  has  not  been  limited  to 
government  rhetoric  condemning 
Israel. 


plained  privately  that  Jewish-owned 
firms  have  been  excluding  Greek 
and  Cypriot  shipsYrom  chartering 

negotiations.  . - 

Some  Greeks  and  Jews  say  that 
anti-Semitism  has  increased,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  media.  The  conser¬ 
vative  main  opposition  party  ac¬ 
cused  the  government  Of  turning 
Greece  into  a  centre  of  violent  anti- 
Semitism. 


ISRAEL  ZIONIST  COUNCIL 

National  Council  for  Encouragement  of  Aliya  and  Prevention  of  Emigration 

Meeting  of.Activists 

Theme:  Inculcation  of  Aliya  and  Absorption  Consciousness  in  Israel  in  the  Wake  of 
the  Peace  for  Galilee  Campaign 

With  the  participation  of:  Minister  of  Absorption.  Aharon  Uzan. 

Date:  Tuesday.  August  31.  1982  at  2  p.m. 

Venue:  Jerusalem.  Jewish  Agency  Building.  48  King  George  St.  Weomsnn  Rail. 


New  immigrants  and  aliya  activists  m  the  various  immigrant  associations  are  invited. 


ASK  FOR  IT  EVERY  DRY. 
EVERYWHERE  YOU  GO. 

International  Herald  Tribune 

we’ve  got  news  for  yen. 

sole  distributor.  '  ;*■ 


Steimatzky’s 


TELEVISION 


EDI  CATIOSAL: 

*4.00  Pretty  Butterfly 

9.20  Captain  Nemo 

9.35  Tnm  Graiien's  War  Ipart  25) 

10.00  English 

10.20  Meeting  with  wilier  Uri  Orlev 
10.50  The  Time  Tunnel 

16  00  The  Music  of  Man  ipart  gj 
17.00  A  New  Evening  —  live  magazine 
CHILD  REVS  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Taman’s  Hut 

18  00  The  Mill  on  the  Rots.  Last  episode 
of  an  8-pan  serial  based  on  George  El- 
hot's  famous  book  about  Victorian  society 
■13.20  Harold  Lloyd  —  comic  ezeerpu 
from  Harold  Lloyd's  films 
ARABIC-LA.NGUAGE  programmes: 

15. 30  News  roundup 
19.00  Sport 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 
19..W)  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  new  roundup 
20.03  Ladies  Man.  Comedy  series  about  a 
man  who  uorks  on  the  editorial  etaff  of  a 
wtimen',  i'.'urnjl.  Starring  Lawrence  Press¬ 
man  .ind  Louise  Surd 

20.30  That's  Hollywood.  Scries  about  the 
movie  industry.  Part  4-  Betty  Grable 
20.55  Slop  —  weekly  mad  safety  corner 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 


-1.30  Second  Look  —  news  commentary 

and  analysts 

22.10  Fair  Stood  the  Wind  for  France. 
Part  one  of  a  4-pan  BBC  dramatization  of 
H.E.  Bates'  love  story  set  in  Occupied 
France  starring  David  BeameS  and  Cecile 
Paoli 

23.05  This  Is  The  Time  —  Ram  Evron's  in¬ 
terview  and  entertainment  hour 
23.55  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 
f  7.50  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.25 
(JTV  3j  Little  House  on  the  Prairie.  19.00 
News  in  French  1 9  JO  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  George  and 
Mildred  21.05  To  be  announced  21.15 
Hay  of  the  Week  22.00  News  in  English 
22.i5  Lose  Boat 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 
6  1 1  Musical  Clock 
7.05  (stereo):  Morning  Melodics 
8.0.5  (stereo I'  HofTmeistcr  Flute  Concerto 
.m  C  Major:  Beethoven:  Trio.  op.l.  No.3 
lYuval  Trioi 

*1.05  t stereo).  Saint-Saens:  Cello  Conceno 
in  A  Minor  (Rostropovich.  Giulinil. 
Mozart.  Etcerpu  Tram  K-33b  and  K2M 
(Eric  Smith,  harpsichord):  Debussy.  La 
Mcr  (Luxembourg  Radio) 

10.115  (uereoj:  Schubert.  Siring  Quartet  in 


A  Minor:  Bach:  Cantata  No.150 
1 1.05  Sephardi  songs 

1 1 .30  Education  for  Ail 

12.05  (stereo):  Byrd1  Pavane.  G&l'iard  and 
Variations  (Hanoch  Greenfeld):  Purcell: 
Trumpet  Sonata;  Britten:  Cello  Sonata 
(Michael  Maisky);  Handel:  Royal 
Fireworks  (Malcolm,  Jerusalem 
Symphony) 

1 3  05  istereo):  Telemann:  Minuet:  Holst: 
Lyric  Movement;  Caldara:  2  Arias  (Janet 
Baker);  Kogan:  2  Pieces  from  Israeli 
Suite;  Faure:  Hymn:  Milhaud:  La  Crea¬ 
tion  du  Monde  (Rodan) 

14.10  Children's  programmes 

15.30  World  of  Science 
15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  (stereo):  Classical  Requests 

17.35  Programmes  for  Olim 
20.05  Everyman's  University 

20.35  (stereo).  The  French  Radio  New 
Phirharmonic  Orchestra.  Stanistaw 
Scrowaszewski  conducting,  with  Raphael 
Orosco,  piano  —  Prokofiev-;  Sune  No.2. 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet:  Chopin:  Piano 
Concerto  No.2:  Ravel:  Daphms  «  Chloek 
Suites  Nos.  I  and  2 

22  30  Reflections  on  the  portion  of  the 
week  Prof.  Vnhayahu  Lcibowiu 
23.05  (stereo):  Light  Classic  Music  — 
works  by  Kreisicr.  Dvorak.  Beethoven. 
Bach.  Boccherini  and  Dukas 
00.30  (stereo):  Night  Music 

Second  Programme 

6  )2  Gymnastics 

6—-  Agricultural  Broadcasts 


63$  Editorial  Review 

6.54  Green  Light  —  drivers'  corner 

7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 

8.05  Puss  in  Sandals  —  children's 

programme 

9.05  All  Shades  of  the  Network  —  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 
12.05  A  Hole  in  the  Nel 
1 3.00  M idday  —  music  news  commentary 

14.10  In  a  Minor  Tone  —  with  Efaud 
Manor 

16.10  From  Hereto  There  —  immigration 
matters 

17.10  Magazine 

1 7.23  Of  People  aod  Places 
18.05  Religion  Magazine 
18  47  Bible  Reading  —  Psalms  92:10-16 
19.00  Today  —  people  and  events  in  the 
news  „• 

20.10  Sabbath  songs 

2105  Literary  Magazine  (repeat) 

2J.0S  The  Second  Half  — -  women’s 
magazine 

Army 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

7.07  “707"  —  Alex  Ansfcy  reviews  the 

morning  papers 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now 

11.05  Musical  Requests  —  with  Shira 
Gera 

12.05  Israeli  Summer  —  with  Bi  Yisraeli 
14.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  theatre,  ait 
and  cinema  review,  interviews  and  anec¬ 
dotes 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 


17.05  (DF  Evening  Newsreel 

IS. 05  Amy  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Magazine 

20.05  Israeli  Rock 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  The  Israel  Festival 

00.05  Midnight  Newsreel 

00.15  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat  with  Yad 

Dan 


1322  kHz. 

World  Service  newsreels  at  14.00,  17.00 
and  20.15. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4.  7.  9 
Edra:  Pour  ta  Peau  d’un  Hi c;  bStog: 
Papa  Leon;  Kfjr;  Undernose;  Mitchell: 
Four" Friends;  Orgil:  What  a  Party;  Orica: 
Death  w»h  II;  Ona:  Happening  in  the 
Market;  Rob:  Touch  of  Class;  Semadar: 
Wooden  Shoes  8.30;  Blayend  Ha'na: 
Prtcr  Pan;  Israel  Musean:  The  Greta, 
Sent.,  Mon.  I0J0.  3 JO;  Fantasy' to  Art. 
Sun.-Tue.  I2J0;  Peter  Pan.  Wed.,  Thur. 
3-30:  Ciaum  One:  House  Calb  7.  9.15; 
U ncaat tape:  Chinatown  7;  The*  Mis¬ 
souri  Breaks  9 JO. 

TEL  AVIV  4 JO,  7.15.  9J0 
AUeitby:  Papa  Leon:  Bew-Yehoda:  On 
Golden  Pond;  Chm  1:  Jungle  Book,  Sun_ 
Mon.  1 1.  2.  4.30.  6 J0;  Tue.,  WetL,  Thur. 


4.30,6  JO;  Reds  BJO;  Chea2:  Jungle  Book 
8.30.  (020;  Reds  4.10;  Ckdi:  Hat-MotF' 

day  in  October  4 A0.  7J5,  9 AO;  Qieo  4: 
Straw  Dogs  10JO,  1JQ.  4.25.  7.0S,  9J5; 
Chen  5t  Atlantic  City,  U.SLA.  4.25. 7.  9.25: 
Catena  One:  Tiger  Joe;  Gamut  Ttol 
Lady,  from  Moscow;  Dekab  1  Ought  to  fee 
in  Pictures  7,15,  9.30;  Driie-lfl:  Night" 
Crossing  7. IS;  Sex  film,  midnight; 
Esther:  Sharkey’s  Machine;  Gat:  Shoot 
the  Moon;  Gortfom  Four  Friends  5,7.15:. 
9.30;  Hod:  Death  Wish  U;  Lev  1:  La 
Bourn  7.15,  9 JO;  Lev  il:  Lola  7.15, 930; 
Linar:  S.O-B. 4JG,  7.15,9JO;  Raiders  of 
the  Lost  Ark,  Suo-Tuc.  »  am,  Marin:  ‘ 
Fanromas  TJO.  9 JO;  Sound  of  Music, ; 
$uri.-Tne.  1 1. 4;  MograM:  Conan  the  Bar¬ 
barian;  Orly:  Uudentose;  Paris:  National 
Lampoon's  Animal  House  ID.  12,  2,  4, 
7.15.,  930;  Peer:  Evil  Under  the  Sun;. 
Shahafi  Prince  of  the  city  5A5.  9.15; 
Satfo:  Canterbury  Tales;  TeWac-.  Rag- 
gedy  Man;  Tel  Ari»:  Pour  Ig  Peau  d’un 
Hie;  Td  Aviv  Majuu:  Fronr  Marr  to  . 
Mozart;  Zafoi;  Tales  of  Ordinary 
Madness;  Tamaz:  Padre  Padrone  9 JO; ' 
Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  7.15;  Popcye  U  .  : 
xm_4  p.ro.  • 

HAIFA4.0A5.9  '  ' 

Aauna:  Moscow.  Does.  Not  believe  d)  -■ 
Tears  6.45;  Mon.-Thur.  6.45,  9;  . 
Amphitheatre:  Cqnan  the  .  Barbarian; 
Armoo:  Sharkey’s  Machine;  Atzmon:  La  ' 
Bourn  6A5.  9;  Ona:  Some  Like  Ir  Hot; 
Galor:  So  Fine  IQ,  2. 6;  Mad  Max  II,  12, 4. 
B;  Keren  Ore  Endless  Love-  Atorinu-  Qn‘ 


Yannick  Noah 

v--vi::-'-^4«a::LE6N v .  . . 

[  TEL  AVIV.  —  Shtamo  Giickstein 
[  scored  a  handsome  straight  set  vic- 
Tory  ~  7-6,  6-3  -r-  over  Yannick 
J:  Noah  of  Franre  ia.die.qttarteL-fmals 
of  an  .  invitation:  .  tournament  on 
Saturday  ai;  ton&  fetaricjL  "in  the 
.-  scraj-fmab  he  lcHt  to  Johan  Kriek  of 
t  South.  Africa; S?:; v  . 

t  V  For  GlicksteTn,  the.  victory  was 
sweet  .  revenge  for  tofc  defeat  by 
Nodroffra^ 

,  Grange  Grand  Praf:  where  the 
Israeli  was  defending  his  title.  Noah 
had  also  defeated  Gtickstetn  at 
’  Ramat  Hasharon  ja^  April*  as  well 

as  m  Viedha  In  1980.  ;  ’ 

-  The’ success  against  Noah  came 
only,  a  fortnight  .-after  Giickstein 
ended  a  lean  spell  on  the  pro  circuit 
by  beating  Swedish  mnderkind 
Mats  W3ajid«jvl7a'  in:  the  Canadian 
.Open'  in  Montreal-  Wnandcr,  the 
French  Open  champion,  was  then 

-  ranked  ninth  -in  the  :  world. 

;.  C  ■  Gli&ksteia  now :  faces  Brazilian 
.  Jufio  Goes,  later  ibis' week  in  the 
opening  rOund  Of  the^  SI  15  million 
Xf5-  Ojaw  Teanis  Championships 

-  at  New . York’s  Flushing  Meadows. 
Both  are  dnseeded.  . 

•  If!  Israel’s  star  cuz  get  past  Goes, 

•  his  second^roand^ ^  opponent -is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  another  17-year-old 
tennis  prodigy,  American  Jimmy 
Anris.  Earlier  this  month  Arias  was 

-  nirthewip  ar  thc  CJ.S.  Clay 'Court 
.'Championships,  mid  has  climbed 

into  the. twenties  on  the  ATP  com¬ 
puter!. 

■  t.-.  Further  progress.- Tot  Giickstein 
would  in  all.  likelihood  bring  him  up 
against  No!  2  Seed  Jimmy  Connors 
—  the  hew  Wimbledon  champion 

-  —  who  has  already -taken  the  U.S. 

.  qipen  Jztle.  cm  three  occasions.  Con¬ 
nors  beat  Giickstein  three  tiroes  in 
10  days  last  November,  in  an  un¬ 
usual  -sequence  of  meetings  in 
Stockholmr^iU>ndon  and  Tel  Aviv. 

.Giickstein  Vvftl  be  competing  at 
Flushing  Meadows  for  die  third 
straight  year^  Both  in  1980  and  last 
year,  he  won . his  opening  singles 
miaeik  and  then  lost  in  the  second 
round  of  the  128-draw; 

Soviet  victory 

CAiX  Coiombta  (Reuter).  —  The 
Soviet  Ura'an  cdgcd  out  the  U.S.  95- 
94  in  an-  action-packed  game  on 
Saturday- night  to  become  the  men’s 
world  basketball-  champions., 

The' -U.S.  led  49-47  at  Half-time. 
The  greedy  Americans  kept  their 
'  lead  eight  minutes  Into  the  second 
^  hatfi.:but  tfaeo>it|^  Soviets  tied  the 
jscai&rli-iy  andjopk  the  lead  8  only 
■«eoDnds 

In  a  consolation  match, 
Yugoslavia  beat  Spain  119-117. 

More  records 

By  PAUL  KOHN 
■  Po^  Sports  R^mrter 
NETANYA.  ~  Eight  additional 
.  national  .records  were  set  yesterday 
in  the  National  .  Swimming  Cham¬ 
pionships  at  die  Wingate  Institute 
near  here. - 

Nir  Shamir,  of  Hapoei  Gesher, 
set  new  marks  in  Ike  50  m.  and  100 
m.  respectively,  timing  24.05  and 
52^2  respectively.' 

Hadar  Rubinstein  of  Kiryat  Ono 
.(15)  added  yet  another  record  to  her 
large  collection  —  2:09.62  in  the  200 
m.  freestyle.  ;- 

-The  comely  new  immigrant  from 
South  Africa,  Lorraine  Rosovsky, 
set  her  second  record  —  this  in-  the 
100  iiL  backstroke,  1:08:93.  Merhav 
Hadar  of  Kibbutz  Gesher  did  the- 50 
m.  in  28:16.  Other  records  were  set 
in  relay  events/ The.  meet  ends  to¬ 
day..  ■' 

Baseball:  Saturday 

National  League  .. 

HLoostaa  2,  Mootreml  0 
Sh  EcsBcboo  4,  Fittsbuish  2  - 

PKl^^hlm  7,  Cincinnati  1 
Atfata  4,  New  Vwt  J. r  -  ‘  - 

Lot  Asgcks.7,  Chiczje  I 

American  League 
Toruuio  J.  New  Yerk  2,  II  Ini. 

Bortoa  7,  CiBforuta  6,  10  ius. 

MtwrK,' Texas  3 
_  Oaktund  7,  Mihraniee  6 
’  Kiriu  it),  CUriip  f 
MhBcsiiti:n,T3eutariB.:. 

Seattle  4,  Oetnut  3 

.-  VISIT:  —  Popc  John  Paul  ll  yester-  . 
day  became  the  first  pope  to  pay  a 
state  visit  to  San  Marino,  lhe 
world’s  smallest  and  oldest  republic, 
since:  its  founding  in  3Qi-G£. 

Golden  Pond  <145,  9:'onb:  Les  Sous 
-  pzmer  im  'Vb^aiibei;  Orion: '  Girls  for 
Love,  6  nonstop;  Oriy:1  Jungle  Book  4; 

Evil  -Under  die  Son  6.45.  9;  Peer:  Papa 
f^on:  R«i  Uodeiraosei  Sharit:  Pedro 
Padrone  6.45,  9;'Guffiver  3.30;  Smile 
•■XOU,'fc  B«m  Had  5;-dnaBjutane:  The 
Turning  Pr«af7;li  Nurr.Ameri  caine 930: 

Tbe  Lait  Wafa,  nridirig&t. 

KAMATGAN 

Anaoor  Shoot  the  Moon  .7.  9.30;  Jungle 

f0?45  Lfl7:'sOB-  7:i5,9j0;  Superman 
'  7.15,  9J0:  Ontea:  . 

UadcfMsc  1.1S,  9.30;Thm»t  G*t  O mao 
E«6ariaa  7.IS,  9 JO ;  gfr  h.^ — 

Cabta;  Green  Ice  9.  • 

HERZLIYA  V.’' 

-  Tlfereii  Undcmose  7.15,  9.30 

.  PETAH.TIICVA.-,  .....  .  .. 

■Sfcrioro:  T the  Jury  7,4.15  . 

"hErANYA'  ‘ ’ 

:  Esthre  ^Underaose  7.-  9. 15  -  • 

-  Mlgdal-  Papa  Lean  4J0.  7:15.  9 JO; 

.  Savojc'POnr  ta  J*esu;<r5ii  Flit  4.  7.  9 JO 

R  AHAT  HASHARON' 

7.15:  Condor  Man  11.4; 
■Gims:of  Navaroiio-9JO  '  ’ 

-Hop- itASHARON  "  '■  *  • 

*5*^=  Rjwto.of  the: Lcjst  Ark- 7.13;  . 

Catcb  22  at  '9^tr  y  • 
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P.L.O.  Disperal 
PuisStralhs  on 
ArabHospitality 


Gunfire,-  Beirut's  day-and-night 
music,,  was  deafening  again  last 
week.  But  this  time,  the  weapons 
were  aimed  benignly  skyward  (al¬ 
though  nine  Palestinians,  were  acci- 
dentaily  kflled)  as  thousands  of  guer¬ 
rillas  arid  Syrian  soldiers  left  Leba- 
.  non  aboard  trucks,  and  seagoing 
ferries.  Defiant,  to  the  end,  the  Pale- 
tinians  sboUted  mllitary  songjs  and 

flashedL  two-fingered  victory  signs 
while  Israeli  forces  hovered  impa¬ 
tiently  nearby  -  and  American  Ma- 
-  lines,  French  Foreign  Legionnaires 
*  and  Italian  commandos  stood  guard. 

-  There  were  glitches  hut  no  serious 
hitches.  Israefigunboats  barred  the 

.  way  when  Palestinians  aboard  the 
first  boatload  pretended  jeeps  aid 
.  rocket  propelled  grenades  were  light 
personal  weapons  permitted  under 
the  exit  agreement.  After  a  day-long 
battle  of  wills;  and  an  Americah- 

-  mediated  codicil,  20  jeeps  were  off¬ 
loaded  at  Cyprus.  The  gu&Tiflas  then 
continued  to  Tunis  where  a  palace 
was  beang  swept  out  for  Yasir  Arafat, 
the  Palestine  liberation  Organiza- 
tiooleader.  -  .  - 

Mr.  Arafat’s  safepassage  was  said 
to  be  am<»g  subjects  discussed  in  Tel 
Aviv  by  the  American  envoy,  Philip 
C.  Habib,  and  Israeli  Defense  Minis¬ 
ter  Ariel  Sharon.  A  P.L.O.  spofces- 

-  man  denied  insistent  rumors  that  Mr. 
Arafat  had  already  left  Beirut. 

Artillery  exchanges  along  the  Bei- 
rnt-Damascus  highway  delayed  the 
overland  departures.  Finally,  after  a 
quick  trip  to  Jerusalem  by  Mr. 
Habib,;  1^00  guerrillas  drove  off  to 
Syria,  without  dropping  passengers 
in  Lebanon’s  Syrian-occupied  Bekaa 
valley.  For  peace  of  mind,  they  took 
along  one  Soviet-made  tank  and  an 
antiaircraftguri  mounted  ana  truck. 

Pro-Palestinian  crowds  and  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Abdel  Raouf  al-Kassem 
greeted  other  guerrillas  at  Tartus,  a 
Syrian  port.  But  die  Fatah  forces  of 
Mr.  Arafat,  no  firiemf  at  the  Damas¬ 
cus  regime,  were  shunted  to  remote 
encampments  in  the  Syrian  desert.  - 

The  welcome  in.  Jordan  was  also 
ambivalent.  No  crowds  were  allowed 
.  when  King  Hussein,  .wb»  bad  expelled  ■ 
the  pXo.  after'the  bftw,  battles  of;, 
®I*tck  ■  sfeptemMr5.119TOi  ^personally  - 
weloomed  badi-26? WestMaw at.a.. . 
military  airport!  Their  .sidearms 
were  left  safely  stowed  with  their  lug- 
gage  as  the  Eng  greeted  the  -Pales- 
tinians  with  a  fraternal  kiss. 

The  arsenal  'of  P.L.O.  heavy  weap¬ 
ons  left  behind  was  banded,  in  an  ap¬ 
parent  violation  of  the  withdrawal  *■ 
agreement,  to  leftist  Moslem  militias 
in  west  Beirut... . 

Lebanon’s  Parliament  last  week 
mustered  a  quorum  and  elected  Mr. 
Gemayel,  the  .controversial  leader  of 
the  Israeli-aimed  rightist  Christian 
militia.  President-  Reagan  and  Israeli 
:  Prune  Minister  Memchem  Begin 
bailed  the  victory,  but  most  of  the 
country's  Moslem  leaders  denounced 
Mr.  Gemayel,  insisting  a  legitimate 
vote  was  impassible  in  the  shadow  of 
Israeli  guns;  TIM' elements  for  a  new 
round  of  Lebanese  bloodletting 
seemed  to  be  sliding  all  too  quickly 
into  place. 

(Arab/  US.  relations,  page 2.) 

The  Week 
ThatWowed 

The  Dog  Days  of  August-  aren’t  - 
what  they  used  xa  be  around  board  -1 
rooms  and  trading  floors. 


Last  week,  volume  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  exceeded  100 
million  shares  for  four  consecutive 
.  days,  and  though  the  trading  frenzy 
had  eased  a  bit  by  Friday,  it  was  the 
stock  market's  busiest  week  in  histo¬ 
ry.  As  if  to  keep  the  momentum 
going,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
late  in  the  week  reduced  to  10  percent 
the  interest,  it  charges  banks  and 
other  institutions.  It  was  the  fourth 
such  recent  reduction,  dropping  the 
cost  of  borrowing  from  the  Fed  to  its 
lowest  point  in  almost  two  years.  An¬ 
other  closely  watched  measure,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,. showed  that 
inflation,  after  surging  to  doable 

digits  in  May  and  June,  fell  back  to  an 
annual  rate  of  7 J3  percent  last  month. 

In  California,  meanwhile,  a  vaca¬ 
tioning  President  Reagan  went  on  the 
air  yesterday,  in  the  first  of  a  new  set 
of  5  minute  radio  broadcasts  to  the 
nation,  that  he  was  vetoing  a  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  bill  providing 
•  $14.1  billion  for  Government  opera¬ 
tions  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
OcL  1.  “1  do  not  take  this  step  light¬ 
ly.’’  Mr.  Reagan  said  in  his  veto  mes¬ 
sage.  “But:  this  bill  would  bust  the 
budget  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars.” 

The  Democratic  response  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  sharp.  House  majority 
leader  Jim  Wrigbt  called  the  veto  of 
thehiU,  which  provides  $918  million 
in  social  spending  that  Mr.  Reagan 
thinks  unnecessary  and  —  and  takes 
$2  billion  from  the  military  portion  of 
the  bill  and  gives  it  to  nonmfiitary 
programs  —  “‘theatrical”  and  “an 
p^niy  to  resume  war  with  Con¬ 
gress.”  (Earlier  In  the  week,  Murray 
-  L.  Weidenbaum,  the  just-departed 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  had  delivered 
a  goiug-away  present  with  a  bite.  The 
White  House  drive  to  sharply  in¬ 
crease  the  Pentagon's  budget,  he 
said,  was  malting  a  shambles  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  attempt  to  control  Fed¬ 
eral  spending.) 

In  going  against  the  bill,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  was  also  going  against  the  advice 
of  Republican  leaders  in  Congress, 


Frederick  W.  Richmond 


and  his  sectretaries  of  defense  and 
state.  Their  concern  was  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Basin  Initiative,  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  Latin  American  countries, 
funds  for  which  were  tacked  onto  the 
appropriations  bill.  There  was  also 
worry  about  the  embarrassment  of 
an  Congressional  override.  On  that, 
.and  on  the  late  of  the  foreign  policy 
program,  a  pet  White  House  pro¬ 
gram,  predici Crons  varied.  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  was  said  to  think  he  could  get  the 
Caribbean  initiative  through  sepa¬ 


rately;  Democrats  were  saying  that 
gathering  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  to  override  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  but  not  ‘Mission  Impossible.' 

In  the  main,  however,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  bullish  on  the  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  improvements.  But  (ess  flashy 
reports  of  the  week  supported  his  cus¬ 
tomary  caution,  “we’re  not  out  of  the 
woods  yet.”  The  National  Association 
of  Business  Economists  said  that 
unemployment  will  still  be  near  the  9 
percent  level  by  the  end  of  1983.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  mean¬ 
while,  said  that  non-farm  produc¬ 
tivity  increased  less  than  one  percent 
in  the  second  quarter,  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  only  0.5  per¬ 
cent  And  according  to  a  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  survey,  572  business  failures 
were  recorded  last  week,  a  50- year- 
high.  By  far  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  bankruptcy  queue  was 
the  Manvifle  Corporation,  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  industrial  firms. 
Strictly  speaking,  Manville,  facing 
16,000  lawsuits  growing  from  its 
manufacture  of  asbestos,  wasn't  a 
victim  of  recession.  But  its  problems 
compounded  unease  in  the  business 
community. 

(Limits  of  the  liability  system, 
page  4;  the  crucial  role  of  interest 
rates,  page  5.) 

For  Richmond, 

No  Easy  Way  Out 

What  began  with  a  scheme  for  a 
phony  retirement  ended  last  week  in 
the  genuine  one  of  Representative 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  of  Brooklyn. 
The  four-term  Democrat,  subject  of 
an  eight-month  investigation  by  the 
Justice  Department,  agreed  to  quit 
Congress  immediately  and  not  run 
again.  He  also  pleaded  guilty  of  evad¬ 
ing  nearly  $50,000  in  income  taxes, 
possessing  marijuana  and  illegally 
paying  $7,420  to  a  Navy  employee 
who  helped  obtain  business  for  the 
’  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

The  charges  sprang  from  a  Federal 
judge’s  ruling  last  year  that  Mr. 
Richmond  had  "feigned'*  retirement 
bom  the  Walco  National  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  manufacturing  concern  he 
founded,  to  accept  a  si  million  pen¬ 
sion  and  skirt  House  income  limits. 
.The  judge  said  the  58-year-old  mil- 
-  llonaire  had  ■  also  ■  improperly  used 
company  employees  in  campaigns, 
misused  corporate  funds  and  re¬ 
ceived  “secret  and  substantial  subsi¬ 
dies”  for  a  Sutton  Place  apartment. 

A  grand  jury  soon  was  investigating 
accusations  that  Mr.  Richmond  dis¬ 
guised  campaign  contributions  from 
backers  receiving  Government  con¬ 
tracts,  had  aides  buy  him  cocaine  and 
helped  a  fugitive  land  a  job  on  the 
House  payroll. 

In  exchange  for  his  pleas  and  resig¬ 
nation,  United  States  Attorney  Ed¬ 
ward  Korman  said  Mr.  Richmond 
would  not  be  subject  to  further  prose¬ 
cution.  An  inquiry  by  the  House 
ethics  committee  also  was  dropped, 
but  one  by  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  continued. 

,  Mr.  Richmond  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1974,  despite  running  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  drawn  to  elect  a  black.  Earning 
a  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  be  won  re-elec¬ 
tion  even  after  an  admission  in  1978 
.that  he  had  solicited  sex  from  a  young 
man.  In  a  statement  last  week,  Mr. 
Richmond  said  his  actions,  which 
could  result  in  a  seven-year  prison 
term  and  a  $20,000  fine,  were  “irre¬ 
sponsible.  unnecessary,  foolish  and 
wrong.  I  can  only  ask  that  my  constit¬ 
uents  understand.” 


Economic  survival 

Lebanon's  balance  of  payments 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 
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“75  76  77  '70  79  80 

■  Estimate  based  on  first  nine  monms  of  1 9St 
Sconce-  International  Financial  Statistics 


Lebanese  inflation  (in  percent) 


75  76  77  '78  79  80  S’ 

*  Estimate  based  on  first  nine  months  of  1 981 
Source:  General  Confederation  of  Lebanese  Workers 


President-elect  Bashir  Gemayel;  Phalangist 
militia  members ;  despite  a  civil  war 
and  other  Internal  fighting, 
statistics  suggest,  Lebanon’s 
economy  has  maintained  its 
resiliency.  _ 
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Drawing  by  OHrer  Williams:  Photograph  tyMiciu  Bar-Am 


The  New  Order  in  Lebanon 
Is  Greeted  by  New  Disorders 


Washington  Gets  Very  Serious  on  Pipeline  Restrictions 


Thirty-five  minutes  after  It  received 
ward  that  a  French  freighter  bad  sailed 
-  fTOmLe Havre.  with  three  compressors 
far  the  mnclwHspuied  Soviet  natural  gas 
pipeline  to  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States  Commerce  Department  cracked 
down  with  penalties  gainst  two  French 

companies  furnishing  the  equipment. 

Though  swift,  this  first  reaction  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  the  defiance  of 
its  anti-pipeline  policy  seemed  to  deal  as 
much,  with  shadow  as  substance.  The  Ad- 
minist ration’s  principal  ^quarrel  was  with 
the  French  Government,  which  had  re- 
jected  Washington's  attempts  to- halt-  the 
;  -pipeline  and  had  ordered  the  companies  u»- 
■'  proceedwiththeddiveries.  Yet  Lbepenal- 
tieswereapplied  totheFrench  subsidiary, 
of  Dresser  Indnstrites of  Dallas  arid  the 
French  'Government-owned  Creusot- 
-  Loire.  The  ^denial”  order  will  tempo¬ 
rarily  prevent  the  companies  from  buying 
goods  and  services  in  the  United  States  al- 
thoughtbey  can  continue  to  sell  here. 

?•:  .The  order  was  termed  a  “measured  re- 
.“ . .  sponse’' by  Lionel  H.  Olmer,  Under  Secre¬ 


tary  of  Conunerce  for  International  Trade 
Administration.  It  appeared  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fort  by  the  Administration  to  stick  to  its 
guns  while  keeping  relations  with  Western 
Europe' from  getting’ more  strained  than 
-they  already  are.  President  Reagan,  op¬ 
posed  from  the  start  of  his  term  to  a  pipe- 
;  line  scheme  that  would  make  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  reliant  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  much 
of  its  energy,  in  June  barred  foreign  sub- 
.  sidiaries  of  American  companies  from 
supplying  pipeline  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  ‘ 

Western  Europe,  hungry  for  energy  and 
;  indeep  ecGnomic  recession,  has  found  the 
-pipeline  an  attractive  deal  and  has  re¬ 
sented- Washington’s  attitude,  particu¬ 
larly.  when  it  seemed  to  infringe  on  their 
sovereignty  with  attempts  to  apply 
American  law  m  their  territory.  President 
-  Francois  Mitterrand,  with  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  backing  of  Britain,  West  Germany 
and  Italy,  was  the  first  to  move  on  a  colli¬ 
sion  course  with  Washington  by  ordering 
the  shipment  of  the  first  three  compres- 
sors-of  a  total  of  21.  The  Administration 


organized  a  task  force  under  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  to  formulate  a  re¬ 
sponse  that  would  appear  firm  without 
provoking  a  rupture  of  the  Alliance.  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  under  unusual  secrecy, 
it  submitted  a  plan  to  the  vacationing 
President  in  California  Tuesday  night.  As 
the  French  shipment  was  delayed,  so  was 
execution  of  the  plan.  But  neither  side  was 
prepared  to  back  down  and  the  ship  sailed 
for  Riga,  Latvia,  chi  Thursday. 

In  another  day  or  so,  another  chapter  of 
the  pipeline  drama  was  due  to  be  written 
try  Britain  with  the  shipment  from  Glas¬ 
gow  of  gas  turbines  manufactured  by  the 
British  firm  of  John  Brown  also  with 
American  technology. 

In  the  meantime,  senior  officials  indi¬ 
cated  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
remove  the  penalties  if  the  Europeans 
could  come  up  with  alternative  ways  of 
maintaining  economic  pressure  on  Mos¬ 
cow.  As  of  yesterday,  Washington  had 
made  no  formal  proposal  and  the  Euro¬ 
peans  had  made  no  suggestions. 


Q  &  A:  Washington 
sanctions  strategy 
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Why  Europeans 
are  feeling  so  upset 


By  JOHN  KIFNER 

_  Beirut  ■ 

■■■kESHIR  Gemayel  received  thousands  of  admirers. 

including  Ma remit e  monks  with  jeweled  crosses 
|d~k  on  their  black  hooded  robes,  at  his  family’s 
vaulted  stone  villa  in  the  Christian  mountain  re¬ 
sort  of  Bekfayah  last  week.  At  the  same  time,  the  newly 
elected  Lebanese  President's  detractors  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  were  blowing  up  the  homes  of  members  of 
Parliament  who  had  voted  for  him. 

It  was  not  an  entirely  auspicious  beginning  for  what 
the  young  warlord  said  would  be  a  "new  era  of  peace,  se¬ 
curity  and  tranquility.”  For  seven  years  more  than  40  pri¬ 
vate  armies  in  Lebanon  have  struck  at  each  other  like  rat¬ 
tlesnakes  in  a  jug.  Mr.  Gemayel,  as  commander  of  the 
largest  of  the  militias,  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
participant  in  the  bloodletting.  The  question  was  whether 
his  election  would  pull  the  country  together  or  Lear  it 
apart. 

The  answer  is  probably  some  of  both,  given  the  greed, 
violence  and  resilient  practicality  that  have  character¬ 
ized  Lebanese  politics.  The  lines  were  being  drawn  —  or 
redrawn  —  last  week.  In  west  Beirut,  Moslem  politicians 
met  at  the  Ottoman  mansion  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Saeb  Salam,  a  wily  old  power  broker,  and  issued  angry 
manifestoes  while  leftist  militiamen  reinforced  barri¬ 
cades  along  the  “green -line”  that  splits  the  city  into  war¬ 
ring  sectors.  But  such  is  the  tangle  of  Lebanese  politics 
now  that  Mr.  SaJam  could  end  up  as  Mr.  Gemayel ’s  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  north,  meanwhile,  former  President 
Suleiman  Franjieh,  a  Maronite  like  Mr.  Gemayel,  and 
former  Prime  Minister  Rashid  Kara- 
mi,  a  Moslem,  voted  to  boycott  the 
'"1  new  government. 

The  Israeli  invasion  had  made 
e  Mr.  Gemayel ’s  presidency  possible, 

and  this  was  hardly  a  unifying  factor 
scretarv  of  in  a  country  notorious  for  intra-  and 

if  inter-religious  squabbles,  as  well  as 

»  political  strife.  His  Phalange  Party 

has  long  had  a  not  very  secret  ai- 
Iiance  with  Israel,  which  helped  arm 
bis  militia.  The  evacuation  of  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas  altered  the 
Lj  '  balance  of  firepower  on  the  local 

™  political  scene.  The  election  itself  has 

-t  siae  was  been  postponed  from  two  weeks  ago 

smp  sailed  to  Monday  and  was  held  behind  Is¬ 

raeli  lines  in  a  miltary  barracks  be- 
chapter  of  cause  leftist  Moslems  had  shelled  the 

ye  written  Parliament. 

rom  Glas-  Mr.  Gemayel  has  been  speaking 

red  by  the  of  removing  ail  foreign  forces  from 

also  with  Lebanon,  but  meanwhile  bis  soldiers 

have  manned  roadblocks  alongside 
.4*1*  Israeli  troops. 

Still,  the  Lebanese  are  weary  of 
'ureneans  the  gunfire  and  anarchy  that  have 

■  wavs  of  torn  up  this  once- lovely  country,  and 

;  Vi  many  would  welcome  a  strongman 

.  .  who  could  end  the  nightmare  by  im- 

posing  some  kind  of  order.  But  to  do 
aie  turo-  this,  Mr.  Gemayel  may  need  the 

cooperation  of  some  of  those  most  op¬ 
posed  to  him. 

The  election  of  the  combative 
Mr.  Gemayel.  who  long  since  had  ce¬ 
mented  control  of  his  turf  with  deadly 
surprise  raids  on  his  ersrwhile  allies, 
violated  the  tradition  of  backroom 
agreement  between  Moslems  and 
^  Christians  on  a  candidate  acceptable 


to  both.  Mr.  Gemayel  has  called  this  accord  the  "Leba¬ 
nese  formula  of  no  victor,  no  vanquished.”  In  truth,  the 
old  Chicago  political  cry  of  “where’s  mine?”  might  be  a 
more  fitting  motto.  Behind  the  formalities  and  the  uneasy 
equilibrium  of  guns  was  essentially  a  division  of  spoils. 

Modern  Lebanon  is  a  pastiche  assembled  by  the 
French  in  1943,  when  they  added  the  dries,  mostly  Sunni 
Moslem,  and  lush  farmlands  to  the  Maronite  Catholic 
strongholds  in  the  mountains  to  form  a  more  economi¬ 
cally  viable  country.  The  Government  consisted  of  fief- 
doms  of  the  great  families,  both  Moslem  and  Christian, 
who  accounted  for  roughly  4  percent  of  the  population  and 
nearly  100  percent  of  the  wealth. 

An  unwritten  understanding  from  those  days  held 
that  the  President  would  always  be  a  Maronite,  the  Prime 
Minister  a  Sunni  Moslem  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  Shiite;  in  Parliament,  the  Christian  sects  would 
hold  a  six-co-five  majority.  The  Maronites,  intensely 
Francophile,  have  tended  to  see  themselves  as  the  be¬ 
sieged  last  outpost  of  Western  dvilization. 

When  order  broke  dawn  in  the  bitter  1975-76  civil  war, 
power  shifted  to  an  array  of  warlords.  As  a  result,  para¬ 
doxically,  many  people  were  better  off.  Middle  Eastern 
countries  poured  in  money  for  causes  or  payoffs,  and  op¬ 
portunities  opened  for  smuggling,  hashish  peddling  and 
other  enterprises.  Many  of  the  major  players  In  Lebanon 
today  were  involved  in  unsavory  episodes  in  those  days. 

One  of  Mr.  Gemayel’ s  first  tasks  before  assuming  of¬ 
fice  on  Sept.  23  will  be  to  find  a  Sunni  Moslem  to  serve  as 
his  Prime  Minister.  Some  here  suggest  that  Mr.  Salam  is 
positioning  himself  to  take  the  post  in  a  gesture  of  national 
recondliation.  American  special  envoy  Philip  C.  Habib, 
who  worked  out  the  plan  for  the  Palestinian  evacuation, 
has  appealed  to  Mr.  Salam  to  reach  out,  but  that  would 
probably  take  a  gesture  from  Mr.  Gemayel,  such  as  visit¬ 
ing  Mr.  Salam  and  treating  him  as  an  elder  statesman. 

There  would  be  advantages  to  Mr.  Salam  in  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  order.  He  and  the  other  Moslem  notables 
losr  their  power  when  the  neighborhood  strongmen  and 
street  gangs  who  were  once  their  suppporters  got  more 
and  more  guns,  put  up  posters  and  became  a  political 
force  on  their  own. 


A  Legacy  of  Hardware 

While  the  Christians  of  east  Beirut  drove  wildly 
through  the  streets  in  cars  draped  with  Mr.  Gemayel “s 
portrait,  firing  into  the  air  in  an  outburst  of  glee  that  left  5 
dead  and  19  wounded,  the  mood  was  grim  among  the  Mos¬ 
lem  militiamen  of  west  Beirut.  They  had  been  receiving 
heavy  equipment  and  ammunition  from  the  departing 
Palestinians.  But  under  the  withdrawal  agreement,  such 
arms  were  supposed  to  go  to  Mr.  Gemayel’s  forces.  The 
Moslem  militiamen  figured  Mr.  Gemayel.  by  way  of  set¬ 
tling  old  scores,  was  unlikely  to  give  them  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

One  approach  to  unifying  the  country  might  be  for 
Mr.  Gemayel  to  declare  that  ail  militiamen  must  disarm 
or  integrate  with  the  regular  army.  This  would  give  his 
own  well-equipped  legions  the  cloak  of  legitimacy  to  take 
an  anyone  who  resisted. 

■  ’Hie  election  brought  endless  speculation  about  the  fu¬ 
ture,  particularly  in  predominantly  Moslem  west  Beirut, 
badly  damaged  during  the  Israeli  seige.  “I’m  afraid  we 
need  someone  like  Beshir,”  said  a  young  woman  who  was 
educated  in  the  West.  “We  just  can’t  go  on  living  the  way 
we’ve  been  in  Beirut.” 

“This  whole  town  will  be  rebuilt  in  six  months,”  said 
a  wealthy  businessman.  "These  people  don’t  care  about 
religion  or  politics,  really.  It’s  all  about  making  money.” 

“What  do  I  think?”  asked  a  smuggler  who  was  slip¬ 
ping  a  car  filled  with  goods  around  the  checkpoints  on  a 
narrow  mountain  lane.  “I  think  there  will  be  another 
war,”  he  replied. 
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in  Poland, 

A  Crucial  Test 
For  Solidarity 

Tuesday  will  mark  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  agreement  that  made 
Poland’s  labor  union  Solidarity  an  of¬ 
ficially  recognized  institution  —  as  if 
anyone  could  forget. 

All  last  week,  Poland’s  military 
rulers  delivered  nervous  warnings 
that  they  would  crack  down  on  any 
activity  in  favor  of  the  suspended  or¬ 
ganization.  Yesterday,  as  Polish  and 
Soviet  troops  held  maneuvers  outside 
Warsaw,  Roman  Catholic  church 
leaders  appealed  to  all  sides  to  avoid 
violence  during  this  week’s  demon- 
stations.  They  said  it  would  be  “an 
evil  and  a  disaster  if  the  anniversary 
were  exploited  for  violent  clashes.  ” 

From  underground  hideouts.  Soli¬ 
darity  leaders  have  called  for  strikes 
and  protests  in  a  key  test  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  mobilize  opinion  against  the 
military  rule  imposed  eight  months 
ago.  “Radio  Solidarity,”  silent  for 
two  months,  urged  in  a  broadcast 
yesterday  that  police  refuse  to  arrest 
people.  The  Council  of  Ministers  ac¬ 
cused  the  dissidents  of  preparing  for 
“open  fighting”  and  the  Interior 
Minister,  Gen.  Czeslaw  Kiszczak, 
charged  that  Solidarity,  with  backing 
from  the  United  States,  was  stockpil¬ 
ing  truncheons,  Molotov  cocktails 
and  iron  bars. 

The  Government's  nervousness 
was  heightened  by  the  gathering  in 
Czestochowa  last  week  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Poles  celebrating  the 
600th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  the 
monastery  of  Jasna  Gora  of  the 
“Black  Madonna”  icon,  credited  with 
many  miracles  and  now  venerated  as 
the  “Queen  of  Poland."  In  that  de¬ 
voutly  Catholic  country,  religion 
mixes  intimately  with  politics  as  one 
banner  declaring  that  “Our  Lady 
Protects  Solidarity,”  demonstrated. 
Archbishop  Jozef  Glemp,  the  Pri¬ 
mate,  also  veered  into  politics  by  ap¬ 
pealing  for  calm  on  Tuesday  but  also 
asking  again  that  Solidarity  be  rein¬ 
stated  and  its  imprisoned  leader. 
Lech  Walesa,  freed.  For  this  he  got  a 
long  roar  of  approval. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  had 
planned  to  attend  the  ceremonies  but 
bad  bowed  to  the  authorities  who 
feared  the  effect  his  visit  might  have, 
celebrated  the  anniversary  at  his 
summer  home  in  Caste!  Gandolfo.  He 
too  appealed  for  peace  through  rea¬ 
son  and  dialogue  and  made  it  clear  he 
still  wished  to  visit  his  homeland.  He 
said  he  had  a  “duty”  to  participate  in 
the  celebrations,  adding  that  “the 
good  name  of  Poland  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  and  the  world  also  de¬ 
mands  it.” 

A  Change  for 
The  Same  in  Italy 

The  Socialists  in  Italy  decided  they 
didn't  mind  “warmed-over  soup” 
after  all  and  joined  Prime  Minister 
Giovanni  Spadolini  last  week  in  form¬ 
ing  a  new  Government  that  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  old  one. 

The  last  Government,  the  41st  in 
postwar  Italy,  fell  Aug.  7  when  the  So¬ 
cialists  walked  out  of  the  five-party 
coalition  in  protest  of  Parliament’s 
vote  on  a  tax  bill.  To  lure  them  tack, 
Mr.  Spadolini  promised  to  reintro¬ 
duce  the  legislation  as  well  as  to  try 
to  amend  the  secret  vote,  which 
Christian  Democratic  backbenchers 
in  Parliament  sometimes  use  to  de¬ 
feat  measures  supported  by  their 
party  leaders  in  the  Cabinet 

While  the  Socialists  are  hailing 
these  concessions  as  a  victory,  they 
would  have  preferred  to  force  faU 
elections  in  hopes  of  capitalizing  on 
eroding  popular  support  for  the  domi¬ 


nant  Christian  Democrats  and  on  the 
Socialist  Party  momentum  else¬ 
where  in  southern  Europe.  But  they 
were  left  out  on  a  limb  when  no  other 
coalition  member  took  up  the  call.  In 
one  of  the  many  ironies  of  Italian 
politics,  the  party  responsible  for 
forcing  the  elections  traditionally 
fares  poorly  at  the  polls.  The  Social¬ 
ists’  bravura  was  shaken  further  by 
the  opposition  Communists,  who 
hinted  that  they  would  support  a  mi¬ 
nority  Government  without  the  So¬ 
cialists,  the  second  most  powerful 
coalition  party. 

Peru  Battles 
Guerilla  Attacks 

Peru’s  democratic  government, 
one  of  the  few  in  Latin  America,  is 
under  increasingly  frequent  attack 
from  a  supposedly  small  but  tena¬ 
cious  group  of  terrorists.  President 
Fernando  Balaiinde  Terry,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  show  that  democracy  can  work 
after  12  years  of  military  dictator¬ 
ship,  has  resorted  to  emergency 
measures  that  some  leftists  have 
criticized  as  anti-democratic. 

The  terrorism  has  been  laid  to  a 
guerrilla  group  called  Sendero  Lumi- 
noso,  or  Lighted  Path,  and  generally 
described  as  Maoist.  -Operating  over 
a  wide  area,  they  sabotaged  power 
lines  to  Lima,  the  capital,  and  a 
dozen  other  cities  the  week  before 
last,  then  last  Sunday  attacked  a  po¬ 
lice  station  in  Vilcashuaman  in  the 
central  Andean  state  of  Ayacucho. 
Six  civil  guardsmen  and  at  least  20 
terrorists  died  in  the  bloodiest  battle 
since  civilian  rule  was  restored  in 
Peru  in  1980. 

Despite  a  state  of  emergency  de¬ 
creed  both  in  Lima  and  the  Ayacucho 
region  and  the  roundup  of  314  persons 
in  the  capital,  the  guerrillas  man¬ 
aged  to  plant  a  bomb  in  a  Lima  news¬ 
paper  plant  and  to  attack  a  police 
post  in  another  town  in  Ayacucho  last 
week.  Since  January,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reported,  18  policemen  and  32 
civilians,  including  23  alleged  guer¬ 
rillas,  have  died  in  the  violence.  As 
the  police  tried  to  cope,  rightists  in¬ 
creased  their  demands  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  step  in. 

Spain  Calls 
An  Election 

The  Spanish  Government,  its  cen¬ 
trist  political  support  steadily  crum¬ 
bling,  took  the  classic  way  out  of  its 
troubles  last  week.  It  called  an  elec¬ 
tion.  Voting  for  a  new  Parliament 
was  expected  in  late  October. 

Spain’s  still  fragile  democracy, 
facing  both  a  critical  military  hierar¬ 
chy  and  a  serious  economic  reces¬ 
sion,  had  become  increasingly  mixed 
in  confusion  and  bickering.  The  rul¬ 
ing  Union  of  the  Democratic  Center 
had  suffered  widespread  defections 
and  rather  than  see  it  fall  apart  alto¬ 
gether,  Prime  Minister  Leopoldo 
Cal vo  Sotelo  decided  not  to  wait  until 
next  spring  as  he  could  have.  He  thus 
hoped  to  head  off  such  powerful  for¬ 
mer  associates  as  former  Prime 
Minister  Adolfo  Suarez  and  dissident 
Social  Democratic  leader  Francisco 
Fernandez  Ordonez  before  they  could 
organize  effective  competition. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to  Mr. 
Cal  vo  Sotelo  came  from  the  Social¬ 
ists,  who  the  polls  indicate  may  have 
enough  strength  to  form  Spain’s  first 
leftist  Government  since  the  end  of 
the  Franco  dictatorship.  What  would 
the  military  think  then? 

Armenians 
Strike  Again 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  watched 
the  P.L.O.  exodus  from  Lebanon  last 
week,  Turkey  was  keeping  an  eye  on 
Beirut-based  Armenian  terrorists. 
The  task  was  made  all  the  more 
pressing  by  the  assassination  of  yet 
another  Turkish  diplomat  abroad, 
this  time  in  Canada. 

Turkish  newspapers  said  that  be* 
tween  250  and  1,200  Armenian  guer¬ 
rillas  had  slipped  in  with  Palestinian 
evacuees  en  route  to  Cyprus.  Al¬ 
though  Turkey’s  military  rulers 
avoided  direct  comment,  a  Turkish 
Cypriot  leader  said  there  was 
“definitive  evidence"  that  an  Arme¬ 
nian  camp  had  already  been  set  up  on 
the  island’s  Greek  side. 

In  Ottawa,  the  Turkish  military  at¬ 
tache,  Col.  Atilla  Altikat,  was  shot 
and  killed  as  he  was  driving  to  work. 
The  attack  brought  to  23  the  number 
of  Turkish  diplomats  killed  by  vari¬ 
ous  Armenian  groups  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade.  In  addition,  nine  people,  includ¬ 
ing  two  American  tourists,  died  Aug. 

7  when  terrorists  attacked  the  An¬ 
kara  airport,  the  first  such  raid  on 
Turkish  soil.  At  the  time,  they 
warned  certain  Western  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  Canada,  that  violence  would 
be  stepped  up  unless  imprisoned 
Armenians  were  released. 

The  terrorists,  who  say  they  are 
avenging  the  extermination  of  1.5 
million  Armenians  by  Ottoman  Turks 
70  years  ago,  have  gained  little  sup¬ 
port  in  the  world’s  major  Armenian 
communities. 

MUt  Freudenhelm,  Henry  Gtdger 
and  Katherine  J.  Roberts 
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By HENRY TANNER 

DAMASCUS,  Syria  —  Most  of  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas  have  left  Beirut  and  vanished  into  iso¬ 
lated  camps  spread  across  the  Arab  world — deep 
in  the  Syrian  desert,  in  the  desolate  interior  of 
Tunisia  and  the  remoteness  of  the  Sudan  and  the 
two  Yemens.  The  dimensions  of  their  military  de¬ 
feat  and  personal  dislocation  are  becoming  clear. 
Some  of  the  political  consequences  for  other 
Arabs  are  equally  evident,  but  others  remain  hid¬ 
den,  like  fatal  fissures  in  the  walls  of  condemned 
buildings  left  standing  after  an  earthquake. 

In  Cairo  and  Damascus,  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
Arab  political  spectrum,  many  Arab  and  Western 
observers  are  convinced  that  pro-Western  and 
moderate  Arab  regimes  have  been  crucially 
weakened.  Local  populations  identify  with  the 
Palestinians  and  the  Lebanese  victims  in  Beirut 
and  feel  shame  and  frustration  at  their  govern¬ 
ments’  inability  to  protect  fellow  Arabs. 

"The  Palestinians  have  become  a  more  potent 
emotional  and  political  force  than  ever  before  in 
most  of  the  Arab  countries,”  said  an  ambassador  , 
with  long  experience  in  the  region.  “The  Saudis 
and  the  regimes  in  the  small  Gulf  states  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  now.”  He  recalled  that  the 
1948  Arab- Israeli  war  led  to  the  rise  of  Gama] 
Abdel  Nasser  and  militant  Arab  nationalism ;  that 
Nuri  as-Said,  Iraq’s  last  pro-Western  ruler,  was 
killed  in  a  military  coup  after  the  1956  war;  that 
Muammar  el-Qaddafi  came  to  power  in  Libya 
after  the  1967  war,  and  that  the  October  1973  war 
and  Egypt’s  first  turn  toward  the  West  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Lebanese  civil  war  of  1975-76. 

The  United  States  has  emerged  less  loved  and 
with  greater  responsibilities.  Many  Arab  leaders 
and  intellectuals,  hard-liners  as  well  as  pro-West¬ 
ern  moderates,  believe  only  Washington  can  keep 
the  region  from  rushing  headlong  into  even 
greater  disaster.  Egypt’s  Anwar  al -Sadat  used  to 


say  admiringly  that  Washington  held 99  percent  of 
the  cards.  When  his  successor,  Hosni  Mubarak, 
raised  the  American  share  to  100  percent,  it  was 
stated  almost  as  a  lament. 

Syrians  and  Egyptians,  from  Government  offi¬ 
cials  to  taxi  drivers,  accuse  the  United  States  of 
building  the  Israeli  war  machine  into  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  monster  and  giving  it  the  green  light  to 
invade  Lebanon.  Denying  the  allegation.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  insists,  “The  United 
States  Government  was  not  informed  and  the 
United  States  Government  was  and  is  on  the 
record  as  having  opposed  that  invasion.” 

Hopeful  Signs  In  Damascus 

Nevertheless,  Arabs  look  to  Washington  far  the 
next  move  and  concede  that  the  Soviet  Unkm  once 
more  has  proved  that  it  has  no  real  power  to  influ¬ 
ence  events,  although  it  is  fully  capable  of  benefit¬ 
ing  from  them.  The  Russians,  at  great  cost,  have 
been  sending  replacements  to  Syria  for  lost  Sovi¬ 
et-made  planes,  missiles  and  guidance  systems, 
diplomats  said,  but  the  new  weapons  appear  to  be 
essentially  the  same  as  those  knocked  out  by  the 
Israelis.  Russian  weapons  also  are  likely  to  flow 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization's  new 
camps,  financed  by  Arab  governments,  but 
hardly  on  the  scale  of  the  large  P-L.O.  arsenal  of 
heavy  weapons  left  behind  in  Lebanon. 

Diplomats  in  Damascus  report  that  even  the 
Syrians,  whose  press  is  attacking  the  United 
States  daily,  have  been  seeking  closer  contact 
with  the  Americans,  a  development  suggesting 
possible  Syrian-Israeli  disengagement  in  Leba¬ 
non.  But  there  is  a  feeling  that  Washington  must 
move  quickly  to  prevent  new,  expanded  fighting 
—  “before  [Israeli  Defense  Minister  Arid] 
Sharon  sends  his  men  into  Amman  and  little  Qad- 
dafis  make  their  appearance  in  the  Gulf,”  an 
Egyptian  said.  The  United  States  must  propose  its 
own  plan  for  a  settlement,  they  insist.  Egyptians .. 
have  been  pleading  with  Washington  to  endorse 


setf-deteriniaattau  for  the  Palestinians,  argufqg 
*  this  would  unblock  Yasr  Arafat’s:  road  to  recog¬ 
nizing  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

Egypt  las  latter  been  adverting  its  mteriuTto- 
don  of  Camp  David  asTtolamemally  draerent 
from  Israel’s.  For  Cairo;  :Catnp  David  meau^ 
‘  ‘setf-determination’  ’  although  the.  text  merely 
.  says  P&Iestizuansshpuk!heab^lof*part£dpatein 
the  determination  of  their  own  futur&”1he  Egyp¬ 
tian  interpretation  ■—  aadOtiro’-s xfipkmmtic  e*. 
ions on  behalf  of  the  Palestinians  in  Beirut— lias 
weakened  some  Arabs’  opposition^  Camp  David. 
One  Palestinian  tateHectnal  who  had  opposed  the 
.  agreement  said  he  couid  live  with  the  Egyptian  in-.' 
terpretatioo  (which;  however,  is  tibf  accepted  by 
Washington  or  Jerusalem). 

Most  Arab  analysts  say  Mr-  Arafat  has  come 
out  of  the  war  with  hls  prestige  and  leadership 
position  intact  Judging  from  the  statements  of 
fighters  leaving  Be*rut,fromtijeir  slogans  and  the 
Arafat  portraits  they  have  heal  canymg,  Mr. , 
Arafat  seems  to  hatv  persuaded them  thatbewon 
at  least  a  partial  victory  .To  have  contmueflflgfat- 
ing  at  the  expense  of  the  civilian  population,  they 
reason,  would  have  been'  a'  mistake.  But  whether' 
they  will  still  think  that ’way  after  they  settle  mat 
their  far-away  camps*  is  uncertain.  Many  Arab 
and  Western  analysfaforesee  swift  radicafization 
of  the  Palestinian,  movement  unless  Mr.  Arafat' 
can  obtain  visible  political  gains  soon.  Renewed 
terrorism  is  widely  expected  in  Arab  iamatries, 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  Western  Europe  .‘and 
perhaps  the  United  States.  *•  5  r  -  ' : 

Egyptian  and  Saudi  officials  have  been  urging 
.  Mr.  Arafat  to  quickly  endorse  a  political  solution 
and  to  persevere  in  seeking  contact;  with.the 
Americans.  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  geographi¬ 
cally  under  the  control  of  hard-line  Syria,  some 
Arab  officials  argue,  he  will  be  able  to  do. so. 
Others  add  that  criticism  aroused  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  by  Israeli  bombing  cf  Beirut 
should  be  exploited.  :••,.••• 

But  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia,  Washington’s 
chief  Arab  allies,  were*unable~  to  secure  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  Palestinian  seti-determinafion*  much 
less  statehood,  that  Mr.  Ara&thadhopedawld  be 
written  into  the  Habib  evacuation  {dan.  . Palestin¬ 
ians  advocating  violence  argue  that  what  they 
could  not  obtain  whilethey  still  had  their  weapons  ■ 
and  were  near  Israel's  border  they  are  not  likely 
to  get  from  their  distant  camps.!  ' 


Crisis,  if  Any,  Is  Over — and  No  Questions  About  Succession,  Please 


PIPELINE  PENALTIES:  Disagreement  Among  Allies  Becomes  a  Breach 


Lionel  H.  Oimer 


The  Reagan  Administration, 
Jn  an  action  widely  criticized 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
ordered  sanctions  last  week 
against  two  French  compa¬ 
nies,  Creusot-Loire  and  the 
French  subsic&ary  of  Dresser 
Industries  of  Dallas .  for  ship¬ 
ping  prohibited  pipeline  eqidp- 
-  merit  to  the  Soviet  Union  under 
orders  from  thie  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  Clyde  Farnsworth, 
who  specializes  in  trade  issues 
in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
The  .  New  York  Times, '  dis¬ 
cussed  the  issues  Friday  with 
Lionel H.  Oimer ;  Undersecre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  far  interna¬ 
tional  trade  administration. 


Excerpts  follow. 


Question.  The  Government  ;  has  barred  Dresser 
France  and  Creosot-Loire  from  receiving  American 
goods  and  services  or  technology .  Dresser  says  ft  may  re¬ 
taliate  by  moving  plants  out  of  the  United  States.  Others 
saywehaveoiKlerminedAinericanreliabUlty  as  a  suppli¬ 
er.  Aren’t  we  hurting  ourselves  more  than  the  Russians? 

Answer.  To  the  contrary,  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  should  also  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world  —  its  reliability  as  a 
strong  national  security  leader.  The  President's  policy 
was  dearly  enunciated  and  to  do  other  than  fulfill  the  In¬ 
tent  of  that  policy  would  have  caused  serious  undermining 
of  our  reputation  for  reliability. 

Q.  Yon  distinguish  between  political  and  economic 
reliability? 

A.  Absolutely.  What  we  did  was  to  issue  two  tempo¬ 
rary  denial  orders  pending  completion  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  facts  auj  circumstances 
could  be  developed  which  would  alter  in  part  or  in  their 
entirety  the  temporary  orders. 

Q.  Washington  is,  in  effect,  telling  companies  operat¬ 
ing  under  foreign  laws  that  they  should  disregard  those 
laws  to  follow  the  directives  of  the  United  States — teffing 
sovereign  governments  how  to  manage  their  affairs. 

A.  At  this  point  we  are  dealing  an  the  basis  of  compa¬ 
nies  and  not  with  respective  sovereign  governments,  and 
we  are-nbt  telling  them  to  violate  any  law.  We  have  cer¬ 
tain  laws  and  regulations  which  we  believe  they  had  an 
obligation  to  fulfill  at  the  time  they  entered  into  contract 
with  United  States  firms,  that  there  were  understandings 
of  the  limitations:  an  the  technology  they  purchased,  and 
that- those  understandings  should  have  enabled  them  to 

'  Q.  The  French  Government  has  ordeaed  Dresser 
France  to  comply  with  its  statute,  which  says  Paris  can 
decide  whom  the  manufacturers  are  to  deal  with  under 
French  laws.  There  axe  criminal  mid  civil  penalties  that 
couldhe  applied  to  Dresser  France  if  it  did  not  comply. 

A.  I  would  not  fora  minute  deny  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  and  would  only  add  that’s  one  function  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Q..  Creusot-Loire  is  controlled  or  owned  by  the  French 
Government.  Are  we  operating  against  what  is,  in  effect, 
an  instrument  of  the  French  Government? 

A.  Creusot-Loire  has  II  subsidiaries  in  the  United 
States,  a  long-standing  experience  doing  business  (here). 
It-  has  purchased  a  good  deal  of  technology  from  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  has  gone  into  their  develop¬ 
ment  of  competence  in  building  (pipeline)  compressors. 


Months  of  Discussion 

Q.  Did  we  get  pushed  too  for  and  too  fast  into  react¬ 
ing?  Swulti  we  have  tried  to  find  automatic  way  out? 

A.  I  dan^t  accept  that.  For  many  months,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  many  discussions  on  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  discussed  them  in  Washington 
(and)  with  the  capitals  of  Western  Europe,  by  telex  end 
telephone  and  with  embassies  here. 

Q.  Tbe  Europeans  say  they  were  surprised  and  that 
tiie  impression  that  they  got  after  the  Versailles  summit 
was  that  the  United  States  would  not  take  intemperate  ac¬ 
tion  against  them  for  the  pipeline. 

A.  That  does  not  comport  with  my  own  understand¬ 
ing,  though  I  was  not  a  participant  at  that  conference. 

Q.  We  say  that  we  have  no  problem  with  the  French 
Government- and  yet  we  have  blacklisted  one  of  their 
companies.  In  Europe,  commercial  affairs  are 
closely  tied  with  government  policy,  much  more  so  than 
in  the  United  States.  Have  we  taken  account  of  tills? 

A.  United  States  companies.  United  States  workers, 
have,  for  about  eight  years,  suffered  at  least  as  much  if 
not  more  than  have  Western  European  and  certainly 
Japanese  companies  with  respect  to  East-Wesr  trade. 
Since  1974,  we  have  not  authorized  loans  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  virtually  abdi¬ 
cated  the  (Soviet)  market  for  manufacturing  goods.  Sev¬ 
eral  companies'  respectable  market  shares  in  the  East¬ 
ern  bloc  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  virtually  been  taken 
— ay  by  Western  European  companies.  So  I  don’t  think 
*re  insensitive  to  Western  European  concerns,  because 


Q„  A  Russian  freighter  is  due  in  Glasgow  to  pick  up  six 
turbines  produced  by  John  Brown  Engineering  Company. 
Win  we  blacklist  that  company  as  weD? 

A.  No  comment-  ,  _  _  „ 

q.  Ymufid  indicate  that  yon  hoped  that  the  Govern-  _ 


I  - - - .  . , 

,  Correct.  We  believe  the  actions  were  a  measured 
me  that  would  dissuade  other  firms  from  violating 
eettiatfon*  Secretary  of  Commerce  Baiidri dge  says 
1  appropriare  measurcs  in  any  case  where  we 

eason  tobelieve  violatians  have  occurred. 

Aren't  we  seeking  to  delay  or  Nock  the  pipeline?  . 
Nb,  the  policy  is  tied  to  the  repression  in  Poland, 
dmimstratiaa  has  beet  on  record  as  opposing  the 
etion  of  that  pipeline  since  the  (July  1981)  Ottawa 
it.  We  continue  to  suggest  to  our  European  allies 
2s  not  in  the  bestinterests  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Bowfarwewfflgototo^oscourwWies?  .  . 

President  Reagan  in  a  news  conference  indicated 
teariy  that  If  three  conditions  were  met  mth  reject 
Polish  situation,  these  sanctions  would  be  hfted. 
lasoo  thepipelfoe  was  selected  as  the  mechanism  is 
»  we  believe  these  sanctions  wifi  exact  a  substan- 
stontheSdvfets. 


A-  Verv effective.  (Such)  shenanigans  would  open  up 
rixde  new  range  of  fraudulent  activity,  which  would 


possmmnes  m  uuuuvu  y*  w’--- — - —  _ 

■■K-lowpas  argue  that  we  are  vfolatfng  cooven- 
fj^ezttttional  law  In  blacklisting  foreign  OTnpa- 
t  received  licenses  prior  to  the  imposition  of  mar- 
ta  Poland. 

rfaat  wei^done^ia^ftKlgcMnte  of  the  fogs! 
_ i- — f«t  folly  consonant 


r«mmn  1  lilwin  iTMnrijrwpimi 

A  Dresser  France  compressor  to  be  used  for  the  Soviet 
gas  pipeline  being  loaded  on  a  strip  in  Le  Havre,  France. 


Europeans 
Felt  They  Had 
Assurances  on 
Gas  and  Steel 

By  STEVEN  RATTNER 


PARIS  —  Once  again,  economic  warfare  with  all  its 
attendant  bitterness  seems  to  have  broken  out.  Only  this 
time,  the  combatants  are  not  political  antagonists  out 
traditional  allies,  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Last 
week,  tensions  of  several  months’  standing  over  the 
Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline  and  European  steel  exports  to 
the  American  market  developed  into  a  breach  that  ap¬ 
pears  unlikely  to  be  healed  quickly. 

Of  the  two  issues,  the  pipeline  controversy  has  clearly 
become  the  more  serious,  in  large  part  because  the 
American  Government  took  coricrete  action  last  week  to 
blacklist  two  French  firms  involved  in  shipping  three 
compressors.  On  the  steel  front,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  decided  that  duties  of  up  to  26  percent  should  be  im¬ 
posed  on  European  steel  shipments  because  of  allegedly 
unfair  subsidies.  But  the  levies  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
mid-October  at  the  earliest. 

Although  they  have  merged  in  some  minds,  the  dis¬ 
putes  have  separate  origins  that  reflect  the  two  key 
sources  of  tension  in  the  international  economic  arena. 
The  pipeline  question  stems  from  efforts  begun  under 
President  Jimmy  Carter  to  “punish”  the  Soviet  Union  for 
misbehavior,  first  in  Afghanistan,  and,  in  Mr.  Reagan’s 
Administration,  in  Poland. 

The  steel  disagreement,  however,  reflects  the  strains 
in  trade  relations  that  often  accompany  international  re¬ 
cession.  The  world  economic  slowdown  has  cut  steel  use 
everywhere  but  the  European  companies  have  tried  to 
maintain  production  by  increasing  their  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Acrimony  over  the  two  matters  was  exacerbated  in. 
both  cases  because  the  European  countries  believed  that 
deals  had  been  struck  with  Washington.  An  agreement  to 
limit  European  shipments  of  steel  was  reached  earlier 
this  month  after  intensive  negotiations  but  it  was  then  re¬ 
jected  by  the  American  steel  companies.  As  for  the  pipe¬ 
line,  European  leaders  thought  they  had  an  assurance 
from  President  Reagan  at  the  Versailles  summit  meeting 
in  June  that  he  would  not  prevent  the  Siberian  gas  project 
from  going  ahead. 

The  breach  comes  at  a  time  when  an  earlier  source  of 
tension,  high  American  interest  rates  and  budget  deficits. 


was  just  beginning  to  ebb.  The  dramatic  fall  in  interest 
rates  In  the  past  two  weeks  has  allowed  European  nations 
to  bring  their  rates  down  as  well. 

Despite  that  promising  turn,  European  leaders  have 
expressed  open  disappointment  at  what  they  consider  the 
callousness  of  the  new  American  actions.  If  European 
countries  are  sensitive  to  anything,  it  is  to  indications  that 
their  political  independence  is  being  challenged.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  Jean-Pierre  Chevtoement,  Minister  of  Research  and 
Industry,  described  the  French  decision  to  ship  the  com¬ 
pressors  as  an  “act  of  sovereignty.”  He  said  that  "it  is  not 
possible  to  have  good  alliances  except  between  countries 
that  respect  themselves  and  make  others  respect  them.” 

Pipeline  Means  lobs 

Furthermore,  leaders  in  Western  Europe  feel  that  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  pipeline  in  their  countries.  Unemployment 
is  just  as  high  hare  as  in  the  United  States  and  has  been 
around  for  much  longer.  Construction  of  the  pipeline  will 
mean  jobs.  Europeans  feel  they  are  being  asked  to  make 
this  sacrifice  without  any  commensurate  sacrifice  by  the 
United  States. 

“We're  supposed  to  give  up  all  these  contracts  while 
the  Americans  go  on  selling  grain  to  the  Russians,”  said 
one  British  official  with  more  than  a  trace  of  rancor  in  his 
voice. 

Many  European  countries  also  have  deep  reserva¬ 
tions  about  the  effectiveness  of  trade  as  a  political  weap¬ 
on.  West  Germany,  in  particular,  is  far  more  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  on  economic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  than  the 
United  States  is.  Even  before  the'*pipeline  confrontation, 
the  Europeans  had  been  slow  to  join  American-sponsored 
moves  to  impose  sanctions. 

Europeans  are  perplexed  as  to  why  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  keeps  hammering  away  on  the  pipeline  mat¬ 
ter  after  it  has  been  made  clear  that  they  will  not  budge. 
Such  unnecessary  acrimony,  the  Europeans  argue,  not 
only  embarrasses  the  alliance  but  also  is  hardly  likely  to 
encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  ease  up  in  Poland. 

The  current  dash  is  distinguished  by  the  unusual 
unity  it  has  forged  among  European  countries  that  fre¬ 
quently  squabble  among  themselves.  Last  week,  the  West 
German  Government,  which  lacks  the  legal  powers  of  its 
French  and  British  counterparts,  sent  a  letter  to  its  com¬ 
panies  urging  them  to  go  forward,  which  they  said  they 
would  do.  In  Britain,  John  Brown  Engineering  indicated  it 
would  ship  the  first  of  its  turbines  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
Italy,  whose  principal  contractor,  Nuovo  Pignone,  is 
state-owned,  has  also  stood  firm,  although  it  has  main¬ 
tained  a  somewhat  lower  profile. 

Not  only  is  there  unanimity  among  European  govern¬ 
ments  but  each  is  getting  considerable  domestic  support. 
A  stand  against  the  United  States  appears  politically  both 
helpful  and  important.  For  the  Socialist  Government  in 
France,  the  issue  may  help  deflect  conservative  criticism 
of  its  economic  performance. 

European  leaders  have  made  it  clear  they  would 
prefer  not  to  be  estranged  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  steel,  they  viewed  compromise  as  possible.  In  the 
case  of  the  pipeline,  no  serious  compromise  has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  on  this  side,  which  suggests  that  trans-Atlantic 
relations  are  likely  to  remain  strained  unless  the  Reagan 
Administration  finds  a  way  out  of  its  corner. 


Economic  Troubles  Make  Matters  Worse  During  Mexico’s  Interregnum 
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Untied  Press  Intanwkm 

Mexicans  trying  to  buy  issue  of  Government’s  latest  rules  on  currency  exchanges. 

Pause  Between  Presidents 
Lasts  T oo  Long  for  Comfort 


By  ALAN  RIDING 


MEXICO  CITY  —  The  secret  of  Mexico’s  peculiar 
political  system,  it  is  often  said,  is  its  discovery  of  a  for¬ 
mula  for  the  peaceful  transfer  of  power.  Yet,  while  every 
government  for  50  years  has  completed  its  term,  the  last 
three  presidential  successions  have  been  marked  by 
crises  that  have  eroded  faith  in  the  country’s  institutions. 

Thus  the  acute  financial  difficulties  gripping  Mexico 
axe  rooted  as  much  in  the  political  uncertainty  that  has 
characterized  the  final  year  of  recent  administrations  as' 
in  the  wild  spending  policies  and  evaporating  foreign  re¬ 
serves  of  the  presidency  of  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  who  will 
give  his  final  state  of  the  union  address  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Lopez  Portillo  has  launched  a  financial  rescue  ef¬ 
fort,  requesting  postponement  of  principal  payments  on 
the  $80  billion  foreign  debt,  calling  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  appealing  for  emergency  credit  from 
the  United  States  and  other  industrial  nations.  But  the 
powerful  psychological  element  in  the  crisis  seems  likely 
to  persist  until  Dec.  1,  when  President-elect  Miguel  de  la 


The  phenomenon  is  difficult  to  explain.  Mr.  Lopez 
Portillo  personally  picked  his  successor.  The  official  In¬ 
stitutional  Revolutionary  Party  perpetuated  its  53-year- 
old  rule,  winning  last  month’s  elections  by  an  ample  mar¬ 
gin.  And  after  Mr.  de  la  Madrid’s  inauguration  three 
months  hence,  many  of  the  same  faces  from  the  past  are 
likely  to  be  influential. 

But  the  ruling  system  works  in  strong  six-year  cycles 
that  are  virtually  burned  Into  Mexican  psyches.  Eco¬ 
nomic  plans  are  drawn  up  for  the  life  of  a  single  adminis¬ 
tration,  resulting  in  an  automatic  slowdown  of  business 
activity  at  the  end  of  each  term.  And  in  politics,  such  is 
the  power  of  each  incumbent  president  that  the  almosr- 
Aztec  transition  ritual  seems  to  require  the  destruction  of 
one  image  to  make  room  for  another. 

As  a  result,  during  the  painfully  long  Interregnum  be¬ 
tween  election  and  inauguration,  the  authority  of  this  es¬ 
sentially  authoritarian  system  is  at  its  weakest.  Any 
crisis  is  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  political  leadership 
and  the  vacuum  is  filled  by  economic  speculation  and 
political  maneuvering.  Yet,  confidence  and  power  are 
quickly  restored  once  the  new  president  takes  over. 

This  time,  though,  the  succession  has  brought  un¬ 


usual  anguish.  In  1970,  the  outgoing  President,  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz,  was  deeply  disliked.  He  was  blamed  for  the 
rightist  repression  that  followed  an  extensive  student  pro¬ 
test  movement  in  1968.  But' there  was  no  large-scale  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis.  Six  years  later.  President  Luis  Echeverrfa 
Alvarez  left  office  in  the  midst  of  an  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  crisis  provoked  by  his  near-rupture  of  relations  with 
the  local  private  sector.  But  massive  oil  wealth  then  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  horizon. 

Now  Mexico's  energy  resources  have  been  developed, 
but  the  economic  outlook  is  at  the  bleakest  point  in  memo¬ 
ry.  Mr.  Lopez  Portillo  has  followed  his  two  predecessors 
down  the  path  of  unpopularity,  and  the  broad  political  con¬ 
sensus  that  has  long  maintained  the  country's  stability 
looks  suddenly  vulnerable  to  widespread  disenchantment. 

Hoping  for  a  Cleanup 

The  country’s  middle  classes,  whose  consumerist  ex¬ 
pectations  grew  explosively  during  the  1978-to-1981  boom, 
when  annual  economic  growth  averaged  8  percent,  are 
now  angrily  blaming  the  regime's  corruption  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  for  tumbling  living  standards.  The  business  com¬ 
munity  is  heading  for  massive  bankruptcy  and  likewise 
holds  the  Government  responsible.  The  peso  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  devalued,  dropping  from  23  to  the  dollar  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1981  to  120  now.  Even  the  patience  of  peasants  and 
workers,  bulwarks  of  the  ruling  party,  is  being  sorely 
tested  by  rising  unemployment  and  rampant  inflation. 

For  the  moment,  although  the  country  remains 
peaceful,  the  political  system  cannot  respond.  President 
Lopez  Portillo’s  speech  this  week  will  be  his  swan  song 
and  attention  is  already  focused  on  his  successor,  Mr.  de 
la  Madrid,  who  must,  fry  tradition,  remain  silent  until 
Inauguration  Day.  In  this  way  he  can  preserve  his  role  as 
a  symbol  of  hope- 

incoming  presidents  have  often  sought  to  establish 
authority  and  to  appease  public  opinion  by  turning  the 
propaganda  guns  against  predecessors.  This  may  happen 
again,  but  many  politicians  believe  Mr.  de  la  Madrid  must 
also  change  the  modus  operand!  of  the  system.  Action  in 
just  one  area  —  official  corruption  —  would  earn  instant 
popularity.  Although  corruption  has  been  an  endemic 
problem  in  Mexico,  the  widespread  acceptance  of  kick- 
backs  by  some  officials  in  such  state  agencies  as  Petro- 
leos  Mexicanos  has  caused  mounting  popular  irritation. 
During  his  nine-month  campaign,  Mr.  de  la  Madrid  re¬ 
peatedly  spoke  of  “moral  renovation.”  Despite  deep 
popular  cynicism,  he  raised  cautious  expectations  that 
something  might  be  dene.  His  transition  team  includes  a 
commission  charged  with  preparing  a  cleanup  strategy. 

His  immediate  problem,  though,  is  to  determine 
whether  the  campaign  should  include  sanctions  against 
corrupt  members  of  the  outgoing  Lopez  Portillo  adminis¬ 
tration  as  well  as  measures  to  guard  against  dishonesty  in 
his  own  government.  The  rules  of  the  system  require  that 
the  past  be  quietly  buried,  yet  the  political  backlash  of 
such  a  decision  could  damage  his  standing. 

The  financial  crunch  has  exposed  strong  public  de¬ 
mand  for  greater  honesty  and  efficiency  and  for  a  more 
transparent  form  of  democracy.  The  question  is  whether, 
after  a  half-century  of  near-absolute  rule,  the  system  has 
the  imagination  and  agility  to  reform  itself. 
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Past  Japanese  Aggression  Is  Glossed  Over  in 


T okyo  Attempts  to  Placate 
Its  Former  Victims  in  Asia 


By  HENRY  SCOTT  STOKES 


Gamma- Liaison 

South  Koreans  protesting  Japanese  textbook  revisions 

earlier  this  month  in  Seoul. 


TOKYO  —  Last  week  the  Japanese  Government  fi¬ 
nally  responded  to  a  wave  of  outraged  protest  from  its 
neighbors  over  the  imminent  publication  of  1983  school 
textbooks  here  that  gloss  over  the  history  of  Japan’s  ag¬ 
gressive  wars  in  Asia  up  to  1945.  A  statement  said  that 
Japan  would  make  “necessaiy  amendments”  to  the  text¬ 
books  sometime  in  the  mid-1980's  and  officials  added  that 
the  Government  would  also  give  “guidance”  to  school¬ 
teachers  on  bow  to  handle  such  episodes  as  the  “rape  of 
Nanking”  in  1937. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Koreans,  who  appear  the  most 
upset  by  the  textbook  issue  —  the  most  serious  split  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  its  neighbors  in  a  long  time  —  did  not 
seem  impressed  by  the  Japanese  statement.  The  Chinese 
officially  adopted  a  studied  silence  while  continuing  to 
drop  hints  about  “the  revival  of  militarism"  in  Japan. 
The  Koreans  unhappily  pointed  to  the  delay  until  1985  in 
correcting  the  texts  and  said  it  was  far  short  of  their  ex¬ 
pectations. 

With  Japan  moving  steadily  to  the  right  under  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  —  a  conservative  group  that 
has  held  a  power  monopoly  for  27  years  —  experts  in 
Tokyo  and  in  Korea  doubt  whether  the  Government  will 
ever  correct  the  impression  created  by  the  new  texts  that 
Japan  was  not  an  aggressive  force  in  Asia  up  to  1945. 

The  distaste  of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education 
for  corrections  in  its  new  texts  was  indicated  by  the  Minis, 
ter,  Heijiro  Ogawa,  who  commented  that  Japan  “should 
net  give  in  to  foreign  pressure.”  He  and  party  officials  ap¬ 


peared  to  dismiss  the  chorus  of  outrage  against  Tokyo, 
uniting  such  improbable  allies  as  North  and  Sooth  Korea, 
China  and  Taiwan,  which  was  without  precedent  since  the 
United  States  military  occupation  of  Japan  ended  in  1952. 

Starting  next  year,  senior  high  school  students  will 
read  that  the  assault  of  Japan's  armies  on  China  from 
1931  to  1937  was  simply  an  “advance.”  The  Japanese  mas¬ 
sacres  in  Nanking  are  more  or  less  brushed  aside  as 
clashes  provoked  by  Chinese  soldiers.  The  number  of  vic¬ 
tims,  which  the  old  textbooks  estimated  at  200,009,  is 
deleted  in  the  new  texts. 

The  revised  descriptions  of  events  in  Korea  in  the  era 
under  Japanese  rule  from  1910  to  1945  have  also  caused 
great  offense.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Koreans  were 
seized  and  sent  to  forced  labor  camps  and  mines  abroad, 
where  many  of  them  died.  But  the  new  texts  do  not  say 
they  have  been  “forcibly"  removed  from  their  homeland, 
only  that  they  have  been  “mobilized”  in  accordance  With 
Japanese  Jaws. 

“It's  awful  —  these  descriptions  of  events  in  Korea 
are  terrible  mistakes,"  said  a  Japanese  woman  with  ties 
to  conservative  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party. 
“They  have  got  to  be  corrected.” 

It  is  a  nice  question  whether  the  changes  can  be  called 
“mistakes”  or  deliberate  alterations,  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  for  years  by  conservative  officials  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  whose  aim  is  to  shift  the  mood  in  Japan  back  to 
the  right.  These  officials  exert  great  influence  over  the 
theoretically  independent  textbook  authors.  Publishers 
compete  furiously  for  a  lucrative  market,  but  first  they 
must  get  a  Government  seal  of  approval.  Books  are 
“screened”  by  the  ministry,  which  means  in  practice  that 
officials  subtly  press  the  revisions  they  favor  on  anxious 


authors  and  their puibUsbere.  “Thi3  is  an'attempt  tore* 
vive  the  old  pre-war  thougte  controL”  said  the  Rev. 
Tsutomu  ShojLa  leader  of  the  JaprcNationaZ  Council  of 
Churches.  To  critics  of  the textbot&.revisfoosr  espedrfly 
the  large  a^VadicaIteaci^mion,  w!^isstraBgly  i^ 

by  tfwfVwTiTmiqfaf  pti^y- 

gaged  an  a  long-term  strategy  lo;  prettify  Japanesebis- 
tory  and  by  implication  to  exculpate  Emperor  ffirohlto. 
The  wars  of  aggression  were  carried  oat  in  Ids  name,  k' 
.  historical  Item  that  also  has  bees  omitted  hum  the  tart- 
'  books.  v> 
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In  Summary 


Auditors  Are 
On  Patrol  in 
The  Pentagon 

Not  that  everybody  wbo  wants  to 
cash  in  on  the  Pentagon’s  spending 
spree  isn't  scrupulously  honest,  but 
the  Administration  has  made  some 
provisions.  Just  in  case. 

The  Defense  and  Justice  Depart¬ 
ments  have  created  a  special  unit  to 
prosecute  greedy  purveyors  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  and  services,  spokes¬ 
men  disclosed  last  week.  “When  an 
agency  is  going  to  spend  about  $500 
million  a  day”  one  official  said,  “it’s 
worth  taking  a  very  close  look  at  how 
they’re  doing  it." 

There's  also  tbe  matter  of  image. 
With  the  Administration  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  drastic  reductions  in 
social  programs,  it’s  smart  politics 
for  the  Pentagon  to  emphasize  get¬ 
ting  as  much  bang  as  it  can  for  its 
bucks  (and  the  White  House  wants  it 
to  have  178  billion  of  them  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  that  begins  Oct.  1).  The  new 
unit,  which  includes  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  lawyers  and  Pentagon  auditors, 
will  be  concerned  primarily  with 
such  matters  as  contractors  who  pro¬ 
vide  defective  merchandise  or  over¬ 
charge  or  offer  bribes. 

Some  Pentagon  officials — perhaps 
the  loudest  among  them  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  who  oversaw 
development  of  the  nuclear  Navy  be¬ 
fore  retiring  early  this  year  —  have 
complained  that  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  almost  never  pursued  suspect 
defense  contractors.  Admiral  Rick¬ 
over  was  especially  critical  of  the  de¬ 
partment's  announcement  in  Janu¬ 
ary  that  it  was  dropping  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
the  Genera]  Dynamics  Corporation. 
The  head  of  the  new  fraud  unit  is 
Richard  Sauber,  who  worked  on  that 
case  and  reportedly  wasn't  happy 
with  his  superiors’  decision. 

Jail  Term  for 
Not  Signing  Up 

From  the  start,  there  had  been 
questions  about  the  fact  that  the  first 
charges  against  a  man  for  ignoring 
tbe  draft  registration  law  were 
brought  in  San  Diego.  The  city  has  a 
large  concentration  of  military  facili¬ 
ties  and  a  population  —  and  that 
means  a  jury  pool  —  that  is  presum¬ 
ably  staunchly  pro-Pentagon . 

But  arguments  that  Benjamin  H. 
Sasway  was  the  target  of  selective 
prosecution  were  rejected  in  pretrial 
hearings,  and  last  week,  after  delib¬ 
erating  less  than  an  hour,  a  Federal 
District  Court  jury  found  him  guilty. . 
Judge  Gordon  Thompson  Jr.  ordered 
him  jailed  until  sentencing,  sched¬ 
uled  for  Oct.  4.  Mr.  Sasway  faces  a 
maximum  of  five  years  in  prison  and 
a  fine  of  $10,000. 

The  law  Mr.  Sasway  admittedly 
chose  to  ignore  requires  all  men  to 
sign  up  for  the  draft  within  30  days  of 
their  18th  birthday.  Altogether,  al¬ 
most  8.5  million  men  are  eligible  for 
draft  registration;  so  far  only  five  of 
the  700,000  who  haven’t  registered 
have  been  formally  charged. 

Before  his  trial,  Mr.  Sasway,  who 
declared  his  unwillingness  to  register 
in  a  letter  to  President  Carter  in  1980, 
soon  after  the  law  was  reimposed, 
said  his  decision  amounted  to  a  moral 


statement.  The  prosecution  main¬ 
tained  that  the  philosophy  student  at 
California  State  University-Humbolt 
had  been  simply  daring  Washington 
to  bring  charges.  Mr.  Sasway’s  law¬ 
yer,  Charles  T.  Burner,  said  his  client 
was  standing  by  his  beliefs.  “In  our 
history,"  Mr.  Burner  said,  “we  have 
made  heroes  of  people  who  have 
looked  the  Government  in  the  face* 
and  said  no.” 

A  New  Leaf 
In  Chicago 

Archbishop  Joseph  L.  Bernard  in 
once  wrote  that  a  bishop  should  be 
“above  all,  a  leader  who  listens."  By 
all  accounts  he'll  get  an  earful  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  was  installed  last 
week  as  leader  of  the  nation’s  largest 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese. 

The  54-year-old  son  of  Italian  im¬ 
migrants  succeeds  John  Cardinal 
Cody,  whose  autocratic  ways  frus¬ 
trated  a  desire  for  increased  collegi- 
ality  among  maqy  of  the  2,500  priests 
and  2.4  million  lay  Catholics  in  the 
archdiocese.  Cardinal  Cody  wielded 
considerable  secular  power  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  town  where  power  politics  is 
practiced  religiously,  and  when  he 
died  in  April  his  financial  practices 
were  under  investigation. 

Archbishop  Bemardin,  who  previ¬ 
ously  headed  the  Archdiocese  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  is  of  a  less  magesterial  mien 
and  is  known  as  a  seeker  of  consen¬ 
sus.  Pope  John  Paul  II  handpicked 
him  for  the  job,  and,  in  an  unusual 
gesture,  the  Pope's  Apostolic  Dele¬ 


gate,  Archbishop  Pio  Laghi,  attended 
the  installation  ceremonies.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Archdiocese  is  viewed  by  some 
as  setting  the  tone  for  Catholics  na¬ 
tionally.  Archbishop  Bemardin  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  elevated  to  cardinal 
within  months. 

At  his  installation,  he  made  it  clear 
to  the  1,500  priests  in  attendance  that 
he  intends  to  have  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  them.  They  rose  in  ovations 
twice  as  he  promised  to  be  mindful  of 
their  suggestions  and  asked  them  to 
shed  any  lingering  “hard  feelings, 
bitterness  or  anger." 


Last  Words  From 
New  Orleans 

To  the  nonprofessional,  the  “black 
box”  record  of  cockpit  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  the  captain  and  co-pilot  of  the 
Pan  American  World  Airways  jet 
that  crashed  on  lift-off  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  July  9  was  as  chilling  as  most. 
The  one  recognition  of  trouble 
seemed  to  come  at  tbe  end  of  the  tran¬ 
script  released  last  week  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  “Come  on  back”  on  the  con¬ 
trols,  Capt.  Kenneth  L.  McClullers 
warned  First  Officer  Donald  A. 
Pierce:  “You're  sinking,  Don  — 
come  on  back."  Seconds  later,  the 
Boeing  727  topped  a  tree  in  a  subur¬ 
ban  neighborhood  a  half-mile  away. 

To  investigators  continuing  their 
seach  for  the  cause  of  the  disaster 
that  killed  all  146  people  on  board  and 
eight  more  on  the  ground,  what 
wasn’t  on  the  recording  was  of  as 
much  interest  as  what  was.  Also  re¬ 
leased  last  week  was  a  National 
Weather  Service  radar  finding  that 
showed  “Level  2,"  or  light  to  moder¬ 
ate,  thunderstorm  cells  in  the  area. 
Such  storms  can  produce  the  sudden 
shifts  of  wind  and  velocity  called 
shears,  which  the  investigators  in¬ 
creasingly  believe  caught  the  plane 
as  it  was  taking  off.  Though  an  ab¬ 
breviated  shear  alert  reached  the 
cockpit,  the  thunderstorm  report  did 
not.  As  with  many  such  low-level 
findings,  it  had  not  been  transmitted 
to  the  airport. 


At  the  Outer  Limits  of  Liability 


Domestic  PsSikslsmiiYiKl  r  ? 

All  the  same,  some  experts  feei  that  the  reaction  to 
tbe  revisions  las  been  exaggeratetr.Rooald  R  Danvau 
authority  an  Japanese  tefacatfon  at  Sussex  University  to 
Britain,  said  that  the  changes  to  the  texCbdokswerenbt  aB 
that  extensive,  considering  how  other  satiesa  write  their 
own  histories.  British  Watery  textbooks,  he  aoted.  banSy 
refer  to  theimperial  era  in  Xndiaas  anf^foyastah,”  prefer¬ 
ring  to  describe  bow  British  soldiers  “advanced”  into 
India  to  establish  tbeRaj/'  '  '  ’  :  i  O”  ■  : 

The  row.  over  Japanese'  textbooks  seems  intimately 
tied  to  domestic  politics,  the  dominant  fact  is  the  strong 
trend  to  tbe  right  that  followed  the  victory  of  the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  in  double  elections  for batir  bouses  of 
Parliament  in  June  1980.  Thepaitywon  majorities  in  both 
houses,  much  to  its  surprise;  after  a  quarter  century  to 
power  in  Japan.  The  Opposition'  groups  were  shattered  ■ 
and  their  morale  has  been  tow  ever  since. TBe  liberal 
Democrats  felt  immensely  self-assured  and  hate  looked 
around  tor  new  heights  to  conquer.  ;=■  .v. 

The  Mte  noire  of  the  party’s  right  wing  £s  the  teachers  • 
union.  Liberal  Democraticextremists  feel  tbe  best  way  to 
controlthe‘‘Ted“  teachers  union  is  to  hamstring  its  m«n- 
bers  in  the  classrooms  with  textbooks  that  give  the  teach¬ 
ers  no  scope  ior  “inoculating”  -  a  favorite  verb with 
right-wingers  —  the  young  with  left-wing  ideals:  Under  . 
the  Japanese  education  system,  textbooks  are  holy  writ 
and  teachers  teach  'from  them  by  rote:  When  or  if  the 
changes  do  come,  there  axe  many  here  whowonder 
whether  they  will  be  more  than  merely  cosmetic. 


and  technicalities  -—  and  almost 
inevitably,  an  expensive  jumble.  In¬ 
deed,  insurance,  data,  todtotethat 
towyeroieuallygetaTaigiardiareof 
the1  jury  award  than  the  victim  does. 
With  asbestos*  the  gap  is  unmense. 
The  Asbestos  Compensation  Coali¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  asbestos-clainr 
fendants,  says  it  costs  the  dfifendant 
companies  anaverage  of  $150,600  to 
put  $28,000  into  die  band  ofa  success¬ 
ful  claimant.  (Much  of  this  expense 
comes  from  the  companies’  cwn  ef-  . 
forts  to  challenge  thecIaittL)  / 
Liability  in  the  '  case  of  mazi- 
madehazaros  raises several  difficult 
questions.  When  an  earthquake  or 
-  other  natural  disaster,  strikes,  it  is 
immediately  apparent  who  has  betel 
.  Injured.what  caused  the  injuries and 
'ivbetheic'orhdt  tfiereisinsurahee.  * 


Archbishop  Joseph  L. 


Former  Page 
Says  He  Lied 

Though  the  Justice  Department’s 
investigation  of  sexual  misconduct  on 
Capitol  Hill  has  wound  down,  to  con¬ 
centrate  instead  on  apparently  more 
substantia]  charges  of  drug  abuse, 
the  House  ethics  committee's  version 
was  only  beginning.  Yesterday,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  just  about  over,  as  18- 
y ear-old  Leroy  Williams,  a  former 
Congressional  page  whose  allega¬ 
tions  of  homosexual  liaisons  with 
lawmakers  prompted  both  inquiries 
—  and  a  commission  to  review  tbe 
page  system  besides  —  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  had  lied. 

Mr.  Williams  went  public  with  his 
recantation  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  last 
week,  after  two  committee  investiga¬ 
tors  questioned  him  alone  at  a  near¬ 
by  state  recreational  area.  He  had 
not,  Mr.  Williams  said,  been  pres¬ 
sured  by  them  but  rather  by  his  own 
conduct,  “1  already  knew  it  was  in 
my  own  best  interest  when  I  woke  up 
in  the  drunk  tank"  10  days  ago,  he 
said;  lying  was  “eating  me  up." 

Mr.  Williams  said  he’d  invented 
the  charges  because  he  wanted  to 
draw  attention  to  the  unsupervised 
lives  of  the  high-school  students  ap¬ 
pointed  as  pages  by  representatives 
and  senators.  He  himself,  he  said, 
had  begun  drinking  heavily  and  tak¬ 
ing  drugs.  Two  weeks  ago,  tbe  review 
commission  recommended  that  tbe 
pages,  whose  principal  occupation  is 
to  run  errands,  be  housed  in  central 
dormitories  with  chaperones  and  not 
in  their  own  apartments. 

Carlyle  O.  Douglas, 
Michael  Wright 
and  Carottne  Rand  Hemn 


Man-Made  Hazards 
Pose  More  Than 
A  Medical  Problem 


_ _  _  man- 

made  hazard  may  appehr20  years 
after  exposure  and  there  is  rarely  a 
direct  line  between  exposure  and 
subsequent  Illness,  since  heredity  ^or 
other  factors  codld  also  be  the  cause 
of  disease  to  many  cases.  As  to  wbo 
must  compensate  the  victims,  the 
battle  is  joined  between  the  insurer 
whose  policy  was  in  effect  .whim  the 
hazardous  product  was  used  atid  the 
Insurer  providing  coverage  when  ill¬ 
ness  manifests  itself . , 

Then,  too,  manufacturtes  are 
often  unaware  of  a  product’s  hazards 
When  it -is  first  marketed  and  sold. 
Several  courts,  including  tbe  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  to  an  asbestos 
decision  last  month,  have  ruled  that 
ignorance,  is  no  defense,  even  if  tbe 
state  of  the  art  was  such  that  no  one 
to  the  medical  community  suspected 
a  product  would  provetiangerous. 

In  the  caseof  asbestos  exposure, 
there  is  also  the  matter  of  ;the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government's  “fair  share”  of  li¬ 
ability.  *  Asbestos-  manufacturers 
argue,  for  example,  that  since  many 
workers  were  exposed,  white  filling 
Government  -shipbuilding  contracts 
during  World  War  n,  theGovero- 
ment  should  assume  the  legal  burden 
to  those  cases.  :  ^  : 

Many  ,  victims- of  man-made  haz¬ 
ards  think  large  Jury  awards : —  and 
punitive  damages,  where-  they  are 
available  —  will  help  keep  new  haz¬ 
ardous  products  off  tbe  market,  and 
out  of  the  courts,  by  punishing  tbe 
manufacturers. 

Many  businessmen,  however,  be¬ 
lieve  the  product  liability  system  is 
stacked  against  them  and  that  the 
legal  system  ,  has  gone  top  far  to 
trying  .to  _  compensate  every  -victim 
for  every  medical  problem:  “in  most 
product  liability  cases,  faceless  large 


By  TAMAR  LEWIN 


With  every  new  wave  of  product  liability  claims,  cap¬ 
tains  of  industry  and  officers  of  the  courts  hope  for  a 
change  in  the  prevailing  winds.  Typically,  cases  go  on  for 
years,  legal  expenses  are  high,  jury  awards  run  to  six  fig¬ 
ures  and  no  one  is  satisfied  with  the  results. 

When  the  Manville  Corporation,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  companies  and  the  world  leader  in  asbestos  pro¬ 
duction,  sought  the  safety  of  bankruptcy  court  last  week 
amid  a  storm  of  product  liability  litigation  the  wind  did 
shift,  however  slightly.  Not  only  did  the  bankruptcy  f?H»g 
spotlight  a  new  method  for  handling  tbe  litigation,  it  also 
focused  attention  on  a  longstanding  failure  of  the  legal 
system.  “We  need  a  better  mechanism  for  handling  all 
these  mass  tort  cases,"  said  Sheila  Birabaum,  a  product 
liability  lawyer. 

The  kinds  of  litigation  to  which  Miss  Bixnbaum  re¬ 
ferred  involve  products  such  as  drugs,  pesticides  and 
building  materials  to  which  large  numbers  of  people  are 
exposed  and  which  prove  to  be  disease-causing  agents. 
The  names  of  some  of  these  products  are  familiar:  dieth- 
ylstilbestrol  (DES),  a  drug  thought  to  prevent  miscar¬ 
riages;  Agent  Orange  and  Agent  White,  two  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  of  herbicides  sprayed  over  Vietnam  in  die  1960’s, 
Manville  filed  for  bankruptcy  to  protect  itself  from  16,500 
pending  claims  by  factory  workers  suffering  asbestos-re¬ 
lated  diseases  and  an  anticipated  32,000  future  claims. 

The  magnitude  of  asbestos  exposure  makes  it  unique. 
But  tbe  asbestos  court  litigation  has  pinpointed  the  legal 
system’s  inadequacies  in  any  litigation  involving  man¬ 
made  hazards.  Who  should  bear  the  liability-  far  suchhaz- 
ards?  The  answer  is  usually  determined  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Each  case  can  then  become  a  jumble  of  legal  issues  * 


pathetic  injured  local  peofde,1*  said 
George  Frazza,  general  counsel  to 
Johnson  &  Johnson.  “Jurors  are  gatog  to  see  someone 
with  a  terrible  injury,  and  they're  going  to  want  to  hand 
him  some  money.  That's  a  basic  human  reaction.  They’re  7 

not  gofag  to  tttink  too  much  about  where  tbe  money's  com- 
ingfrom."  -- 

The  asbestos  manufacturers  are  pushing  hard  for 


umiwjtt  mu  airewgroexore  congress,  half  the 
trust  to  the  industry-favored  proposal  would  be  Govern¬ 
ment-funded.  Industry  representatives  say  one  advao- 
tage  of  their  proposal  is  that  it  would  establishamecb- 
azdsm  for  compensating  victims  of  any  widespread ocay 
patfprai  health  hazard.  Forany  particular  dass  otdis. 

eases— r-*-1* — ■* — -  - -  - 


The  bankrupt*^  proceedings  used  .by.Maiiviltehave 
toe  advantage  of  ptectogan  automatic  freeze  on  pending 
Utigatfon,  and  preventing  any  new  lawsuits1  from  betoa 


— Mwn.  iwiucuiuntm mr-nas- 
dling  jHromKaiiabihtyquestions;  it,  serves ad bneVmter- 
est  for  manufacturers  to-fote  so  threatened  by  litigatton 

that  hnwlmgtw  » - -  ■'  -  - 


cannot  get  redressfrom  a  company  that  is  broke,and 
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Twilight  Nears  for  the  Age  of  Oil 


.By  DOUGLAS  MARTIN 

Tta.  life  of  one  Edwin  T~  Drake 
srrifir<1  a  stringof  petty  failures.  He 
bad  ricocheted  trout:  jot*,to  Job,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  nulroad  eobiductar,  steam¬ 
boat  night  clerk,  farm  laborer,  dry 

■'goods  salesman  and  hotel  clerk-  But 
on  Aug.  Z7T18S9.1n  the  chappy  bins  of 
northern -Pennsylvania, -the  bearded  - 
adventurer  with  the  stovepipe  hat  be¬ 
came  the  first  man  to  strike  oQ  by 
rfrimng  a  brie  in  the  ground  in  search 
of  it.  '  ,T  ‘  -  . 

A  few  years  later,  the  hapless  Mr. 
Drake  wound  op  penniless,  good  luck 
'  being  as  evanescent  as  Ms  jobs..  But 
his  69%-foot-deep  Weil  changed  the 
wmld. 

'  A  century  later,  this  planet  was 
-  swilling  nearly  30,000 gallons  of  petro¬ 
leum,  each' second.  From  Minneapolis 
.to  .Moscow,  to  Marrakech,  virtually 
every  ecdnomy  had  become  slavishly 
hooked  bn  the.  sour-smelling  liquid 
largely,  composed -.of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  molecules,  and  the  grandly 
sprawling  international  ofl  conglom¬ 
erates  were  raking  in  more  than  a 
third  of  the world's  total  profits.  Along 
the  way.  backward  Middle'. Eastern 


•  Ironically,  high  oil  prices  have  set  in 

motion  the  solution  to -the  problem  of 
even  higher  aD  prices,  just  as  many 
economists  said  would  happen.  'The 

rfrfn  generated  by  the  1973-  oil  em¬ 
bargo  the  severity  of  the  price  in¬ 

creases  wrought  by  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
thereafter  have  worked  their  magic 
on  the  marketplace.  Today  far  more 
oil  is  available  and  economic  to  re¬ 
cover  from  more  places  than  a  decade 
ago.  So  are  more  substitute  fuels  like 
natural  gas- and  coal.- From  1978  to 
1981,  ofl  demand  declined  by  8.5  per¬ 
cent  over  all  while  demand  for  other 
fuels  collectively  grew  by  11  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  high  prices  have 
forced  consumers  into  a  new  conser¬ 
vatism  toward  the  shrinking  resource. 
Gone,  say  analysts,  are  the  days  when 
the  world  economy  could  not  grew 
without  an  equal  growth  in  energy. 
Now  economic  growth  rims  about 
twice  as  fast  as  energy  growth  — 
when  it  runs.  Thus,  even  when  de¬ 
mand  tor  energy  picks  up  after  there- 
"  it  will  be  at  a  much  slower 

rate  of  increase  than  in  an  earlier  era. 
'  No  longer  is  oil  the  principal  topic  of 
discussion  at  summit  talks,  nor  the 
central  character  of  doomsday 


Industry’s  horizons  have  been 
sharply  lowered  by  oversupply, 
fmrnhlin or  sheiks  and  U.S.  oilmen. 


their  industry  is  slowly  whittled  away 
by  forces  beyond  their  control.  Unlike 
any  time  in  the  1970's,  the  loss  of  any 
erne  OPEC  country's  production  — 
with  Che  exception  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  world's  biggest  exporter  —  could 
be  absorbed  relatively  painlessly,  un¬ 
less  companies  end  the  governments 
of  consuming  countries  panicked  and 
started  a  bidding  war,  analysts  and 
company  officials  agree. 

Developments  on  the  consumption 
side  are  even  cheerier.  John  F.  Book- 
out,  president  of  the  Shell  Oil  Compa¬ 
ny,  has  predicted  that  United  States 
oil  dflF™»nri  in  the  1990’s  will  be  flat. 
“It’s  very  hard  to  see  anything  but 
slack  demand  for  petroleum,”  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown  of  the  Hudson  Institute, 
says. 

Even  the  automotive  sector,  consid¬ 
ered  oil's  best  and  surest  hope,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  quench  its  thirst  for  petro¬ 
leum  over  the  next  two  decades,  de¬ 
spite  an  expected  increase  in  the  num- . 
ber  of  cars  on  the  road.  “I  don't  see 
any  plausible  scenario  in  which  the 
automotive  sector  would  use  more 
fuel  than  today,"  said  Alan  Altshuler, 
an  M.I.T.  political  science  professor 
associated  with  that  university’s  on¬ 
going  study  on  the  future  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  He  suggests  that  even  if  the 
number  of  miles  driven  rise  25  percent 
by  the  year  2000  a  decline  in  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  of  50  percent  is  perfectly 
plausible  as  fuel  efficiencies  more 
than  double  from  today's  levels. 

Moreover,  the  generation  of  passen¬ 
ger  planes  now  being  built  is  30  to  40 
percent  more  fuel-efficient  than  its 
predecessor.  Furnaces,  appliances 
and  even  electric  tight  bulbs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  at  least  twice  as  energy- 
efficient  as  they  were  before  the  em- 
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‘  kingdoms — desolate,  wind-swept  fief- 
doms  where  davarybad  existed  -as  re¬ 
cently  as  two  decades  ago  —  had  be¬ 
come  as  important  to  global  stability  - 
as  Paris  or  Tokyo,  thanks  to  their 

huge  underground  riches.  . 

This,  then,  is  the  Age  of  GO,  a  hard 
.  .  fact  evident  to  such  varied. phe¬ 
nomena  as  the  4X(000-mile  American 
interstate  highway  system  or  the 
thousands  of  villages  in  India  where 
-  email  riiasekpowered motors  are  just 
now  replacing  oxen.  Oil  today  qifells 
halfthe  earth’sravenous  energy  appe¬ 
tite,  a  hanger  that  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  since  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
elected  Pre&dentin  I960.  . 

But  don't  bet  the  ranch  that  the  per 
troteum  joyride  is  forever.  A  jumble 
Of  trends  indicate  that  col  will  soon 
.  lose  the  centra],  almost  magical  qual¬ 
ity  it  acquired  with  the  rapid  price  in¬ 
creases  of  the  1970’s  and  begin  to  be- 

ImveUkecopper  or  imyotber  major 

commodity.  What’s  more,  although 
the  oil  indH^cm«filb^«apectedin  - 
,  oTnyywnce.— 

'  cycles  flnd:*3iave  dag^d-ft  rince  the 

r  1  'flrat  well  wassfrbfiR'iri  Titusville,  Pa., 
a  growing  number  of  experts  think  the 
world's  hunger  for  petroleum  maybe 
duffingpennanently' — and  with  it  the 

prospects  for  the  <hl  industry. 

. .  “Oil  is  a  static,  or  more  Hkdy,  a  de- 

oimmg  industry  ,1*  says  Moms  A- 
Adelman,  a  noted  energy  ecraomist  at 
je  Massachussetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  “It's  just  not  going  to  grow, 

'  that's  the  one  thing  you’re  sire  of.” 
John  H,  licWMau,  executive  director 
of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation,  adds:  “The  role  of  oil  to 
the  economy  is  going  to  be  sihstan- 
danydowngradedfromnowoin.** 

-  For  consumers  and  -governments' 
the  changing  fortunes  of  oil  are  good 
news.  For  producers,  whose  de- 
•  pressed  stock  prices  have  remained 

virtuallyflat  during  one  of  the  biggest 

bull  markets  to  history,  the  lowering 
horizons  far  oil  are  immensely  de¬ 
pressing.  Just  last  .  week,  Exxon 
bowed  to  tougher  times  and  an¬ 
nounced  a  significant  cutback  in  do¬ 
mestic  retailing  *ud  marketing  opera¬ 
tions. 


scenarios.  The  once-swaggering  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  is  fast-becoming  just  an¬ 
other  frustrated  international  carteL 
There  is  scant  chance,  according  to 
many  analysts,  despite  OPEC's  best 
efforts,  that  oil  prices,  adjusted  for 
inflate,  will  increase  over  the  next 
and  perhaps  beyond.  Just  last 
week,  widespread  talk  that  Mexico 
will  pump  much  more  oil  to  help  pay 
its  debts  to- foreign  creditors  strength¬ 
ened  this  judgment 
'.  Not  only  are  price  pressures  less 
likely  to  he  a  serious  concern  in  a 
world  relatively  awash  in  petroleum, 
but  also  supply  embargoes  are  less 
likely.  A  society  adjusted  to  using  less 
mergy  is  better-guarded  than  one 
Tiring  more  energy  against  the  sort  of 
peE-mell  price  run-up  that  accompa¬ 
nied  the  cutoff  to  Iranian  oil  ship¬ 
ments  three  years  ago.  The  recent 
battle  in  Beirut  is  a  telling  example  of 
the  embargo  weapon's  new  impo¬ 
tence;  some  analysts  say.  Though  the 


hjr  the-  Israeli  attack,  they  made  no 
■TOOvetatiyahapethe  . 

embargo  or  a  tightening  of  oil  sup¬ 
plies.  • 

.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  a 
shutdown  of  Ml  production  in  the  tin- 
derbax  Persian  Gulf  is  still  a  worry. 
Exports  from  this  region  make  up 
one-quarter  of  the  world’s  oil  and  40 
percent  of  that  traded  among  nations. 
Shortages  and  big  price  jumps  would 
he  a  certainty  should  another  cutoff 
occur;  and  military  combat  between 
Washington  and  Moscow,  a  possibil¬ 
ity.  Such  grim  prospects  _  were  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  recent  book,  "Global  Inse¬ 
curity,”  edited  by  Daniel  Yergin  and 
Martin  HULenbrand. 

But  the  consumer  countries  have  an 
insurance  policy  that  is  markedly  im¬ 
proved  today,  precisely  because  of  the 
catastrophic  to  the  1970's  that  the  au¬ 
thors  fear  may  be  repeated.  When  the 
OPEC  price  shocks  of  1974  and  1979-80 
slapped  the  economies  of  importing 
nations  in  the  face,  they  also  changed 
the  economics  of  supply  and  demand 
to  energy.  Now,  ofl  mavens,  whether 
in  burnooses  or  board  rooms,  watch  as 


At  the  same  Him,  oil  use  for  heat¬ 
ing,  power  generation  and  industrial 
bofless  is  expected  to  be  at  least  cut  in 
as  ample  coal  and  natural  gas  re¬ 
serves,  as  wen  as  slow  growth  to  nu¬ 
clear  power,  continue  to  make  in¬ 
roads.  “In  die  future,  there  is  just  no 
mrniMt  for  an  in  plants  and  build¬ 
ings,”  says  Roger  Sant,  president  of 
Applied  Energy  Services  Inc 
Price  stability  is  also  widely  pre¬ 
dicted,  despite  continued  warnings  by 
Aimand  Hammer,  chairman  of  Occi¬ 
dental  Petroieam,  that  the  price  of  oil 

will  triple  this  decade,  to $100  a  barrel. 
Phillip  Verieger  of  Book,  Allan  & 
Hamilton,  for  instance,  sees  the  price 

in  nominal  terms  holding  steady  at 
today’s  roughly  $33  a  barrel,  or  declin¬ 
ing  to  $25  or  lower,  with  very  little 
Uhdihood  of  an  increase  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  tfth£  this  century. 

AD  of  wMcb  may  take  some  of  the 
fan  out  of  being  an  nil  sheik.  A  view  is 
now  widely  accepted  by  many  ana¬ 
lysts  that  OPEC  win  never  produce  as 
much  petroleum  as  it  (fid  in  19TO,  some 
31  miiHnn  bands  a  day.  Instead,  as 
competition  for  energy  products 
mounts,  OPEC  producers  may  face 
mounting  pressure  to  engage  to  price 
wars  among  themselves  to  preserve 
:  market  share. 

“Politically  and  economically, 
OPEC  is  currently  facing  the  most 
serious  crisis  in  its  history,”  Mr. 
lichtblausays.  ^  . 

These  broad  trends  overshadow  the 

current  shakeout  to  the  energy  indus¬ 
try  that  has  dominated  recent  head¬ 
lines —  the  34  percent  decline  in  drill¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  this  year,  the 
collapse  of  Oklahoma  City’s  Penn 
Square  bank  under  an  avalanche  of 
had  oil-and-gas  loans,  the  executive 
.  layoffs  at  big  oil  companies.  This  fun¬ 
damentally  cyclical  trend  will  reverse 
and  reverse  again,  as  the  world  con¬ 
tinues  to  pump  oil  over  the  coming 
decades.  But  today's  shaken  confi¬ 
dence  and  new  sense  of  humility  may 
well  be  more  fitting  than  the  diamond- 
stickpin  arrogance  affected  by  oilmen 
stace  the  days  of  the  Pennsylvania 
wildcatters,  and  magnificently  rein- 
farced  by  the  sixteenfold  price  in¬ 
crease  of  the  past  decade. 

“People  are  just  realizing  that  trees 
don’t  grow  to  heaven,”  Robert  Sto- 
baugh,  an  energy  expert  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School,  says. 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


A  Stock  Market  Rally  for  the  Books 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS  standard  &  Poor  s 

WEEK  ENDED  AUG.  27, 1982  ^oobriwrt —i35.4 
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The  stock  market  postedits  busiest 
week  la  hisewy,  with  total.vtoraw  on 
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miffiMi  sbares,  easily  exceeding  *e 

455.1  r^auati  share  record  set  on^ra 
weAearfier.  The 
points  for  the  week/ctastag 
OnThnrsday,  it  reached  its  hi^ 
of  M2.41  after  climbing  more  than  115 
points  since  Aug.  B,  but  onFrafeyit 

were  buoyed  by  faffing  interest 
And  expectattoos  of  a  business  recov- 

■  ery.-'  ’  " 


lo^^*af6er' two  weeks  of 


would  create  tne  nanwi  » 

oil  company-  The  Federal  Trade 
■  -  -  -« — the  wav  for 


Bods  ellertd  $UI  MB* 

Martin  Marietta,  a  Produc^J°l^S" 
^‘products,  cemetoMd^* 
attempt 

ta  iaflgre  to  acquire  the  RCA 


When  the  Manville  Corporatwu 
Bl«l  for  protection  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  bankruptcy  code  on  Thursday 
_ the  biggest  American  industrial 

concern  to  do  so  —  its  chairman, 
John  A.  McKinney  (right), 

stressed  that  the  action  was  not  a 

prelude  to  liquidation.  The  world’s 
largest  asbestos  maker,  he  said, 
was  basically  to  “good  shape.' 
but  had  been  “completely  over¬ 
whelmed"  by  more  than  16,000  as- 

bestos-related  lawsuits  and  a 
potential  liability  exceeding  $2  ba¬ 
llon.  Some  critics  Charged  Man- 
ville  with  trying  to  minimize  its 
XTOCmflbflity  throu^i  legal 
maneuvering,  but  Mr.  McKinney 
defended  the  company's  action  as 
proper  as  well  as  financially  pro- 


Dresoer 

sobskfiazy  woifid  cott^y 

defiance  of  an  AmeriamJbam^On 
^fcred  txade  ranclfctti  ■*«*«« 


Prosser  France  as  well  as  £*«««- 
Loire,  the  Freadb  Concern,  for  mar 
involvement  to  the  pipeline  project. 


The  Ascoiito  rate  was  trtaunrftolO. 

percent,  ^  ^  J*  2S 

Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  was  U» 


fourth  cut  since  July  19. 

The  nation’s  money  supply  rose  fl^ 
Kntfam  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  $454 3 
billion  in  tbeweek  ended  Aug.  18,  the 
Federal  said. 

• 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles  received  approval  from 
ThiiQmiptroUeroftheOnrreigytotoi- 
pand  its  discount  brokerage  business 


across  state  lines.  It  would  be  the  first 
bank  to  do  so. 

'  e 

The  United  States  trade  deficit  fell 
to  $2.42  in  July  from  $3.44  the  month 
before,  as  nonoil  imports  fell  sharply 
because  of  the  recession. 

• 

judge  Harold  Greene  signed  a  con¬ 
sent  agreement  between  the  Justice 
Department  and  A.T.&T.  which, 
within  18  months,  will  separate 
A.T.&T.  from  its  22  fully  owned  tele¬ 
phone  companies. 

• 

Harvester  sold  its  money-losing 
construction  equipment  business  to 
Dresser.  The  transaction,  valued  at 
$150  million,  was  seen  as  part  of  Har¬ 
vester's  effort  to  pare  operations, 
a 

The  International  Monetary  Fond, 
to  its  annual  report,  noted  “wide¬ 
spread  dissatisfaction  and  concern” 
with  global  economic  conditions  and 
warned  that  lasting  prosperity  would 
come  only  if  governments  continued 
restrictive  anti-inflationary  policies. 

New  car  sates  fell  SM.percent  for 
the  nation’s  three  major  auto  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  Aug.  11-20  period. 

• 

Exxon  said  H  weald  dare  850  serv¬ 
ice  stations  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid¬ 
west  and  cut  production  capacity  atite 
major  New  Jersey  refinery.  Exxon 
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The  Zero-Sum  Economic  Game 


Poland’s  Nervous  Anniversary 


Solidarity’s  second  birthday  comes  up  Tuesday, 
but  there  won’t  be  much  of  a  party.  The  Polish  re¬ 
gime  desperately  wants  to  assure  both  Moscow  and 
Western  banks  that  all  is  now  "normalized.”  Yet  in 
just  the  last  few  days,  it  has  disinvited  the  Pope,  con¬ 
demned  Western  broadcast  services  for  "brutal  in¬ 
terference  in  Poland’s  internal  affairs,”  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  a  New  York  Times  correspondent 
and  repeatedly  broadcast  dire  warnings  of  possible 
blood  in  the  streets. 

It’s  not  as  though  the  martial  law  government  of 
General  Jaruzelski  has  in  fact  normalized  much  in 
the  first  place.  Lech  Walesa  and  other  Solidarity 
leaders  are  still  in  custody.  Even  after  some  releas¬ 
es,  thousands  of  its  adherents  remain  under  arrest. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ordinary  Poles  defy  the 
authorities  to  honor  these  and  other  symbols  of 
resistance.  The  store  shelves  are  empty  and  indus¬ 
trial  production  is  way  down.  The  general  is  nerv¬ 
ous,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be.  The  lid  may  be  on,  but 
Poland's  pot  continues  to  boil. 


The  agreement  that  the  Polish  Government 
reached  with  the  workers  in  the  Lenin  Shipyard  in 
Gdansk  on  August  31 , 1980  has  long  since  been  tram¬ 
pled  under  martial  law.  But  Solidarity  has  revealed 
two  reverberating  truths. 

First,  Communist  states  are  no  longer  immune 
from  worker  revolts.  The  65  years  of  Soviet  history 
and  37  years  of  experience  in  the  bloc  countries  have 
thoroughly  discredited  Communism’s  claim  to  rule 
in  the  workers’  name.  In  Eastern  Europe,  at  least, 
the  mantle  of  workers’  revolution  has  now  passed  to 
the  anti-Communist  opposition. 

Second,  not  even  a  totalitarian  regime  can  func¬ 
tion  unless  the  populace  cooperates.  General  Jaru¬ 
zelski  has  extracted  obedience,  but  it  is  sullen.  A 


surer  sign  of  Polish  feeling  came  Thursday  at  Czes¬ 
tochowa.  Before  350,000  people.  Archbishop  Glemp 
baldly  spelled  out  "conditions"  for  talks  between  the 
people  and  the  Government.  When  he  finished,  even 
the  choir  joined  the  multitude  raising  hands  and 
arms  in  the  victory  sign. 


Solidarity  united  several  powerful  currents  in 
Polish  life:  discontent  over  material  conditions,  re¬ 
sentment  of  Russian  hegemony  and  identification 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  a  true 
grass-roots  expression  of  national  aspirations  and 
there  was  no  way  it  could  be  extinguished  by  arrests 
and  shows  of  force.  Driven  underground,  yes.  Or¬ 
ganizationally  shattered,  yes.  But  sure  to  burst  forth 
again,  perhaps  in  a  different  form.  Recognizing  the 
power  of  a  military  government  is  not  the  same  as 
conceding  it  legitimacy. 

General  Jaruzelski  may  by  now  grasp  that  his 
countrymen  will  never  accept  his  regime.  For  the 
time  being,  he  seems  prepared  to  rely  on  brute 
power  in  the  face  of  contrary  world  opinion  and  the 
Reagan  Administration's  poorly  thought  out 
sanctions. 

But  defiant  street  demonstrations  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  this  year  suggest  that  he  cannot  hold  this 
course  indefinitely.  The  months  following  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Hungary’s  revolution  and  Prague’s 
spring  saw  no  comparable  open  mass  resistance. 

A  more  carefully  conceived  United  States  poli¬ 
cy,  based  on  the  leverage  provided  by  the  billions 
that  Poland  and  other  bloc  countries  owe  the  West, 
might  help  prod  Moscow  off  its  neo-Stalinist  course. 
But  the  most  meaningful  pressure  still  comes  from 
the  Poles  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is  because  General 
Jaruzelski  understands  his  own  people  that  he  is  so 
worried. 


The  Fitness  of  Firewomen 


Nicholas  Mancuso,  head  of  the  Uniformed  Fire¬ 
fighters  Association,  is  sounding  alarms  about  a  new 
test  of  physical  ability  to  be  administered  to  a  group 
of  women  who  would  like  to  join  the  fire  department. 
The  test  for  the  women,  he  says,  is  less  demanding 
than  the  traditional  test  and  therefore  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  department  and  the  public.  He  is  going 
to  court  to  get  an  injunction  against  it. 

But  could  it  be  that  Mr.  Mancuso  is  upset  mostly 
by  the  thought  of  women  invading  the  male  preserve 
of  the  stationhouse?  That’s  what  a  close  look  at  the 
test  dispute  suggests. 


The  department’s  traditional  test  included  arti¬ 
ficial  measures  of  strength:  hanging  for  at  least  one 
minute  from  a  horizontal  bar  with  arms  flexed,  and 
achieving  a  certain  score  on  a  hand-grip  device.  An 
agility  exercise  required  the  applicant  to  scale  an 
eight-foot  wall.  Such  tasks  require  heavy  upper  body 
strength ;  they  defeated  women  who  took  the  test  in 
1978. 

Last  March,  in  a  class  action  suit  brought  by  one 
of  the  women,  Brenda  Berkman,  a  Federal  judge 
ruled  that  the  test  was  discriminatory  and  ordered 
the  city  to  come  up  with  a  new  one  that  measures 
physical  abilities  more  clearly  related  to  fighting 
fires.  The  city  complied  with  a  test  designed  by  ex- 
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perts  who  observed  firefighters  on  the  job.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  applicant  to  drag  hoses,  hoist  ladders  and 
wield  a  sledgehammer. 

More  important,  though,  the  city  set  the  qualify¬ 
ing  time  for  the  test  by  having  70  incumbent  firemen 
run  through  its  six  tasks.  On  the  basis  of  their  per¬ 
formance,  the  fire  department  insisted  on  a  qualify¬ 
ing  time  of  4  minutes  and  9  seconds. 

In  other  words,  women  who  take  the  test  will  not 
be  measured  by  an  artificially  lowered  standard  but 
by  one  established  by  the  men  with  whom  they  would 
work  each  day.  And  Mr.  Mancuso  should  be  aware 
that  many  of  the  men  oh  whose  behalf  he  is  acting 
would  be  unable  to  pass  a  more  rigorous  test.  Some 
of  the  older  members  of  the  incumbent  group  were 
unable  to  pass  this  one. 

That  reveals  a  broader  problem:  the  depart¬ 
ment's  general  level  of  fitness.  Half  the  city’s  12,000 
firefighters  are  over  40.  Heart  attacks  in  the  line  of 
duty  are  not  uncommon.  Concerned,  the  department 
has  started  a  voluntary  running  program. 

Indeed,  department  officials  point  out,  cardio¬ 
vascular  fitness,  more  than  superior  upper  body 
strength,  is  most  essential  to  firefighting,  since  a 
firefighter  must  sustain  high  levels  of  exertion  over 
many  hours  at  a  major  fire.  In  that  respect.  Miss 
Berkman  is  likely  to  do  very  well :  she  is  a  marathon 
runner. 


Purse  Strings  and  Power 


All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives — 

So  spoke  the  founding  fathers  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  I,  Section  7  of  the  Constitution. 
Then  how  come  this  year’s  big  tax  in¬ 
crease  originated  in  the  Senate?  Is  it 
unconstitutional?  Eighteen  disgrun¬ 
tled  members  of  the  House  say  it  is 
and  have  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the 
House  and  Senate  and  their  principal 
officers. 

it  seems  unlikely  that  any  court  will 
knock  down  a  piece  of  legislation  so 
thoroughly  considered  as  the  tax  bill. 
But  the  issue  has  been  raised. 

The  journal  that  James  Madison 
kept  at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
records  considerable  debate  on  the 
matter.  The  root  issue  was  “taxation 
without  representation"  —  the  cry 
that  set  off  the  Revolution.  There  also 
were  heavy  questions  of  responsibility 
and  power  in  the  new  Government. 

Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina, 
“a  young  gentleman  of  most  promis¬ 
ing  talents  . . .  altho’  only  24  ys.  of 
age,”  put  a  strict  clause  in  an  early 
draft  Constitution  that  he  submitted: 
“Ail  money  bills  of  every  kind  shall 
originate  in  the  house  of  Delegates  & 
shail  not  be  altered  by  (be  Senate.” 
E’bridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  ob¬ 
served  that  the  House  “was  more  im¬ 
mediately  representative  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  ...  that  the  people  ought  to 
hold  the  purse  strings. " 

*Madison  argued  the  contrary:  "As 
the  Senate  would  be  generally  a  more 
capable  set  of  men,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  disable  them.” 


The  Tax  Bill  Battle, 
As  Fought  by 
The  Founding  Fathers 


Pinckney’s  clause  was  stricken.  By 
the  time  the  issue  came  up  again, 
compromise  was  emerging  on  a 
larger  point  —  the  power  of  big  states 
versus  little  states.  There  were  to  be 
two  senators  from  each  state,  regard¬ 
less  of  size.  In  the  House,  the  states 
with  bigger  populations  would  have 
bigger  delegations.  House  members 
would  be  popularly  elected  to  two- 
year  terms,  and  senators  would  be 
elected  to  six-year  terms  by  the  state 
legislatures. 

Debate  then  turned  to  a  proposal 
that  the  House  originate  revenue  bills 
and  that  the  Senate  be  empowered  to 
make  technical,  but  not  substantial, 
amendments. 

Edmund  Randolph,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  rose  to  "remind  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  smaller  states  of  the 
compromise  by  which  the  larger 
states  were  entitled  to  this  privilege.” 
His  Virginia  colleague.  Col.  George 
Mason,  asserted  in  support  that  "the 
Senate  did  not  represent  the  people, 
but  the  states  in  their  political  charac¬ 
ter.” 

James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  took 
one  last  twist  on  the  purse  strings.  The 
purse  would  have  two  strings,  he  as¬ 
serted,  one  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
the  other  in  the  Senate.  “Both  houses 


must  concur  in  the  untying,  and  of 
what  importance  could  it  be  which 
untied  first,  which  last.” 

The  final  language,  another  com¬ 
promise,  gave  the  origination  power 
to  the  House  and  added  “but  the  Sen¬ 
ate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills." 

Therein  lies  the  procedure  by  which 
the  Senate  originated  the  1982  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  took  a  relatively  minor  tax  bill 
that  had  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
“amended”  it  by  deleting  every  word 
the  House  had  approved  and  substitut¬ 
ing  its  own  massive  package. 

Perhaps  this  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  1787  debate  —  but  not  for  the  first 
time. 

Seventy-odd  years  ago,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  establishing  inheritance 
taxes.  Hie  Senate  substituted  a  corpo¬ 
ration  tax.  The  Supreme  Court  held  in 
1911  that  the  bill  had  originated  in  the 
House  and  that  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  was  germane,  therefore  not  un¬ 
constitutional.  More  recently,  the  sur¬ 
tax  imposed  during  the  Viet  Nam  war 
was  essentially  a  Senate-originated 
measure. 

Moreover,  senators  are  popularly 
elected  now,  under  the  17th  Amend¬ 
ment,  making  them  just  as  represent¬ 
ative  of  "the  people”  as  Congress¬ 
men.  And,  quite  apart  from  the  merits 
of  these  arguments,  the  U.S.  judiciary 
has  little  taste  for  stepping  into  the  in¬ 
tramural  politics  of  Congress.  The- 
betting  in  legal  circles  is  that  the  new 
taxes  will  stand,  and  the  republic 
won't  crumble. 

RICHARD  E-  MOONEY 


TO  the  Editor: 

With  the  stock  market  on  the 
upswing  and  with  a  free-falling 
prime  rate,  the  United  States  econ¬ 
omy  should  come  thundering  back. 

Right?  Not  really. 

Steve  Lohr’s  excellent  news  article 
“The  Four  Japans”  (Aug.  24)  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  the  industrial  rise 
of  the  East  has  contributed  measura¬ 
bly  to  the  decline  of  the  West,  pri¬ 
marily  the  U.S.,  over  the  last  decade. 
Indeed,  a  zero-sum  economic  game  is 
well  under  way.  . 

The  United  States  economy,  which 
enjoyed  the  world’s  highest  standard 
of  living  as  recently  as  1970,  today 
treads  water  in  10th  place,  tied  with 
France  in  the  G.N.P.  per  capita 
standings  among  the  non-OPEC  na¬ 
tions.  During  the  1970's,  well  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  1200  billion  in  industrial 
sales  and  two  million  jobs  were  lost 
from  the  U.S.  econorby  to  foreign 
competition. 

That  trend  continues.  It  may  even 
accelerate  if  our  Government  fails  to 
do  more  than  loosen  monetary  policy 
and  somewhat  tighten  fiscal  policy. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lohr,  the 


new  industrial  economies-  of  East 
.  Asia  pursue  explicit  industrial  goals, 
aided  by  their  respective  national 
governments.  Most  European  na¬ 
tions  do  too.  The  U.S.  does  not. 
That  may  be  a  mistake  of  major  pro¬ 
portions. 

America  should  rise  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  challenge  by  first  overcom¬ 
ing  the  decades  of  antagonism  that 
have  soured  government,  business 
and  labor  relations.  Then  In  its 
stead  it  should  begin  to  forge  a  coop¬ 
erative  society  based  on  political  bi¬ 
partisanship  mid  guided  by  a'  new  en¬ 
tity  composed  of  the  historic  antago¬ 
nists  and  others. 

Agreements  should  be  readied  on 
targeting  industrial  investments,  in¬ 
stalling  worker-participation  pro¬ 
grams,  establishing  appropriate 
Federal  education  and  training  poli¬ 
cies,  limiting  defense  spending  and 
promoting  savings. 

Finally,  an  America  working  in 
harmony  may  be  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  regain  world  economic  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  years  ahead. 

Kevin  Mullen 
McLean,  Va.,  Aug.  25. 1982 


Arthur  Miller  vs.  William  Shakespeare 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  gratifying  and  salutary  to 
find  one  playwright  using  quotation 
or  allusion  to  acknowledge  his  indebt¬ 
edness  to  another,  as  Arthur  Miller 
<id  when  he  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
ibe  Dramatists  Guild  faces  in  its 
cu’.ont  struggle  with  the  League  of 
New  York  Theaters  and  Producers 
("Broadway  Producers  and  Drama¬ 
tists  Lock  Homs  Over  Antitrust 
Suit,”  news  story  Aug.  21). 

"All  we  can  do,”  explained  Mr. 
Miller,  with  a  bow  toward  Shake¬ 
speare,  “is  offer  a  moral  sanction 
Which  is  honored  as  much  in  the 
breach  as  in  the  observance.” 

Since  even  Homer  nodded,  one  can¬ 
not  upbraid  Mr.  Miller  too  sternly  for 
so  completely  misrepresenting 
Shakespeare’s  meaning.  But  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  time  for  a  reminder  of  what 
Shakespeare  actually  wrote. 

In  Hamlet  (Act  I,  Scene  IV)  the 
Prince  explains  to  Horatio  the  Dan¬ 
ish  royal  custom  of  keeping  wassail 
and  draining  draughts  of  Rhenish 
while  the  kettledrum  and  trumpet 
"bray  out.”  Of  this  practice,  Hamlet 
then  says,  "But  to  my  mind ...  it  is  a 
custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.” 

The  clear  sense  of  this  state¬ 
ment  (Kittredge  even  explains  this  in 
a  footnote  in  his  edition  of  the 
play)' is  that  Hamlet  believes -that 
it  is  better  (more  honorable) 
to  break  this  custom  (of  carousing) 
than  to  observe  it-  In  fact,  one 


‘Compleat  Chauvinist’ 
With  a  Sorry  Message 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  extremely  saddened  to  read 
about  the  forthcoming  publication  of 
Edgar  Berman's  book,  "The  Com¬ 
pleat  Chauvinist”  [news  story  Aug. 
22]. 

The  continued  denigration  of  a 
group  that  is  seeking  to  shake  the 
shackles  of  second-class  citizenship  is 
not  a  laughing  matter.  Indeed,  the 
jokiness  of  the  chapter  headings  listed 
belies  the  seriousness  of  Berman’s 
purpose,  which  is  clearly  spelled  out 
in  the  subtitle  of  the  book  —  "A  Sur¬ 
vival  Guide  for  the  Bedeviled  Male.” 

Books  like  Berman’s  aim  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  dominance  of  men  in  our 
society  by  undermining  women’s 
competence  and  by  discrediting  the 
legitimacy  of  their  aspirations  for 
equality  in  the  work  place,  in  politics 
and  in  the  family. 

What  is  so  disturbing  is  that  it  is 
considered  acceptable  to  so  belittle 
women.  No  reputable  publisher  today 
would  consider  a  book  that  similarly 
distorted  and  stereotyped  blacks,  His- 
panics,  Orientals,  Jews,  Catholics  or 
any  other  ethnic,  racial  or  religious 
groups.  Yes,  Berman  is  right  —  it’s  a 
male  chauvinist  world. 

Judith  Lorber 
President,  Sociologists 
for  Women  in  Society 
New  York,  Aug.  23. 1982 

• 

Why  Women  Work 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  in  accord  with  Alice  Kessler- 
Harris  ("Working  Women:  Myths  and 
Realities,”  Op-Ed  Aug.  18)  when  she 
states  that  women  rightfully  should  be 
regarded  as  "fuli-fiedged  wage-earn¬ 
ers”  rather  than  peripheral  workers, 
and  when  she  points  to  the  dual  factors 
of  changing  economic  and  household 
structures  plus  expanding  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  non-male-threatening,  poorly 
paid  jobs  that  lead  women  to  work. 
However,  1  believe  that  she  has  failed 
to  record  a  most  important  point. 

That  point  is  that  women  work  for 
the  same  reasons  for  which  men  work. 
In  addition  to  their  economic  needs, 
women  and  men  work  as  a  means  of 
enjoying  self-fulfillment  through  the 
expression  and  public  recognition  of 
their  skills  and  talents.  Through  the 
need  to  fill  their  working  roles  compe¬ 
tently,  women  and  men  can  .also  find 
the  adventure  of  learning  new  drills 
and  further  discovering  their  hidden 
talents. 

And  when  women  and  men  find  the 
same  opportunities  available  to  them, 
the  society  in  which  they  live  will  be . 
far  richer,  infinitely  more  stable  and 
more  deeply  satisfied  than  the  present 
one,  which  matter-of-factly  sup¬ 
presses  one-half  of  its  members. 

Sally  J.  Thomas 
New  York,  Aug.  20, 1982 


pays  the  custom  more  honor  by  break¬ 
ing  than  by  observing  it.  In  no  way  is 
Hamlet  simply  describing  the  current 
state  of  affairs.  He  is  expressing 


a  dear  preference  and  a  moral 
judgment. 

One  doubts  that  Mr.  Miller  really 
believes  that  the  moral  sanction  avail¬ 
able  to  playwrights  in  their  struggle  is 
more  fittingly  ignored  than  enforced. 
Clearly  his  attention  must  have  wan-  . 
dered.  I  can  only  hope  that  it  had  not 
wandered  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures, 
new.  ,,.  ,  Mic&aelC.T.  Brookes  . 

The  writer  is  .dean  pi  ocqdemjc0qfr..^ 
fairs  at  Queensborough  Community 
College. 


Pre-P.L.O.  Lebanon 
Was  No  ‘Oasis’ 

To  the  Editor:  ' 

.  Having  just  completed  a  yearofres 
search  at  -Ystie  concerning  the  Leba¬ 
nese  crisis,  I  was  sinned  to  seejoa, 
one  of  my  most  trusted  sources,. 
propagate  a  widespread  misconcep- 
tiert  in  your  editorial  "President  of 

\*toLebandn?MC^«-,3K)- 

Your  contention  that  "the  system 
functioned"  in  the  early.  1979*8  and 
that  Lebanon  was  a  "pluralist  oasis” 
before  the  P-L.O.  arrived  implies  a 
complete  causality  where  only  a  par¬ 
tial  one  exists.  . 

.  Lebanon  did  not  amply  "break, 
down"  when  the  gueirillas  moved  in. 
Thatno  civil  war  rent  the  nation  be- 
fore  the  P-L.O-  merely  belied  the 
inequities,  corruption  and  fragmen¬ 
tation  that  had  been  growing  for  90 
years. .• 

In  the  eariy  l970rs,.  Lebanon  wit- 
nessed  some  of  the  worst  economic 
disparities  on  earth.  . 

Four  percent  of. -its  citizens  owned 
32  percent  of  its  wealth;  while  80  per¬ 
cent' remained  indigent.  Two-thirds 
of  Lebanese  income  lay  in  the  service 
sector,  but  that  sector  employed  only 
one-third  of  the  labor  force.  .  '  7  /. 

The- average  urban  income  was  28 
times  greater  than  ;  the  average, 
agricultural  income.  Not  surprising¬ 
ly,  those  on  the bottom  end  of 
these  statistics  were  predominantly  i 
Moslem.. 

- '  What  was  worse,  the.  underclass 
believed  that  the  Lebanese  Govern^ 
meat  was-  unwilling  ■  to-  reiieve-the-1 
burden.  ■  ...  :• 

The  ruling  Marorrites  perpetuated 
their  power  through  corruption,  of¬ 
fering  in  name  only  thel;  "formal 
representation”  you  lauded.  For 
tire  right  price,  ;  officials  would 
protect  outlaws,  sanction  smuggling 
by  the  elite,  aHowtax^vaskra  by  pri¬ 
vate  militias  and  overlook  severe . 
conflicts  of  interest.  This  neglect 
bred  growing  discontent  and  heated 
sectarianism.  ’  ... 

Oil  this  divided  stage  the  P.L.CL 
emerged  in  the  early  1970’s.  Thai  its 
arrival  galvanized  Lebanese  disputes 
and  acted  as  acatalysttpsparkthe 
civil  war  is  beyond  question.  But  to 
imply  that  without  the  P.L.O.  no  war 
would  have  erupted  is  analogous  to 
laying  the  blame  forWorldWarl  at 
Sarajevq.  ■  ;  ■*. 

As  you  have  said,  the  Lebanese 
must  now  reconcile  their  differences 
over  who  sided  with  whom  once 
Palestinian  militarism  became  a  fac¬ 
tor.  But  what  you  have  overlooked  is 
the  even  greater  need  to  bridge1  the 
economic  and  political  inequities  that 
opened  the  .nation  to  corruption  and 
foreign  dominance  in  the  first  place. 


can  bnlyexacerbatetiie  difficult  task . 
ahead..  .  KEITH  E.  Hansen’ 

.New  York,  Aug.  24. 1982 


Victims  of  ‘Re-education  Through  Labor’ 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Aug.  12  news  article  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren  on  Chinese  “reeducation 
through  labor"  ("laojiao")  camps 
makes  these  institutions  seem  like  a 
cross  between  Police  Athletic  League 
and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps.  Unfortunately,  they  are  for 
more  than  that  —  they  are  rather  un¬ 
pleasant  prison  camps. 

According  to  a  recent  Amnesty  In¬ 
ternational  study  ("Political  Impris¬ 
onment  in  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,”  1978),  the  “normal”  workday 
at  these  prison  camps  is  8  to  12  hours 
of  physical  labor,  not  counting  travel 
time.  The  prisoners  are  also  supposed 
to  receive  one  day  off  every  week  or 
fortnight.  Both  of  these  limitations  are 
often  violated  during  times  of  intense 
production.  / 

The  harshness  of  this  regimen  is 
worsened  by  the  inadequate  food  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  prisoners.  At  most  they  re¬ 
ceive  three-fourths  of  the  intake  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  the  expected  work  and 
still  maintain  good  health.  But  those- 
who  because  of  illness  do  not  meet 
their  production  goals  can  have  their 
rations  further  reduced. 

Contrary  to  the  impression 
produced  by  the  article,  one  need  not 
commit  such  heinous  "crimes"  as 


"petty  thievery  or seduction”  In  order 
to  be  sent  by  the  police,  without  trial, 
to  a  “laojiao”  camp  for  three  or  four 
yearn.  All  one  need  do  is  .be  hungry 
and  jobless,  and  complain  about  it. 

Such  was  the  case  with  WeiYuehua. 
She  was  arrested  about  two  and  ahalf 
years  ago  in  Hangzhou  after  display¬ 
ing  banners  and  posters  demanding 
"work.and  food.”  We  befieve  her  sen¬ 
tence  to  be  between  two  and ,  four 
years  at  a  "laojiab"  camp. 

Such  arbitrary  treatment  for  exer¬ 
cising  her  right  to  free  speech  is,  of 
course,  a  violation  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China.  Repeated  inquiries  directed 
by  Amnesty  International  groups  in 
three  countries  to  ratios  Chinese  of¬ 
ficials  have  not  been  answered.  We 
have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  about 
her  whereabouts,  her  health  of  even  if 
she  is  still  alive. 

Wei  is  just  one  prisoner  whose  name 
and  circumstances  we  know.  There 
are  countless  more  atom,  wham  we 
know  nothing.  Many  of  these  are  left 
over  from  the  purges  of  the  fifties.  ' 

'  Peter  J.  Gollon 
Adoption  Groupl56 
Amnesty  International,  U.S-A. 
Huntington  Station,  L.I.,  Aug..  17, 1982 


First  in  Polarized  Fusion  Two  Misnamed  Laws 


To  the  Editor: 

I  should  like  to  add  a  historical  foot¬ 
note  to  your  fine  news  article  on 
“polarized  fusion”  [Aug.  22].  While 
the  recent  theoretical  work  in  this 
area  has  been  carried  out  mainly  at 
Princeton,  the  basic  idea  of ‘using 
polarized  nuclei  in  a  magnetic  fusion 
reactor  was  suggested  to  us  by  Dr. 
Maurice  Galdhaber  of  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory. 

The  first  theoretical  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  nuclear  spin  ml  nuclear  fu¬ 
sion  reactions,  incidentally,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Goldhaberin  1934.  . 

Harold  P.  Furtb 
Director,  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  NJ.,  Aug.  23, 1982 


To  the  Editor:  ■ 

I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  last  year 
working  with  the  "Economic  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  of  1981/’  wind!,  as  we  ail 
know,  almost  threw  us  info  a  depres¬ 
sion.  It  seems  I  will  spend  much  of  the 
next  year  working  with  the  "Tax  Eq¬ 
uity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982,"  which,  at  least  hi  the  section  rtf 
Interest  to  me,  produces  very  little  eq¬ 
uity  and  shows  no  evidence  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  Why  caVt  Congress 
stop  using  thesesilly  Madison  Avenue . 
names"  for  its  periodic  foJIies?Per- 
faaps  it  should  bring  its  own  product 
under  the  truth-in-labeling  nilw,  ..  .  ... 

,  r  -  .  !  Brian  A.  Jones 

Brocklyn,  Aug.  24, 196Z 
The  writer  is  an  actuary.  ■ 
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ANCHORAGE  ‘While  President 
Reagan  Inis  ft^  banb  full  trying  to 
peranade  die  European T  allies  to 


IN  THE  NATION 


fee  Sqyjet  irnkm,  an  even 


rigjrt  in  Mr.  Reagan’s  ItcfcyanL 

Thafs  the  projected  4j»£aifle 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trassjporiatioh 
SystOTwfarjiqwat  least,  a  victim  of 
therecemoflglot,a  natural  gassur- 
plos^  rising  construction  costs, tise  re¬ 
cession  atid  rehictflirf  ffnflnrfr>rs  v 

0  ft  ewer  gets  built;  theA-N.G.T.S. 
woold  cost  anywhere  from  $23tomioo 
to  $43  billion,  dependingocwho's 
doing:  the  estimating.  Itwoold. carry 
two  to  three  bOlkm  cubic  feet  of  gas  a 
day  from  Frudboe  Bay  raj1  Alaska’s 
North  Slope  to  Canada,  thence  in  two 
legs  dawn  to  What’s  known  here  as 
“the  tower  48.” 

The  pwpeHne  —  perhaps  the  biggest 
private  consfroction  project  in  history 
—was  to  have  been  compiled  in  1985; 
but  delays,  first  to  1987,  then  1969, 
have  been  announced,  the  beginning 
of  construction,  once  scheduled  for 
.1961,  is  not  in  sight,. and  neither  is  hit 
Boos  of  dollars  of  needed  financing.  “•' 

Even  die 1  right-of-way  permit  for 
crossing  Alaska's  state  lands  has  not 
yet  been  issued;  and  hearings  on  a 
certificate  of  cooivetxiehoe  and  neces¬ 
sity  from  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
toty  Commission  can't  start  until  the 
financing :js  in  hand.; 

If  the  pipeline  were  available  today,  ; 
moreover,  It  would  surely  be  in  eco> 
nomic  trouhle.  Experts  estimate  that 
Nortb  SkJpe  gas  delivered  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  via :  the  A.N.G.T.S.  would 
have  to  be  sold  at  roughly  $8  per  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  feet, against  a  currently 
prevailing  average  price'  of  about 
$2.75.  Crude  oil  would  have  to  rise  to 
about  $80  a- barred  before  Alaskan 
natural  gasatJSwouldbe  sufficiently 
competitive  to  justify  the  pipeline. ' 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Governor  jay 
Hammond  put  state  and  private  study . 
groups  to  work  this  summer  to  see  if 
Alaska  can  find  its  own  means  of  mov¬ 
ing  ^ Prudhoe  Bay's  estimated  26  triL 
lion  cubic' feet  of  natural  gas  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  state  owns/aa  eighth  of  those 
reserves;  the  rest  belongs  to  three 
producing  companies,  Exxon,  Atlan¬ 
tic  Richfield  and  Standard  of  Ohio. 

Former  Governor  and  Interior  Sec¬ 
retary  Walter  ffickel,  who  chairs  the 
private  study  group  with  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  Egan,  makes  no  secret 
of  his  preference.  He  wants  the 
producing  companies  to  finance  an 
all-Alaska  pipeline,  with  the  State  erf 


Other 


By  Tom  Wicker 


Alaska  to  operate  it  as  a  common  car¬ 
rier,  from  the  North  Slope  to  “tidewa¬ 
ter”  —  somewhere  on  the  state's 
southern  coast. 

There,  be  envisions  a  refinery,  a 
petrochemical  Industry,  a  natural  gas 
liquefication  plant,  probably  at  the 
port  city  of  Nikiski  an  the  Kenai  penin¬ 
sula,  and  facilities  to  divert  some  of 
the  gas  to  Alaska's  propane  and  elec¬ 
tricity  generating  needs.  The  market 
he  sees  for  gas  and  petrochemical 
products  is  not  the  “lower  48,’ao  much 
*5  tih®  “Pacific  rim,"  particularly 
Japan  and  Korea,  to  which  Alaska  al¬ 
ready  ships  fish,  coal  and  timber. 

This  ambitious  program,  Mr. 
Hickel  said  in  an  interview,  would  be 
much  cheaper  in  construction  costs 
than  the  AJT.G.T.S.;  it  would  also 
give  a  big  boost  to  Alaska's  economy, 
reduce  the  Pacific  area's  dependence 
-  on  MhkQe  Eastern  oU  and  improve  the 
national  balance  of  payments.  He’d 
start  small,  bringing  perhaps  a  biffian 
cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day  to  the  tidewater 
facilities,  and  “grow  into  the  market" 
until  the  all-Alaska  hue  would  be  mov¬ 
ing  as  much  gas  daily  as  the 
AJ9.G.T.S.  could. 

But  this  scheme  has  problems,  too. 
President  Carter  rejected  a  similar  pro¬ 
posal  in  1977,  when  he  chose  the  cross- 
Canada  pipeline  as  economically  prefer¬ 
able.  Congress  would  have  to  repeal  the 
bah  on  export  of  hydrocarbons  from 
Alaska  that — in  the  panicky  early  days 
of  the  energy  crisis — it  wrote  into  legis¬ 
lation  authorizing  the  oil  pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez;  Stiff  environ¬ 
mental  opposition  to  the  refinety  and 
petrochemical  plant  could  be  expected. 

A  recent  conference  of  experts  on 
Alaskan  energy  development,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Energy  Bureau  Inc.  and  held 
in  San  Francisco,  concluded  th«t  the 
AJK.G.T.S.  pipeline  was  still  the  most 


ALEXANDRIA,  Va.  — -  Many  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  eager,  to  see  their  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union  achieve  significant  nu¬ 
clear-arms  control.'  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  proposals-— for,  deep  cuts  in  nuclear 
arsenals,  moderate  reductions,  a  veri¬ 
fied  freeze,  destruction  of  warheads, 
among  others.  AS  have,  merits-,  and 
s^^^afogs.  i 

deaff  wto  first^hat%5art  Df  relation 
ship  does  the  United  States  want  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  . 

In  Short,  the  United  States  must  de¬ 
sire  an  improving  relationship  and  be 
prepared  to  work  for  it  with  skill  and 
determination.  Negotiations  can  -con¬ 
tinue  intensively  during  deteriorating 
or  highly  confrontational  relations,  as 
they  did  through  many  years  of  the 
cold  war  —  but'  that’s  very  different 
from  carrying  a  treaty  project 
through  to  completion. 

This  conclusion  may  not  be  Wel¬ 
come  to  some.  Arms  control  is  often 
considered  too  important  to  be  tied  to 
the:  vicissitudes  of  politics.  Why 
shouldn’t  the  security  benefits  from 
arms  control  be  pursued  whether  or 
not  relations  are  going  downhill?  Isn’t 
that  when  arms  control  is  needed 
most?  These  ideas  are  appealing.  But 
nothing  in  America’s  recent  experi¬ 
ence  suggests  they  are  effective  in 
bringing  abotrt  arms  ccaitrol. 


economically  efficient  proposal. 
Japan  already  has  Pacific  sources  for 
liquefied  natural  gas,  the' panel  said,, 
and  a  petrochemical  plant  in  Alaska 
could  hot  compete  with  less  expensive 
facilities  that  would  soon  begin  pro¬ 
duction  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

So  what's  to  be  done?  Probably 
nothing  until  an  expanding  economy, 
declining  interest  rates  and  a  further 
price  rise  for  crude  oil  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives  make  natural  gas  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  alternative. 

Even  then,  gas  pumped  thousands 
of  miles  through  a  pipeline  costing  at 
least  $23  billion  may  not  find  an  easy 
market.  Recoverable  gas  reserves 
doubled  worldwide  during  the  last 
decade,  while  oil  reserves  were  in¬ 
creasing  by  only  20  percent.  And  de¬ 
mand,  although  growing  rapidly  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  is  expected  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Gas  Union  to  consume  no  more 
than  a  third  of  those  world  reserves  in 
the  next  40  years.  How  much  of  that 
will  come  from  Alaska  remains  to  be 


What  did  Israel  gain  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  campaign  it  undertook  in  Leba¬ 
non?  How  are  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  affected? 
What  do  the  results  of  Operation 
peace  for  Galilee  portend? 

Israel's  most  immediate  achieve¬ 
ment  is  the  crushing  defeat  of  the 
P.L.O.  No  longer  will  Soviet  Katyusha 
rockets  rain  down  on  Israeli  villages 
from  terrorist  sanctuaries  in  Leba¬ 
non.  Israeli  children  who  spent  night 
after  night,  month  after  month,  in 
bomb  shelters  are  free  at  last  from  at¬ 
tack.  Normal  life  has  returned  to  the 
Galilee. 

A  byproduct  of  that  achievement  is 
the  opportunity  that  has  been  created 
for  Lebanon  to  regain  its  sovereignty 
and  independence,  a  goal  we  share 
with  the  Lebanese  people  and  with  the 
United  States.  The ‘kingdom  of  terror 
that  the  P.L.O.  had  established  on 
Lebanese  soil  is  no  more;  the  expulsion 
of  the  remaining  terrorists,  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Syrian  occupation  forces  and 
the  withdrawal  of  our  own  troops  will 


It  is  striking  how  directly  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  succeeding  with  arms  control  ; 
has  correlated  with  whether  United 
States-Sovjet  relations  were  improving  ; 
or  deteriorating.  For  example,  the  1963 
treaty  to  ban  atmospheric  testing  be¬ 
came  possible  after  the  1962  Cuban  mis¬ 
sile  crisis  when  both  countries  saw 
anps  control  as  a  means  of  moving 
arifyfitrtri If HgjWy ' ’daogpnwfi  relation¬ 
ship  of  nearly  total  confrontation.  The 
1968  nonproliferation  treaty  end  the 
1972  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty 
were  concluded  by  Presidents  who 
wanted  to  build  cooperative  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries. 

However,  the  seven-year  SALT  n  ef¬ 
fort was  marked  by  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  took  place  against  a  backdrop 
of  declining  relations.  Some  feel  the 
treaty  could  have  been  ratified  in  1979 
but  for  the  chance  “discovery"  of  a 
Soviet  “combat  brigade"  in  Cuba. 
Others  think  it  was  doomed  in  any 
event.  But  the  outcome  speaks  loudest 
SALT  n  (fid  not  make  it  over  the  rati¬ 
fication  goal  line  during  the  sharpest  de¬ 
terioration  in  relations  in  decades. 

Despite  recent  history,  are  there! 
reasons  in  theory  to  believe  that  amis 
control  can  prosper  when  relations 
are  sinking?  Unfortunately,  there  are 
not  Arms  control  involving  the  two 
countries  has  been  agonizingly  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  two  sides  never  begin  with 


PMIippe  Wertbocfcer 


Arms  Control,  Yes. 

But  First  Define 
The  Ties  We  Want. 

By  Alan  F.  Neidle 


Gains 
From  the 
War  in 
Lebanon 

By  Ariel  Sharon 


return  to  the  Lebanese  people  control 
of  their  own  destiny.  We  wish  Bashir 
Gemayel,  Lebanon’s  newly  elected 
President,  well.  We  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  his  country  and  Israel  will 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Israel's  troops  entering  Lebanon 
were  greeted  as  liberators  for  driving 
out  the  terrorists  who  had  raped  and 
pillaged  and  plundered.  Our  soldiers 
were  welcomed  despite  the  casualties 
that  were  the  inevitable  result  of  fight¬ 
ing  against  P.L.O.  terrorists  who  used 
civilians  as  human  shields  and  who 
deliberately  placed  their  weapons  and 
ammunition  in  the  midst  of  apartment 
houses,  schools,  refugee  camps  and 
hospitals. 

No  army  in  the  history  of  modem 
warfare  ever  took  such  pains  to  pre¬ 
vent  civilian  casualties  as  did  the  Is¬ 
rael  Defense  Forces.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  losses  we  suffered — some  350  dead 
and  2,000  wounded  —  resulted  from  the 
rule  we  imposed  on  ourselves  to  avoid 
harming  noncombatants.  In  Hebrew, 
we  call  this  tohar  haneshek,  “the 
moral  conduct  of  war."  We  are  proud 
our  soldiers  followed  this  Jewish  doc¬ 
trine  scrupulously,  despite  the  heavy 
costs  we  incurred  in  warning  civilians 
we  were  coming,  in  attacking  only 
predetermined  P.L.O.  positions  and  in 
bombing  and  shelling  buildings  only 
when  they  served  as  P.L.O.  strong¬ 
holds. 

This  policy  stands  in  vivid  contrast 
to  the  P.L.O.'s  practice  of  attacking 
only  civilian  targets.  Since  1965, 1,392 
civilians  have  died  and  6,460  have 
been  wounded  as  a  result  of  P.L.O. 
terrorist  raids  against  our  people. 

Trapped  in  west  Beirut,  the  P.L.O. 
still  hoped  to  turn  military  defeat  into 
political  victory.  Because  we  respect 
the  views  of  our  American  friends,  Is¬ 
rael  exercised  great  restraint.  We  did 


not  dose  in  but  waited  at  Beirut’s  gates. 
The  P.L.O.  took  that  as  weakness.  Only 
when  we  made  clear  that  we  would  not 
give  up  the  military  option,  only  when 
we -began  to  tighten  the  noose,  did  the 
P.L.O.  agree  at  last  to  quit  Beirut. 

America  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  have  gained  much  from  Israel’s 
action  in  removing  the  P.L.O.  threat. 
The  expulsion  of  the  P.L.O.  means 
that  international  terrorism  has  been 
dealt  a  mortal  blow.  The  arms,  train¬ 
ing,  supplies,  intelligence — the  whole 
infrastructure  of  violence  and  revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  broken.  The  end  of  the 
P.L.O.  in  Lebanon  is  a  victory  for 
peace  and  freedom  everywhere. 

But  what  of  the  future?  I  am  opti¬ 
mistic  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  will  be  peace  be¬ 
tween  Lebanon  and  Israel.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  remains, 
but  here  too  there  is  reason  for  hope. 
We  did  not  go  to  war  against  the 
Palestinian  Arabs,  with  whom  we 
wish  to  live  in  peaceful  co-existence, 
but  against  the  P.L.O.  The  terrorists 
never  received  a  mandate  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Palestinians.  Indeed,  since 
Judea  and  Samaria  were  liberated 
from  Jordanian  occupation  in  1967, 
hundreds  of  Palestinians  who  dared  to 
differ  with  the  P.L.O.  have  been  as¬ 
sassinated  by  P.L.O.  gunmen.  Who 
knows  how  many  other  Palestinian 
voices  were  silenced  by  P.L.O.  intimi¬ 
dation? 

Today,  with  the  P.L.O.  terrorists 
gone,  I  believe  Palestinians  will  come 
forward  prepared  to  negotiate  with  fs- 
rael  on  the  autonomy  plan  proposed 
by  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin. 
Just  before  flying  to  the  United  States , 
I  visited  with  a  group  of  Palestinian 
Arabs  in  Judea  and  renewed  a  dia¬ 
logue  with  them.  1  sensed  a  new  at¬ 
mosphere,  a  new  confidence  that  they 
could  speak  their  minds  and  offer 
their  ideas  freely,  without  fear  of 
P.L.O.  reprisal. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  the  results  of  our  action  in  Leba¬ 
non  offer  bright  promise  for  the  entire 
Middle  East.  Determined  as  we  are  to 
defend  ourselves,  it  is  the  path  of  peace 
that  is  the  most  pleasant  to  us.  Egypt 
lives  in  peace  with  Israel.  Soon  there 
will  be  a  triangle  of  peace— Jerusalem, 
Cairo,  Beirut.  One  day,  I  believe,  alt  of 
our  Arab  neighbors  will  find  the  courage 
and  the  good  sense  to  live  in  peace  with 
Israel.  Operation  Peace  for  Galilee  has 
brought  that  day  closer. 


Ariel  Sharon  is  Defense  Minister  of  Is¬ 
rael. 


the  same  forces,  the  same  plans  for 
procurement,  the  same  strategies. 
Major  compromises  are  essential. 
This  means  that  heads  must  be 
knocked  together  within  bureaucra¬ 
cies  —  ours  and  theirs;  these  heads 
belong  to  very  powerful  people  with 
vast  constituencies.  The  merits  of 
arras  control  alone  cannot  provide 
enough  steam  to  get  this  excruciat¬ 
ingly  tough  job  done. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  improvement  in 
relations  with  the  United  States  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  statesman¬ 
ship.  Moving  back  from  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  through  cooperative 
steps  with  the  United  States  has  but¬ 
tressed  the  leadership’s  claims  to  legi¬ 
timacy.  Arras  control  has  been  cen¬ 
tral.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  other  current 
of  policy  powerful  enough  to  carry  the 
Soviet  Government  through  the  tough 
decisions  needed  to  conclude  anus- 
control  agreements — as  against  wag¬ 
ing  inconclusive  negotiations. 

Americans  must,  therefore,  con¬ 
front  some  tough  and  basic  questions : 
How  can  relations  begin  to  be  turned 
around  in  a  responsible  way?  How  can 
this  be  done  while  sustaining  defense 
programs  essential  for  security? 
What  specifically  do  we  want  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  what  are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer?  What  benefits  can  we 
realistically  expect  from  an  improv¬ 


ing  relationship  in  which  elements  of 
competition  will  inevitably  continue? 
What  strategy  can  best  influence  Mos¬ 
cow  while  the  Soviet  leadership  under¬ 
goes  a  succession  crisis?  How  can 
arms  control  fit  in  10  all  of  this? 

Americans  have  hardly  begun  to  de¬ 
bate  these  issues.  Widespread  confu¬ 
sion,  even  chaos,  exists  in  our  thinking 
about  the  future  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  These  days,  much 
more  public  attention  is  given  to  the 
whole  catalogue  of  arms-control 
proposals.  Obviously  this  attention 
has  value,  but  it’s  far  from  adequate. 

Arms  control,  like  any  major  inter¬ 
national  enterprise,  must  be  part  of  a 
broad  framework  of  national  policy. 
The  Administration  must  address 
basic  questions  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  in  a  far  more  detailed 
and  coherent  way  than  it  has  done  so 
far.  Until  then,  arms-control  efforts 
will  be  like  struggling  to  climb  up  a 
ladder  and  finding  that  it's  not  leaning 
against  anything. 


Alan  F.  Neidle,  a  former  official  in  the 
State  Department  and  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  partici¬ 
pated  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  the  treaty  to  eliminate  bio¬ 
logical  weapons. 


At  the  animal  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  , Monetary 
Fund,  in  Toronto  next  week,  a  major 
issue  will  be  whether  the  United 
States  is  tosfog  interest  in  third-world 
development.  It  is  a  fair  question,  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  America  to  re¬ 
think  its  policies. 

The  briefing  papers  will  make  grim 
reading.  The  growth  rate  for  third- 
world  countries  that  buy  oil  has  been 
ait  in  half  over  the  last  three  years. 
Overall  imparts,  recently  increasing 
by  8  percent  per  year,  have  now 
stopped  growing.  The  debt  of  develop¬ 
ing  nations  has  reached  an  untenable 
$506  billion.  Prices  for  their  exports, 
adjusted  for  inflation,  are  the  lowest 
in  years.  7. 

The  future  looks Weak.  There  is  no 
sustained  world  economic  boom  on 
the  horizon.  Even  if  there  were,  many 
development  problems  would  remain. 
Third-workLcountries  will  need  more 
than  6UB  billion  this  year  and  again  in 
2963  to  pay  for  essential  imports  and 
to  pay  off  debt.  Foreign  lMders,  reel¬ 
ing  from  bad  loans,  will  not  soon  turn 
on  tbe  tap-  investment  'projects  that 
have  been  interrupted  cannot  easily 
be  started  up  again.  Trained  manag¬ 
ers  who  have  emigrated  will  not  be 
quick  fo  return  hdnsfc' 

l\  should  be  do  surprise  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  unprepared  to  deal  with  this 
situation.  Over  the  last  20  years,  there 
has  been  much  talk  about  “economic 
takeoff."  Until  recently,  third-world 
growth  itself  was  not  in  doubt;  the 
issue  was  how  to  spread  the  benefits. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  economic 
ggitK  achieved  fay  many  developing 
since  World  War  II  may  now 
come  mate*  In  the  West  there  are  so- 
dal  security  and  unenqrfoyment-can- 
peosatioQ  cushions  as  well  as  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  for  venting  frbstra- , 
time.  In  most  third-world  societies, 
there  are  no  such  safety  valves.  Against 

uBiddrfiflgpop^tionpressures.dowiF 

warfmobttitywffl  not  mean  sacrificing 
a  vacation  or  a  Hew  car  bed 
xoahxtri^Mi,  and  a  ittetime  of  naein- 
pfrymwtf  Hpes.  America  should  expect  , 
-a  tojg  period  of  chaotic  conditions: 
More  riots,  more  repression,  more  in- 
■iiwHipia-  more  opportunities  for 


At  I.M.F., 
America 
And  the 
Third 
World 

By  Jeffrey  E.  Garten 

A  central  question  at  Toronto  will  be 
whether  the  United  States  is  gradually 
abandoning  its  longstanding  commit¬ 
ment  to  help  poor  countries.  The 
United  States  is  seen  as  blocking  nec¬ 
essary  increases  in  lending  from  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  the  I.M.F.  and  World 
Bank.  America’s  development  aid, 
relative  to  the  sire  of  its  economy,  is 
projected  by  1985  to  be  the  fewest  of  all 
tie  democratic  industrial  countries, 
while  increasing  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  military  assistance.  The 
centerpiece  of  American  policy  is 
Insistence  that  developing  countries 
lower  thefr  trade  barriers,  expand  pri¬ 
vate  investment  and  slash  budgets. 
These  prescriptions  stand  in  contrast 
to  the  Government’s  new  quotas  on 
sugar  imported  from  the  third  world, 
its  inability  to  revive  private  enter¬ 
prise  at  home  and  its  own  out-of-con- 
trol  fiscal  deficits. 

The  scope  for  American  generosity 


IstheU.S. 
abandoning  its 
commitment? 


an  aid  and  trade  concessions  is,  of 
course,  limited.  The  United  States,  25 
years  ago,  accounted  for  40  percent  of 
the  world’s  economic  output ;  today,  it 
accounts  for  only  20  percent.  America 
cannot  realistically  mount  another 
Marshall  Plan.  Nor  need  we  apologize 
for  current  efforts  that  include  an 
imaginative  proposal  to  strengthen 
the  Caribbean  economies,  and  billions 
spent  in  this  country  on  the  large-scale 
influx  of  refugees. 

Nevertheless,  America’s  substan¬ 
tial  stake  in  trade  and  investment  as 
well  as  its  political  influence  in  the 
developing  world  will  hinge  on  eco¬ 
nomic  ties.  Even  though  American  re¬ 
sources  are  finite,  certain  steps  can  be 
taken.  The  Government  could,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  strengthen  its  support  for  lend¬ 
ing  institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  I.M.F.,  which  carry  so 
much  of  the  load  in  bolstering  trou¬ 
bled  economies.  There  is  room  for 
more  open  trade  policies,  especially 
with  countries  that  are  willing  to 
lower  their  barriers  to  our  products. 
And  the  Administration  could  push 
Reaganomics  abroad  with  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  difficult  conditions 
and  policy  constraints  that  exist  in 
third-world  societies. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  could 
begin  to  build  its  relationships  with 
the  third  world  at  least  as  much 
around  constructive  economic  dia¬ 
logue  as  it  now  does  around  military 
sales.  It  has  been  years  since  top  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  with  broad  responsi¬ 
bilities  for.  economic  policy  devoted 
attention  to  the  developing  world. 
Why  not  appoint  a  high-level  envoy, 
reporting  to  the  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  to  engage  third-world 
leaders  in  truly  serious  policy  discus¬ 
sions  and  to  assess,  first-hand,  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  and  requirements  for 
effective  United  States  policy?  He 
would  not  work  miracles,  but  the  ap¬ 
pointment  would  be  an  important 
change  in  signals,  and  perhaps  the 
beginning  in  some  essential  Shifts  in 
policy. 


Jeffrey  E.  Garten,  who  teaches  a 
course  in  political  economy  at  New 
York  University,  is  a  vice  president  at 


BOSTON  —  As  a  new  equal  rights 
amendment  begins  its  journey  in  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  important  to  understand 
why  the  old  E.R.A.  was  not  ratified  by 
the  states.  It  died  largely  because  of  a 
very  real  but  unarticulated  fear  of 
what  would  happen  to  the  world  if 
women  changed. 

In  a  society  that  gives  its  highest  re¬ 
wards  to  the  doers  and  the  makers  of 
money,  there  is  also  an  understanding 
that  ail  this  activity  is  supported  by  an 
invisible  network  of  helping  and  car¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  “glue”  that  holds 
society  together.  At  some  level  — 
often  subconscious  —  people  worry 
that  without  the  glue  of  nurture, 
things  fall  apart.  The  center -cannot 
hold. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  fear.  In 
a  world  that  seems,  increasingly  alien 
and  lacking  in  human  connections,  a' 
diminution  of  caring  would  be  a  terri¬ 
ble  blow.  Many  people  see  the  E.R.A. 
not  as  a  symbol  of  what  women  might 
gain  but  of  what  society  might 
lose. 

The  challenge  for  E.R  A.  supporters 
is  to  detach  chat  fear  of  loss  from  the 
issue  of  justice  for  women.  But  it’s 
tough  to  convince  people  that  when 
women  gain  access  to  full  citizenhood, 
the  family  will  not  perish,  nor  will  ten¬ 
derness  between  men  and  women  dis¬ 
appear. 

The  fear  of  women’s  changing  has  a 
long  history,  and  rational  arguments 
don’t  make  a  dent.  Early  in  the  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  argued  that  women  would 
be  “hardened”  and  the  family  de¬ 
stroyed  if  women  got  the  vote. 

Why  does  legislation  that  gives 
women  a  greater  share  of  power  raise 
the  specter  that  women  rill  be  radi¬ 
cally  changed  by  it?  Because  society 
still  operates  on  a  “male”  idea  of 
power  as  a  means  of  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment.  Even  though’  many  men  are 
able  to  integrate  a  concern  for  people 
and  a  sensitivity  to  human  feelings 
info  their  managerial  style,  we  don’t 
think  of  power  as  something  to  be  used 
tor  the  good  of  all.  So,  we  assume  that 
women  will  use  power  exactly  the  way 
men  are  supposed  to. 

Will  women  abandon  caring  and 
helping  as  they  move  into  the  wider 


E.R.A.’s 

Death, 
And  Fear 
Of  New 
Women 

By  Caryl  Rivers 

that  most  will  not.  Most  rill  not  be¬ 
come  like  the  Margaret  Thatchers 
and  Indira  Gandhis  who  have  to  out- 
tough  the  tough  guys  to  survive  at  the 
top.  In  most  women,  the  notion  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  others  is  deeply  in¬ 
grained  from  early  childhood.  A  psy¬ 
choanalyst,  Jean  Baker  Miller,  de¬ 
fines  it  as  an  understanding  that  “I 
must  care  for  those  who  are 
not  me.” 

The  power  of  this  message  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  work  of  a  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  psychologist,  Carol  Gilligan, 
who  studied  144  men  and  women  to 
determine  the  ways  in  which  they 
made  moral  decisions — decided  what 
was  right  or  wrong.  She  found  that 
women  often  made  such  decisions  dif¬ 
ferently  from  men,  giving  more 
weight  to  the  impact  these  decisions 
had  on  others.  Women  also  have  a 
complex  view  of  bow  decisions  could 
affect  relationships.  A  moral  decision 


Reduced  caring 
would  be  a 
terrible  blow 


made  on  abstract  principle  alone 
seems  too  bloodless  for  women. 

Women,  it  seems,  are  bringing  this 
complex,  people-oriented  view  of  the 
world  into  their  new  roles.  When  two 
psychologists,  Grace  Baruch  and 
Rosalind  Barnett  of  the  Wellesley 
Center  for  Research  on  Women,  stud¬ 
ied  300  women  between  the  ages  of  35 
and  55,  they  found  that  many  working 
women  were  very  aware  of  the  needs 
and  feelings  of  others  and  tried  to  find 
ways  to  incorporate  these  perceptions 
into  their  job  performance.  As  one 
woman  put  it,  “I’ve  discovered  that 
nice  people  can  have  power.” 

As  women  gain  more  access  to 
power,  they  may  move  away  from  the 
traits  of  passivity  and  dependence,  too 
often  called  ’‘feminine.”  But  most  will 
retain  a  way  of  looking  at  life  in  which- 
caring  is  vital. 

It  may  be  that  only  when  enough 
women  move  into  the  work  place  and 
discover  that  female  values  can  sur¬ 
vive  there  will  they  be  able  to  succeed 
without  imitating  men.  A  “critical 
mass”  may  be  necessary  before 
women  can  change  the  game  —  not 
just  play  it.  And,  as  old  sex  stereo¬ 
types  ease,  men  may  be  permitted  the 
intimacy  and  concern  for  others  that 
the  psychoanalyst  Erik  Erikson  has 
called  “generativjty.” 

When  caring  is  decreed  to  be  solely 
the  province  of  women  —  and  then,  if 
women  are  excluded  from  art  and 
commerce  and  politics  and  law  —  no 
wonder  that  society  takes  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  jungle.  “I  must  care 
for  those  who  are  not  me”  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  be  heeded  by  all  people  if  mod¬ 
ern  society  is  to  survive. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  a  step  toward  a  world 
that  is  more  humane,  not  less.  But  this 
is  an  argument  that  is  not  easy  to 
make.  The  fear  is  stiU  there.  Maybe 
only  time  —  and  a  new  generation  not 
made  uneasy  by  the  shadows  of  the  old 
— will  be  able  to  erase  it. 


Caryl  Rivers,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  gl  Boston  University,  is 
ctbauthor  (with  Grace  Baruch  and 
Rosalind  Barnett)  of  *‘Lifieprint$: 
New  Patterns  of  Love  and  Work  for 
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Liv  Ullmann  Inspirits  ‘Ghosts’ 
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Kevin  Spacey  with  Liv  ’  (//// 1  \ 
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By  HELEN  DUDAR 

Washington 

It's  mid-afternoon,  iate  for  lunch 
but  not  so  late  that  Liv  UUmann 
has  to  worry  about  working  the 
evening  performance  of  “Ghosts” 
on  a  full  stomach.  Wrapped  in  a 
cotton  flowered  print  robe,  she  is  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  Green  Room  at  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Center  dutifully  separating  a 
hamburger  from  its  roll.  In  a  few 
hours,  the  honey-colored  pony  tail  will 
be  coiled  in  tight  braids,  the  long, 
strong  body  will  be  encased  in  a  Victo¬ 
rian-  gown  that  -leeks  like-  ■a  costume 
-  for  a  figure  in  a  coffin  and  Miss  Ull- 
mann  will  be  on  display  as  Ibsen’s 
personification  of  bow  conformity  can 
kill. 

Having  spent  most  of  the  summer 
here;  the  play,  directed  by  Johnn  Mad¬ 
den.  adapted  by  Arthur  Kopit  and  fea¬ 
turing  John  Neville  and  Edward 
Binns,  opens  in  New  York  Monday  for 
a  six-week  run.  The  UUmann  role  is, 
of  course,  Mrs.  Alving  —  the  flip  side 


‘Sometimes  I  feel 
I’m  working  with 
directors  who 
haven’t  done  their 
homework.’ 


of  Nora  of  “A  Doll’s  House"  —  the 
worthy  woman  who  stayed  and  spent  a 
lifetime  lying  to  herself  and  to  the 
world  around  her.  As  her  memoirs 
sugggest,  she  is  also,  in  some  ways, 
the  woman  Miss  Ullman  has  always 
struggled  mightily  against  becoming 
—  a  proud  spirit  imprisoned  by  social 
conventions  and  under  a  lifetime  sen¬ 
tence  of  guilt. 

That  she  is  playing  in  “Ghosts" 
right  now  is  the  result  of  an  absurd 
misunderstanding  only  someone  like 
Liv  UUmann,  with  her  talent  for  find¬ 
ing  roses  blooming  in  ruins,  would 
consider  a  lucky  accident.  From  time 
to  time  in  the  last  decade,  she  has 
worked  in  Hollywood  and  on  Broad¬ 
way,  but  her  English,  while  fluent,  is 
imperfect.  Last  year,  when  her  agent 
asked  whether  she  would  consider 
playing  Ibsen  in  America  again'—  she 
did  “A  DoU’s  House"  in  1975  —  Miss 
Ullmann  was  delighted.  She  was  also 
under  the  impression  that  the  drama 
offered  was  “When  We  Dead  Awak¬ 
en,"  which  she  has  always  wanted  to 
do. 

"I  thought  in  America  it  had  been 
translated  into  ‘Ghosts.’  The  Norwe¬ 
gian  for  what  you  call  ‘Ghosts’  is 
something  else;  literally  it  translates 
as  ‘The  Walking- Again  ere.’  Some 
months  later,  1  was  sitting  in  Rome 
with  Norwegian  friends,  talking  about 
how  1  was  going  to  do  ‘When  We  Dead 
Awaken.’  They  said,  ‘Listen,  what  do 
they  call  that  in  America?*  I  said, 
‘They  call  it  “Ghosts."  *  They,  being 
better  educated  than  me,  said,  ‘WeU. 
listen,  you  are  doing  another  play.’ 

“I  got  a  shock.  I  thought,  ‘Am  I  not 
too  young  for  her?’  At  home.  Mm.  Alv¬ 
ing  is  played  by  actresses  closer  to 
their  60's.  It's  like  the  part  you  grow 
into  when  you  don’t  any  more  do 
Hedda  Gabler." 

The  publication  of  “Ghosts"  in  1881 
was  a  scandal;  in  Norway,  booksell¬ 
ers  refused  to  stock  it,  and  for  a  king 
time  theaters  would  not  stage  it.  Ib¬ 
sen’s  posthide  to  an  unhappy  mar. 

Helen  Dudor  is  a  freelance  writer 
who  frequently  writes  about  the  arts. 


riage  raised  matters  that  bourgeois 
society  preferred  to  ignore.  He  had 
conjured  up  a  widow  who  built  a  fa¬ 
cade  of  respectability  around  life  with 
a  diseased  and  dissolute  man;  a  son 
doomed  by  inherited  spirochete,  and  a 
final  curtain  descending  on  the 
woman  facing  her  imbecile  child  with 
a  handful  of  lethal  pills.  Worse  yet,  the 
play  was  not  “about"  syphilis  or 
mercy  killing,  but  the  more  dangerous 
issue  of  how  the  human  spirit  can  be 
corrupted  by  blind  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  virtue. 

Although  it  has  been  years  since 
audiences  could  be  traumatized  by 
any  of  this,  the-  play  can  still-  be  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  any  artist 
with  a  bountiful  imagination.  A  ripe, 
glowing  43,  Miss  UUmann  went  back 
to  her  Ibsen  and  found  she  could  easUy 
see  Mrs.  Alving  sharing  her  decade. 
To  her,  the  character  is  “like  Nora 
who  didn’t  leave,  like  Nora  20  years 


derstand  why  actors  put  on  all  this 
makeup.  People’s  faces  change  all  the 
time.  You  get  the  flush,  you  get  the 
pale— it’s  what  happens  in  life.  When 
you  start  certain  emotions  and  you 
control  them,  your  bodily  fluids  will 
follow.  It’s  a  good  effect.  Ingmar  has 
used  it  a  lot  in  his  films  because  we 
don’t  have  makeup  there  either. 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Bergman's  “Au¬ 
tumn  Sonata"  a  few  years  ago,  Pau¬ 
line  Kael  wrote  that  Miss  UUmann  so 
fully  inhabited  her  role  that  she 
seemed  to  have  hypnotized  herself 
into  becoming  a  different  person.  Miss 
Ullmann  looks  wounded.  “1  know  I 
have  that  reputation,  diet  I’m  in  a 
kind  of  trance.  It's  not  true.  I  play  on 
emotions,  but  I  play  on  very  con¬ 
tinued  emotions.  I’m  very  aware  of 
what  I’m  doing  and  I’m  able  to  repeat 
it  in  front  of  the  camera  many  times.  I 
bate  actors  who  lose  themselves  in  a 
part.  I  want  to  slap  them.  They  are 


production  of  a  television  mini-series 
based  cm  the  Sigrid  Undset  novel 
“Jenny." 

■  The  central  character,  an  artist 
working  in  Rome  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  is  in  her  30's.  Suddenly,  Miss 
Ullmann  found  that  everyone  cm  the 
set  was  fretting  about  whether  the 
star  was  young  enough-  Don’t  smile 
too  broadly,  they  told  her;  it  makes 
lines.  Don't  look  down  while  pouring 
the  milk;  it  doubles  the  chin.  “I  was 
thinking,  ‘My  God,  tins  is  what  those 
Hollywood  beauties  must  have  aU  the 
time.’ 

“Then,  I  thought,  'This  can  be  a 
technical  challenge:  to  act  and  know  I 
can’t  smue  too  much.,,'But  It  was 
crazy.  They  became  so  obsessed  about 


this.  In  tbe  end,  obviously  I;  became 
obsessed,  too.  If  you  cui*t  smile  be¬ 
cause  you  wrinkle,  you  kseaTot  of 
acting.” 

Along  with  her  middle  years  W. 
come  a  sense  of  urgency  about'  pass¬ 
ing  time  and  wasted  time:  Reordering, 
priorities,  sbe  wants,  sbe  says,  to  put. 
more  of  her  working  hours  into  writ¬ 
ing  and  fewer  of  them  into-acting,  and 
she  does  nett  plan  tostint  on  her  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  wurid’s  refugees.  Mss 
ullmann  had  spent  what  would  have 
been  the  normal  hour  far  lunch  air  a 
convention  of  bureaus  and  peraousm- 
voived  in  the  lecture  business.  They 
gave  her  their  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Award  and  she  gave  them*an  affecting 
speech. 

She  gives  a  good  amount  of  time  to 
events  of  this  sort,  accepting  honors, 
and  using  the  occasion  to  report  on  the 
pain  and  hunger  she  has  seen  around 
the  world.  Three  years  ago;  while ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  iii-faied  musical  of  “I 
Remember  Mama,"  Miss  Ulhnan 
joined  a  Broadway  fund  raising  effort 
on  behalf  of  Cambodia's  starving  peo¬ 
ple.  Swiftly,  sbe  found  herself  seized 
by  tire  problems  of  families  living  in. 
famine  and  drought  in  third  world 
countries.  She  became  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  UNICEF,  and  took  a  year 
off  to  visit  refugee  camps  and  to  speak  - 
of  what  sba  had  seen. 

“Yeah,  some  people  thought  it  was . 
silly  and  mad  to  take  the  time,"  sbe 
said.  “And  some  thought  it  was  wast¬ 
ed.  to  me,  it  was  important.  1  know  I 
did  a  little  thing  that  was  ofmore  use 
than  what  l  had  done  before. 

“This  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to 
say  because  it  sounds  Ukeromantidz-  ~ 
ing  hardship,  but  it’s  not:  Although 
the  suffering  is  enormous  and  the  har- 
ship  is  complete,  you  also  meet  so 
much  dignity  and  grace,  you  meet  so 
much  giving.  It’s  not  because  these 
people  have  nothing  that  they  are  bet¬ 
ter.  I  truly  feel  that  we  have  so  much 
and  our  industrialized  countries  have 

killed  something  of  OUT  OWH  SOOi,  OUT  - 

ability  to  be  with  each  other.  This  has 
not  been  killed  in  those  countries." 

“Ghosts"  will  dose  after  its  Broad¬ 
way  run  and  a  three-month  tour 
across  tire  country.  Next  January, 
Miss  Ullman  will  settle  in  New  York 
to  try  to  finish  a  new  bode.  Her  first, 
“Changing,  ”  a  rumination  on  her  pri -  . 
vate  and  public  life  as  an  actress,  was 
a  best  seller;  the  second,  ‘‘Tirkss,’’ will 
encompass  her  experiences  in  the 
refugee  cause. 


;  The  decision  to  stay  in  her  'New, 
York  apartment,  mstead  of  going 
home.to  Oslo,  was- dictated  by  her 
daughter’s  needs.  Linn,  whose  father 
:  is  Ingmar  Bergman, is  ISandhas  two 
mcreyears  to  go  at  the  Professional 
■  Children's:  SchooL  Yes,  she  wauls  to 
art,  and.Miss  UUmann  is  not  disebur- 
,  aging  her.:  '  \ 

'  Nest  summer,  a  dozen  and  a  half 
years  since  her  portrayal  of  the  ac- 
.  tress? who  h as~  forsaken  speech  in 
“Peraona,"  she  will  be  in  Sweden 
.  again,  wbrioug  with.  Bergman.  Their  . 
11th  pic&re  together  will  be  "A 
Homan  Tragedy."  Laughter  fofiows- 
ber  report  of  tbetitie^*4!  don't,  under- 
stand  that  because  he  always  says  I 
Should  do  comedy.  ■ 

“But  I think  it  win  be  lovely.,  i  miss. 
...  working  with  Ingmar.  F  tell  you* 

.  sometimes  I  fed  I'm.  working  with  di- 
rectois  who  maybe  haven’t  done  their 
.  homework.  I  stop  to  tiunk^  TJ^iat 
would  Ingmar  have  said?'  Then  T  tef. 
myself  be  directed  bywhat  I  think  he : 
would  ask  of  me.  T  know  where  he. 
would  say,  ’Stop  it,  that’s  too  much-’: 
Even  without  him,  I  still  feel- very 
much  Influenced  and  guided  by  him.  1 
think  about wasting  time  —  I  dont 
want  fo  hear  bull  —  from  directors 
anymore.? 

'.  For  Miss  nUmnih;  tins  is  unusually 
tough  talk.  She  is  almost  notorious  for 
her  compulsion  to please,  to  avoid  giy- . 
ing  offense,  to  be  nice  always  and 
-  under  all  drcnmstances  JVfarecrver, 
she  carries  such  heavy  burdens'  of 
guflt  that.  when  ghe  is  writing,  there 
are  actually  subjects  she  .  can  ohly 
dare  to  tackle  in  English;  Norwegian - 
would  paralyze  the  pen.  To  aLdegree, 
she  is  persuaded  that  she’sre^Uybet- 
ter  nowadays  at  exposing  the  darker 
side  of  her  character.  She  has  learned 
.  “fa  speak  my  mind,  even  if  it  might 
not  be  sweet,  even  if  its  angry.”  Still,  - . 
She’s. something  of  a  failure  at  behav¬ 
ing  like  an  fmportant  star.  -  ’!.*'■ 

Her  dressing  room,  for  example,  is  . 
often  as  busy  as :  Trafalgar  Square. 
“Everybody  is  passing :  through.  I 
don’t  say,  ’Get  ouL'  Ii  waht  quiet’ 
That’S  bow  deep-seated  is  the  gudlt  : 
rm  ^privileged,  how  can  I  askfor 
something:,  like  that?  What  win  they 
think  of  me?  So  I  open  the  door  and  I 
smile  and  I  answer  and  mybeadis  .. 
swunming."Certamiy she  Jmowsjt’s . 
not  unreasonable,  to  want  ^  solitude  he- 
forea  perfocmance;  one  of  thesedays;  •' 
shethinks.iio,  she  hopes  sbe’SgOtfigto  : 
learn  bow  to  askforit. ,  . 


jmm.  &  ■ 
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Jack  Buxbaum 


Liv  Ullmann  with  Kevin  Spacey — “At  home,  Mrs.  Alving 
is  played  by  actresses  closer  to  their  60’s.  It’s  a  part  you 
grow  into  when  you  don’t  any  more  do  Hedda  Gabler.” 


later.  If  somebody  could  touch  her,  if 
life  could  touch  her,  she  could  blossom 
tbe  next  day.” 

Her  Helen  Alving  i$  a  repressed, 
emotionally  blighted  woman  who,  all 
these  years,  has  smugly  fed  her  sense 
of  duty  and  her  considerable  intelli¬ 
gence  and  starved  her  feelings.  Miss 
Ullmann  has  made  her  plain-looking 
and  given  her  the  kind  of  tight,  pur¬ 
poseful  dignity  assumed  by  people 
who  don't  feel  at  home  in  their  skin. 
She  is  allowed  to  look  and  feel  young 
just  once,  in  the  epiphantic  moment 
when  she  realizes  that  she  denied  her 
husband  —  and  herself  — -  “the  joy  of 
life/’ 

Miss  Ullmann's  career  was 
launched  on  the  Norwegian  stage,  and 
for  25  years  she  has  commuted  be¬ 
tween  theater  and  film,  the  latter 
most  often  and  most  notably  for  Ing¬ 
mar  Bergman.  Although  she  was  a 
trained,  successful  actress  when  they 
began  a  unique  collaboration,  one  that 
remarkably  survived  a  volatile  love 
affair,  he  has  been  her  school  of  con¬ 
tinuing  education.  She  has  learned  to 
-  use  every  resource,  including  vascu¬ 
lar  response  to  emotion,  and  she  looks 
faintly  pleased  fa  hear  that  from  a 
seat  in  midorchestra  she  could  be  seen 
turning  ashen  or  pink  at  appropriate 
moments. 

“That’s  why  I  believe  in  no  makeup 
onstage,"  she  says,  spearing  a  small 
wedge  of  burger.  Actually,  for  work 
and  for  public  appearances,  ho-  eyes 
wear  a  modest  touch  of  cosmetics,  but 
nothing  covers  her  skin.  “I  can’t  un- 


sort  of  loving  themselves  while  the 
audience  is  lost.  ” 

Onstage  Miss  Ullmann  seems  to  en¬ 
trance  audiences.  She  has  trouble 
comprehending  the  ticket  holders  who 
bring  opera  glasses  to  choice  orches¬ 
tra  seats.  Perhaps,  she  muses,  they 
are  accustomed  fa  movie  closeups. 
During  tbe  entire  performance,  they 
sit  in  the  first  few  rows  with  glasses 
trained  on  her  face  and  some  of  them 
go  home  and  write  painfully  worship¬ 
ful  notes  praising  her  warmth  and 
radiance. 

To  her  fans,  she  seems  to  wear  the 
image  of  a  cozy  woman,  direct  and 
simple,  with  an  innocent  gaze  and  a 
compelling  face  that,  although  fa¬ 
mous,  is  not  intimidating.  Tbe  picture 
is  accurate  if  incomplete.  The  private 
persona  includes  a  sense  of  irony  and 
a  gift  for  self-mockery.  It’s  hard  to 
think  of  another  international  star 
who  could  muster  a  chuckle  at  the 
memory  of  an  encounter  with  a  film 
critic  brimming  with  gratitude  that 
she  was  neither  beautiful  nor  sexy; 
there  was  nothing,  he  explained,  to 
distract  from  his  appreciation  of  her 
fine  performances. 

Characteristically,  Miss  Ullmann 
decided  she  had  surely  been  comply 
men  ted  for  her  art.  In  the  c *m* 
aroused  vein,  she  adds  that  at  least 
"one  never  has  to  live  up  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  very  beautiful."  She  did 
not  even  consider  the  hardships  in¬ 
volved  until  a  recent  filming  adven¬ 
ture  in  Italy.  Miss  Ullmann  has  the  J 
title  role  In  an  Italian-Norwegian  co- 
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And  over 330  bnecbasftte  grow  ki  mad 


Milling  flour  from  ccrttbnseed.Afjourthatwilf  soon 
be  enriching  Mexican  tortillas:  this  protein-rich  , 
flour,  an  edible  oil  and  a  cocoa  extender  are  lust  ' 
some  of  the  19  products  now  being  derived;frbm 
cottonseed  by  processes  developed  at  a  kibbutz-  ' 
owned,  enterprise.  Acompany  marketing  hs. Output 
and  know-how. worldwide:- _ 

Combinjng  'mnovation  with  resources.  ■■■*  •.:  /v:: 

A  very  profitable  combination,  backed  by  Bank  - 
Hapoalim.  With  creative  financing  packages  that  . 
effectively  link  research  to  industry.  Programs  that 


corporate  banking. 

Bank  Hapoalim;  a  leading  world  bank,  with  over  60 
years  of  experience  and  US  $13  billion m  assets;  In- 
over  360  banking  offices;  in  14. countries,. our 


work.  By  designing  corporate  financing;.  ~  :  r  ‘  * 

streamlining  trade  and  correspondent banking^ arid 
planning  investment  portfolios.;  .  ^ •• t  . 

Where  there’s  potentfatOhere>  Bank  Hapoalim.; ;  . 
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nature  of  the  PLO 


“WE  JUSTwaiitthem  to  gb'ionle; 
and  tell  the -trufe,*?.  says  Malcolm: 
Hoeniein.  director  of  New  York’s 
Jewish.  Coinimimfy  Relations  Coub-  - 
ciU  when  askeji.to  explain; why  he 1 . 
brought  nine  religious  and  ethnic- 
leaders  —  m  ost  of  t  hem  n  pn-  Jewish  • 
—  on. a  totir'of  Israel  aiid  Lebanon,-  , 

Ethnic  communities  are  generally 
apathetic .  to  foreign’  affaih,  worry-' 
ing  mostly  about  the  U.S;  economy 
and  lheir..ovraz;  liYGUhQbds^  Butjbey 
were  distresse&by  the  nightly  sights 
of  suffering  Lebanese  civSians  on 
TV  news,  and  .  even  many  American  . 
Jews  didn’t  know  how  to  explain  rt. 

Within  two  weeks,  Hoeniein 
organized  the mission,  and  obtained 
fuO  fuoding*om.the  United' Jewish 
Appeal  and  "die  Jewish  Federation  ’ 
in  New  York! ■; 

“I  wanted, to  find  important  opi¬ 
nion  moulders  among  the .  religious 
and  ethnic  communities  .  in.  New; 
York,”  he  ' says.’  “The  peoplfc'  we: 
selected  weren’t,  interested,  in 
junkets.  Everyone  bad  to  cancel 
previous  appointments  in'  order  to 
come.”  -  -  -  -  - 

The  mission  participants  include 
Bishop  Joseph  Sullivan  of  the 
Roman'  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn;  the.  Rev.  Carl  Flemister, 
executive"  minister,  of.  187  Baptist 
churches  in  the'New  York  CSty  area.’  ’ 
and  a  prominent  black  leader;  John' 
Nikas,  a  leader  of  the  Greek  com¬ 
munity  in  :New!  York;:  veteran,  pro- 
Israel  black  leader  Bayard  .Rustic; 
Joe  Tubia,  arepresentativeoftfre  ■ 
Lebanese  Christian1  community, 
which  number  , over.  10,000  fn 
Brooklyn  alone;  Thomas  Hobart, 
president  of  die  New  York  State 
United  Teachers’-  •  Union,, 
representing  over  100,000  teachers 
and  instructors;  -and  Charles 
Bloomstdnf  secretary  of  the  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Institute. 

Also  participating  were,  a  number 
of  Jews  in.  prominent,  positions,  in¬ 
cluding  Queens  College  president 
Sol  Cohen  and-Al  Miller  of  the 
Federal  Employment  and  Guidance 
Service. 


By  JUDY  SEEGEL-ITZKOYfCH  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


Malcolm  Hoeniein,  right,  director  of  the  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  of  New  York,  with  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir. 

(Zoom  77J 


THE  GROUP  were  most  moved 
during  their  two  days  in  Lebanon 
when  they  visited  the.  village  of 
Aashiya.  “The  citizens  were  all 
driven  out  of  their  homes  and  into 
the  church  in  1978,”  noted' 
Hoeniein..  “They  were  executed 
there  —  men,  women  and  children. 
You  can  still  see  the  bullet  holes. 
The  Christian  clergymen  were  ap¬ 


palled  to  see  a  statue  of  Jesus  shot 
to  pieces,’ ’  he  continued.  “  The 
graves  of  these  unfortunate 
Lebanese  were  completely 
desecrated  and  there  was  clear 
evidence  that  the  PLO  recently 
played  football  with  some  of  the 
skulls  they  exhumed.  The  visitors 
took  home  bits  of  glass  from  the 
church  to  make  a  monument  in 


Iheir  New  York  church.” 

An  82-year-old  grandmother 
whose  son  and  son-in-law  were 
butchered  by  the  PLO  said:  "God 
bless  the  Israelis  for  freeing  us.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoeniein,  all  the 
Lebanese  they  encountered  —  “and 
we  were  free  to  speak  to  everyone” 
—  voiced  their  appreciation  to  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces.  Even  those 
who  had  been  affected  by  IDF  bul¬ 
lets  and  bombs  did  not  express 
anger,  he  says.  Another  moving  mo¬ 
ment  was  the  reunion  between 
Tubia  of  New  York  and  his  84-year- 
old  father,  who  still  lives  in  Beirut. 

All  of  the  non-Jews  in  the  mission 
-stated  that  what  they  saw  in 
Lebanon  was  clearly  different  from 
the  depiction  of  the  war  that  “they 
had  received  from  U.S.  TV  and 
newspapers.  They  began  to  unders¬ 
tand  the  true  nature  of  the  PLO, 
rather  than  the  romantic 
swashbuckling  image  of  freedom 
fighters  that  it  has  enjoyed.” 

The  sponsors  of  the  mission  did 
not  request  any  public  statements 
from  the  participants.  They  have 
returned  to  New  York,  and  another 
mission  of  opinion  leaders  from 
New  York  is  due  to  arrive  id  a  few 
weeks. 

But  Hoeniein  expects  results. 
“The  Rev.  Flemister  alone  speaks 
to  two  or  three  different  churches 
every  Sunday,  and  the  churches  he 
beads  have  180,000  members.” 
Such  talks  could  be  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  a  hundred  resolutions 
and  public  statements  made  in 
Jerusalem,  he  says. 

The  mission,  he  feels,  would  have 
been  much  less  effective  if  it  had 
been  sponsored  by  the  Foreign 
Ministry.  “It’s  better  for  them  to  be 
invited  by  the  Jewish  community  of 
New  York  than  by  the  Israeli 
government,”  says  Hoeniein.  “And 
Jews  who  are  confused  by  the  TV 
pictures  they  have  seen  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  moved  to  bear  Chris¬ 
tian  and  ethnic  leaders  say:  “Look, 
you’ve  got  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  in 
Israel.” 


IT  IS  a  bit  like  trying  to  stop  aflood 
with  a  few  sandbags,  but  there  is  still 
a  chance  that  something  can  be 
salvaged  when  the  tidal  wave  of  opi¬ 
nion,  critical  -to  Israel,  has  passed. 

This  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of 
BnaL  Britfr’s  Anti  Defamation. 
League.which  has.  bees :  quietly  in¬ 
viting  groups  of  American  opinion, 
makers  to  come,  and  see  for 
themselves^  what  is  going  on  in  _ 
Lebanon.  The  latest  group,  an  - 
ecumenical .  gathering  of.  Roman 
Catholics,  PrpteSlants  and  Jews,. 
returned  this  wedifoMn iwo  days  «*’-■ 
that  war-torn  country  and  at  least  . 
some  of  diem  felt  that  the  problem 
was,  to  say  the  least,  more 
“complex”  than  has  been  presented 
by  the  U.S.  media. 

At  a  news  conference  in 
Jerusalem,  following  their  return, 
three  of  the  participants  assured  the 
Israeli  press  that  there  was  still  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  and  good 
wif?  For  Israel  among  American 


Israel  as  liberator 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


Christians.  It  was  the  media,  and 
not  die  Christian  leadership,  which 
portrayed  Israel  as  vfllians,  they 
suggested.  .  . 

Reverend  Paul  Stagg,  general 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Council 
■of  Chyrcbes,  seeded  to  express  a 
nonsCosttfewhenixe  saftTffiat  “while 
attwaris'evit  ft  has  to  be  measured 
against  the  alternatives.  There  was 
not  as  much  destruction  as  we  had 
heard.”  He  added  that  he  now  sees 
that  it  was  important  for  the 
Lebanese  that  the  PLO  be  removed 
from  the  scene. 

Dr.  Charles  Wissink,  a  professor 
at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  U.S.  National  Coun¬ 


cil  of  Churches,  said  that  the  word 
“liberator’  came  to  his 'mind  in 
reference  to  the  Israeli  role  in 
Lebanon.  “It  was  important  for  me 
to  see  how  humanely  Israel  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Lebanese  people.” 

..  -  'White  denying  that  the  National 
'it^um^oiftSiurches  is  fl&fi&kfcfly/ 
anti-Israeli,  Wissink  seems  to  repreV 
sent  a  minority  view  in  a  body  which 
has  widespread  representation  both 
in  Orthodox  churches  with  fol¬ 
lowers  in  many  Arab  countries  and 
in  Protestant  denominations  with 
missions  in  these  same  countries.  It 
is  this  familiarity,  he  suggested, 
which  produces  a  degree  of  “sym¬ 
pathy”  for  the  Arab  point  of  view, 
he  said. 


But  if  he  had  more  reservations 
about  the  Middle  East  statement 
adopted  last  year  by  the  A.C.C., 
which  called  for  talks  with  the  PLO, 
after  having  seen  the  work  of  the 
terror  organization  at  close  range, 
he  also  feels  that  “now  is  the  time 
for  brad  to  take  the  initiative  in 
solving  the  Palestinian  problem.” 

Dr.  David  Lockard,  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
found  ’’incredible  and  en¬ 
couraging”  the  degree  to  which  the 
IDF  had  taken  steps  to  ensure  its 
'/tjwn '  hu inanity;  He  too  felt  it  would 
‘  be  hard  to  define  a  “good  war,”  but 
he  noted  the  large  number  of 
Lebanese  casualties  in  the  seven 
years  leading  up  to  the  war. 

Lockard  quoted  a  doctor  he  met 
in  Sidon  as  saying  that  the  Lebanese 
had  never  asked  for  material  aid. 
All  they  asked  for  was  under¬ 
standing.  “It  was  worth  a  year  in  my 
'  life,”  Lockard  said,  “to  gain  a  little 
more  understanding.” 


Get  ready  for  planting 


GARDENER’S  CORNER  /  Walter  Freak! 


The  aquilegia  also  thrives  aod 
flowers  in  fall  shade. 

“THE  LORD  GOD  planted  a  gar- 
den.^for  the  man  he  bad  formed” 
(Gen.  2:8). 

The  priviji^  af  being  connected  with 
the  creation  of  a  garden,  has  been 
Dus  from  t Be  begmmng.  "Rants  in-  ' 
habited  the  earth  countless  genera¬ 
tions  before  man  appeared.  They 
have  been  man’s  to  choose  and  to 
adapt  to  has  liking.  The- Bible  is  the 
best  eridence  that  most  Vrf the  tribes  - 
of  ancient  Israer  cultivated  the  soil 
and  grew  cereals,  vegetables,  Bruit 
and  herbs,  as  well  as  ornamental 
plants  for  shade  and  beauty.  When 
about  a,  century  ago  the  first 
pioneers  (the  Biluim)  appeared  in 
the  country  and  founded  Rishon 
Lea  on,  they  soon  proved  that  2,000 
years  of  exile  had  not  expunged  that 
dedication.  Their  famous  vineyards 
and  orange  groves  are  living  witnes¬ 
ses  to  this.  •  _ 

A  similar  dedication  was 
reflected  when,  also  about  100  years 
ago,  a  handful  of  young  Jews  went, 
out  from  the.  walled  city  of 
Jerusalem  to  make  the  first  terraced 
gardens  in  the  newly-established- 
settlement  ofYemin  Moshe  (op¬ 
posite  Ml  Zku),  foaoded  by  Sr 
Moses  MomeTipre. 


_ is  the  most  impor- 

tonth  in  Israel’s  gardening 
ar.  The  already  somewbar 
empetature  allows  more  out¬ 
let]  vitics  and  gives  newlyr 
lySeedfings  a  better  chance  of 

ihing  themselves.  Ibis  is  the 
to  create- a  new  garden  or  to 
an  old  one.  ... 
strung  columns  T»e  shall:deal 
wos,  cacti, .shrubs  Bid. trees, 
s  time  we  sart  ^ib  flowers, 
faring'  :a"  jgarden^fced  for 
ag  entails,  spreading  an 
c  fertilizer.,  evenly  over 
face  and  digging  it  lit.  When 


you  turn  the  soil  you  are  not  only 
moving  the  poorer  soil  from  below 
to  the  surface  and  the  richer  surf  ace 
soil  into  the  deeper  area,  but  by 
burying  sprouting  weeds  are 
providing  another  enrichment  to 
your  plantingxnedium,  the  so-called 
green  manure. 

Plan  your  flowerbeds  carefully 
and  try  to  get  the  maximuni  attrac¬ 
tiveness  even  in  a  limited  space. 
September  is  an  all-round  planting 
season,  but  annuals  are  the  most 
suitable  and  casy-to-grow  flowers, 
as  well  as  the  cheapest. 

Consult  your  nurseryman,  who  at 
this  time  has  an  abundance  of  seedl¬ 
ings  to  offer.  You  do  not  need  to 
buy  more  expensive  container- born 
plants. 

During  the  cooler  period  of 
September  (never  plant  on  hamsin 
days!)  loose  seedlings  from  the 
nursery  frame  will  also  do. 

We  don’t  recommend  making 
your  own'  flower  nursery  in 
September,  it  may  take  six  to  eight 
weeks  to  produce  sufficiently  strong 
seedlings,  which  means  that  you 
can’t  transplant  before  November. 
Plants  set  out  in  September, 
however,  will  bloom  in  the  autumn 
and  most  of  them,  when  regularly 
fed  and  mulched,  will  keep  flower¬ 
ing  even  in  winter.  _  — 

Plant-  systematically.  Tall  plants 
for  the  background,  those  of 
medium  height  in  the  middle  and 
low  growing  ones  set  out-in  the  front 
row.  Also  take  colour  contrast  into 
consideration.  Never  place  a  plant 
with  a  yellow  bloom  near  one  with  a 
pink  or  white  flower. 

HERE  ARE  some  popular  annuals 
which  grow  well  in  all  parts  of  tins 
country  and-  are  available  now  at 
-  most  of  our  well  established 
nurseries  and  garden  centres. 

Low-growing  plants  (10-25  cm.). 
Neatesra  (Nemesia  sirumosa. 
nanesia  meguvenet  in  Hebrew);  pan¬ 
sy  (Viola  tricolour;  amrton  vetamar); 
phlox  {Phlox  drummondL  shelhav 
dnanemSfis weei  alyssurn  (Lobtdaria 
maritima,  melanU  rehanti  or  salselei 
kessef);  verbena  (Verbena  hybrida. 
.verbena  hakilqyim);  California  poppy 
.  {  Eschscholtz  ia  in  L  a  i  i  n  and 
Hebrew);  English  daisy  (Beilis 
peeennu,  bat-hen);  petunia  (the  same 


in  Latin  and  Hebrew). 

Medium  height  (30-45  cm.). 
African  daisy  ( Dimorphoteca  auran- 
tiaca,  mar ga nit  qfricanit  or  dcuzeronii 
zehuva);  marigold  (Calendula  of¬ 
ficinalis  .  tsipornei-hehatul );  flax 
(Linum  grandiflorum,  pishta  godlat 
prahim );  gaillardia  (Gaillardia 
aristata,  gayardia  memulenei);  love- 
in-a-mist  (Nigella  damascene,  nigella 
or  keisah );  painted  tongue 
( Salpiglossis  sinuata.  sugit 
mefuretset):  rudbeckia  (Rudbeckia 
bicolor,  rudbeckia  dugvanii);  toad 
flax  (Linaria  maroccana.  pisfuanit 
marokanit ). 

Tall-growing  flowers  (45-60  cm.  or 
more).  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum 
maps ,  ba  ha'ari);  stock  (Mathiola 
incana,  mantur  ma’afir),  larkspur 
(Delphinium  ajacis.  darban  haparash 
or  darvamt  eshcolit);  godetsia  (godet- 
sla  gdoUzt  prahim);  Ctarkia  ( Cfarfda 
elegans,  darkla). 

Stocks,  gaillardias  and  English 
daisies  can  also  be  grown  as  bien¬ 
nials. 

Annuals  for  direct  sowing.  All  the 
above  plants  will  do  better  if  they 
are  transplanted  from  a  nursery 
frame  or  a  flower-pot  into  the  gar¬ 
den;  but  we  know  some  very  pop¬ 
ular  flowers  that  don’t  like  being 
disturbed  and  grow  much  better 
when  sown  in  situ.  Here  are  four 
which,  sown  now  or  in  early  Oc¬ 
tober,  will  provide  lovely  flowers  in 
the  spring: 

Lupine  (Lupimts  hartwegii,  turmus 
gadol);  Nasturtium  (Tropaeolum  ma¬ 
ps,  kova  hanazir);  poppy  (papaver 
sommferum,  pereg  tarbuti);  sweet 
pea  [Lathyrus  odoraius.  topah  rehani 
or  afuirn  rehanit). 

Sweet  pea  is  a  climber  and  needs 
staking.  Poppy  has  such  minute 
seeds,  that  two  or  three  thinnings 
are  essential.  ' Nasturtium  is  also 
good  for  balcony  boxes  or  hanging 
baskets. 

Biennials.  There  is  a  group  of 
most  decorative  flowers  that  de¬ 
mand  peater  patience  from  the  gar¬ 
dener;  they  never  bloom  during 
their  fi/sl  year.  Many  beginners,  not 
informed  accordingly  by  the 
nurseryman,  believe  it’s  their  fault 
when  these  comparatively  expen¬ 
sive  plants  do  not  respond  to  their 
devoted  treatment.  More  patience, 
please!  During  their  first  year,  bien- 


nals  produce  green,  leafy  flowerless 
rosettes  but  the  next  spring  they 
compensate  richly  for  the  long 
period  of  waiting  with  most 
decorative,  long-lasting  mul¬ 
ticoloured,  and  sometimes  scented 
flowers. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  biennials 
available  now  at  most  nurseries. 

Bellflower  (campanula  medium, 
pa’amonit  benunit );  carnation 
( Dianthus  caryophyllus.  tsiporen 
hakarinpol );  foxglove  (Digitalis  pur¬ 
purea,  estbaonit  argmanit);  sweet  wil¬ 
liam  (Dianthus  bar  bat  us.  tsiporen 
tsafuf);  wallflower  ( Cheiranthus 
cheiri,  mantur  tsahov). 

Perennials.  Finally  we  have  a 
fourth  group  of  plants  that  last  for 
many  years.  Flowerbed  prepara¬ 
tions  for  perennials  should  be  made 
more  carefully  because  the  plants 
will  b've  for  more  than  just  a  season 
or  two.  Perennials  differ  in  height 
and  colour  should  be  arranged  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Spaces  between  rows  and 
from  plant  to  plant  should  be  three 
times  for  those  annuals,  because 
perennials  grow  runner  sprouts  and 
their  constantly  growing  roots  need 
a  wider  space.  Here,  too,  we  have  to 
deal  with  three  categories  of  plants 
according  to  their  maximum  height. 

Low-growing  perennials. 
Bugleweed  (Apga  replans,  had  sofa 
sohelet);  gazania  f Gazania 
bngiscapa.  gazania  arukal  givol): 
violet  (Viola  odorata,  sigal  rehani}; 
bilbergia  (Bilbergia  nutans  Bilbergia 
netuya). 

Median-height  perennials. 
Aquilegia  Aquilegia  hybrida  Latin 
aod  Hebrew);  Penstemon 
l Penstemon  barbaius.  penstemon 
sa’ir);  shasta  daisy  {Chrysanthemum 
maritpum,  hartsil  levanat  prahim); 
statice  (Limonium  sinuatum  ad-ad); 
red  hoi  poker  ( Kniphofia  hybrida, 
tritoma). 

Tall-growing  peresnisk.  coreopsis 
( Coreopsis  grandifiora,  coreopsis  gdol 
prahim);  hollyhock  (Althea  rosea, 
hatrmt  tarbutit );  senecio  (Senecio 
cineraria,  savion  adin);  veronica 
/ Veronica  spicata,  veronika 
meshubelet). 

Don’t  overplant  all  your  available 
ga/tien  space  with  the  flowers  we’ve 
mentioned  here.  Leave  enough 
room  for  the  lovely  spring-flowering 
bulbs  that  will  be  described  later. 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  perceptive  guide  to  shopping  ana  services  in  Jerusalem 


NEW!  NEW!  AT 


fashions  from  Israel's  Adam  and 
Eve.  Alaska  Sportlife.  Papco. 
Baruch.  Modeiina  and  other  top 
houses  vie  with  the  latest  im¬ 
ports  from  New  York.  London 
and  Paris.  BENJIE.  fast 
becoming  Israel's  leading  store 
for  exclusive  women’s  wear  in¬ 
vites  you  to  view  her  exciting 
collection  of  dresses,  shirts, 
blouses,  maternity  clothes  and 
accessories.  Special  discount 
for  the  wedding,  for  brides  and 
their  families.  BENJIE  with  fa;r 
prices  atfd  individual  service 
caters  especially  for  the 
religious  woman,  but  not  ex¬ 
clusively  so.  BENJIE.  now  also 
from  1st  Sept,  in  Bnei  Brak  at 
108  Rehov  Rabbi  Akiva  (8.30- 
1 :  4-8)  and  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
City  Tower,  next  to  Hamashbir. 
7th  Floor.  Suite  708.  Tel.  02- 
247053.  Open  every  day  9  a.m. 
till  9  p.m.  Friday  till  noon.  Satur¬ 
day  night  fervour  —  starts  one 
hour  after  Shabbat  closes. 


BACK  TO 
SCHOOL  WITH 
SPORT  HYGIENE 


With  quality  and  service  second 
to  none.  SPORT  HYGIENE,  the 
capital's  oldest  sports  outfitters, 
is  readying  for  the  back  to 
school  rush.  Training,  gym  and 
tennis  shoes  from  Adidas  (ROM 
style  at  special  price).  Puma  and 
Lotto,  school  T-shirts,  school 
bags,  gym  shorts,  track  suits, 
socks  etc.  all  from  the  best 
brands.  Every  kind  of  sports 
equipment  and  accessories,  plus 
a  large  selection  of  leisure 
clothes  from  LaCoste.  FU's  etc. 
Super  sale  of  jeans.  Buy  now 
before  the  mad  rush.  SPORT 
HYGIENE,  most  preferred  store 
1982.  5  SHLOMZION 

HAMALKA.  8.30-1.  4-7.  Friday 
B.30-2.  Te!  222684 


rrpuojT 

Tha  complete,  yolon 

Datura! 

Hairdrczring 

7.  mesilat-yesharim, 
tel:  248536,  Jerusalem 


STARTLING 
REDUCTIONS 
is  the  name  of 
the  game  for  a 
wide  range  of 
CANAAN  ladies  1982  summer 
fashions  at  KIBBUTZ  TZORA, 
near  Beit  Shemesh.  Drop  by  and 
view  their  collection  of  dresses, 
blouses,  skirts  and  trousers. 
Also  a  delightful  selection  of 
childrens  wear  and  original 
hand  made  dolls.  OPEN  SEVEN 
DAYS  A  WEEK.  10  a.m.  till  4 
p.m  Fridays  till  noon. 
VISA/ISRACARO  accepted. 
KIBBUTZ  TZORA.  near  Beit 
Shemesh.  Tel.  02-911981 


|&0 

Caruxon. 


T-SHIRTS 

WE  PRINT  ROSH  ORDERS 
F0R  Y0lTfH  &  TOUR 

msm.'  schools,  army 

UNITS.  WEDDINGS, 
BARMTKVAHS  ETC. 

Whatever  your  choice,  you  can 
let  everyone  know  by  wearing  it 
on  a  T-shirt  by  LORD  KITSCH. 
We.  at  LORD  KITSCH,  can  print 
your  very  own  T-shirt,  with  your 
own  design,  badge,  slogan  or 
whatever  in  a  variety  of  colours 
and  sizes,  in  quantities  of  1  to 
10.000  in  48  hours.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs.  tour  groups,  a 
speciality.  Remember,  when 
you  buy  from  us  you're  buying 
from  the  manufacturer.  Drop  in 
at  one  of  our  stores  or  contact 
the  factory  direct.  We  also  make 
bags.  hats,  buttons  and  badges, 
aprons,  window  stickers,  etc. 
We  have  the  largest  selection  of 
T-shirts  in  the  Middle  East. 
LORD  KITSCH.  Kikar  Zion  (The 
Yellow  Shop),  and  14  Ben  Hillel, 
and  the  Givat  Shaul  factory.  Tel. 
02-537905.  And  at  The  New 
Tourist  Centre,  Eilat. 


YOU’VE  NEVER  SEEN  A 
SINE  UNIT  TILL  YOU’VE 
SEEN  A 

BLANCO 

BLANCO  sink  units  for  the  year 
2000  have  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  High  quality  German 
technology  produces  them  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes  in  super- 
chromed  stainless  steel; 
enamelled  in  a  rainbow  of 
colours:  in  metal  and  silicone  for 
strength  etc.  The  BLANCO  sink 
unit  is  a  work  station,  in  double 
units  for  the  observant,  with  a 
removable  basket  for  draining, 
fitted  chopping  board,  drainer 
board  etc.  Together  with  KWC 
Swiss  tap  units.and  an  electric 
or  gas  cooker  unit  —  you've 
arrived.  Drop  in  at  GANS  and 
ask  to  see  the  BLANCO  sink 
units.  You'll  be  amazed.  I  was. 
GANS.  the  one-stop  home  fur¬ 
nishing  store.  61  REHOV  HER¬ 
ZOG  (by  Neve  Granot).  Sunday 
—  Thursday  9  —  1.4  —  7.  Fri¬ 
day  9  —  1.  Te)  02-669592/3. 


TOUR  NAME  IS  THE 
NAME  OF  THE  GAME 


Whether  it's  Yehudit.  Michael. 
Sharon,  or  David  of  whatever, 
make  sure  you  have  it  crafted  in 
gold  or  silver,  in  Hebrew  and/or 
English,  on  a  ring,  a  necklace, 
bracelet  or  chain  at 
BALTINESTER  BROTHERS. 
Jerusalem's  leading  Judaica  gift 
shop.  Hundreds  of  items  to 
choose  from.  Ethnic  and  other 
jewelry,  mezzuzot.  shofarim. 
silverware,  seder  plates, 
menorahs.  kiddush  cups,  knitted 
kippoi  (names  to  order)  and 
much  more.  BALTINESTER 
BROTHERS.  Judaica  and  Israeli 
gifts'  31  JAFFA  RD.  Tel. 
222967.  Open  9-1. 4-7.  Fridays 
till  2  10%  off  for  students. 

Special  discount  for  groups. 


LOOK  NO  FURTHER! 


If  you're  looking  for  a  really  ex¬ 
clusive  gift  as  that  special  birth¬ 
day.  wedding  or  anniversary 
present  then  drop  in  at  INTIRA 
the  capital's  premier  household 
gift  store.  Their  new  1983 
designs  from  Scandinavia  and 
England  have  just  arrived. 
Glassware,  ceramics,  dinner  and 
coffee  sets,  enamelware.  coffee 
percolators,  decorative  kettles, 
storage  jars  plus  a  wide  range  of 
other  desirable  items.  INTIRA. 
27  KEREN  KAYEMET. 
REHAVIA.  Tel.  02-639770. 
Hours  9-1.  4-7.  Fridays  till  2 
p.m.  Closed  Tuesday  afternoon. 
As  an  importer.  Intira  offers 
trade  terms  for  out  of  town 
stores. 


HIGH  INTEREST 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
ACCOUNTS, 

FREELY  CONVERTIBLE 

Bank  Leumi,  Israel  s  first  and 
largest  bank  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary  resi¬ 
dents.  and  new  immigrants  at 
Bank  Leumi's  Jerusalem  Tourist 
Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa  Rd. 
Open  a  Time  Deposit  account  in 
any  foreign  currency,  receive 
maximum  interest  (tax  free  in 
Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Sank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David.  Plaza.  Hilton.  Ramada- 
Shalom,  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  to  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  Israel 
Bonds,  handles  checking  and 
securities  accounts,  property 
and  business  deals,  withdrawals 
by  mail  or  telex  and  provides 
many  other  facilities  that  you 
expect  from  one  of  the  world’s 
top  banks.  Our  English  speaking 
multi-lingual  tellers  are  at  your 
service  also  in  our  Tel  Aviv 
Tourist  Centre.  130  Ben  Yehuda 
Street.  Tel.  (03)  229231  and  at 
Tel  Aviv'S  major  hotels  along 
the  sea  front.  Why  not  drop  in 
for  details: 

BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

Tel  227471/2/3/4 


30%  OFF  AT  CLASS 

-They're  selling  off  very  fast  at 
Class.  Tea  sets,  dinner  services, 
individual  soup  dishes, 
ceramics,  glassware,  blinrze  and 
souffle  dishes  (oven  and 
dishwasher  proof)  from  Japan 
and  Taiwan.  Rice  paper  (amp 
shades,  planters,  bentwood 
clothes  stands,  woodwsre  from 
the  Philipines.  custom  designed 
cutlery  from  Japan,  decorative 
tinware,  biscuit  barrels  etc.  from 
England,  glasses  and  jugs  from 
Spam,  place  mats  etc.  Come  see 
today,  cause  they’re  selling  fast 
at  CLASS.  Up  to  30%  off. 

class 

IpI  ok!i  P 

9  HELENE  HAMALKA.. 
(Tefahot  Bldg,  corner 
Horkonos).  Sun-7hur  9-1.  4-7. 


THE  ANSWER 
IS  ‘TEEFORT, 
FROM  ISRAEL” 


Looking  for  that  special  gift 
from  Israel?  As  a  birthday 
present;  to  take  to  relatives  in 
England;  to  business  associates 
in  the  US;  or  as  a  memento  of  a 
holiday  tour  of  the  Holy  Land. 
May  we  suggest  Israel's  1982 
PlEFORT  M1NTSET  Prized  by 
ail.  PlEFORT  coins  are  minted 
on  double  thickness  metal  from 
new  fine-cut  dies  and  are 
produced  under  stringent 
quality  control  systems. 
Destined  to  become  a  collector's 
item,  the  1982  set  of  six. 
commemorating  Israel's  34th 
Anniversary,  is  mounted  within 
a  transparent  display  card  for 
convenient  viewing  and  storage. 
A  winner  at  only  S11. 

Take  home  a  few  from  Israel 
from  Topaz  121  Dizengoff  TA; 
Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashachar; 
Stanek  Jerusalem  Hilton.  Tel 
Aviv  Hilton;  Tape  Tours 
Massada;  Mitzpeh  Rosh 
Hanikra;  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat;  Hamatzliah  24  Derech 
Yafo  Haifa:  Pur  Haifa  8  Herzl 
Haifa:  The  Israel  Museum; 
-Israel  Government  ..Coins  & 
Medals  5  Ahad  Ha'am 
Jerusalem.  3  Mendele  Tel  Aviv. 


SUMMER  TIME  SPECIALS, 
white  outside  covers  to  keep 
your  car  cool,  cool  seat  back 
rests,  seat  covers,  shades  (roller 
or  Venetian  types)  for  front  and 
back  windows,  luggage  racks 
plus  a  fantastic  range  of  car 
accessories,  steering  wheel 
locks,  polishes  etc.  We  also 
supply  by  mail.  SOLOMON’S 


CAR  ACCESSORIES.  24 
REHOV  AGRON.  Down  the 
street  from  the  American 
Consulate.  Tel.  02-248925. 


CLINCH 
THAT  DEAL 
WITH 
LINCOLN  REALTY 

Buying  a  house  or  an 
apartment7  Looking  for  a 
second  home  in  Israel?  Wishing 
to  rent  a  house  for  a  year's  sab¬ 
batical?  Looking  for  a  reliable 
real  estate  agency  that  speaks 
your  language?  Look  no  further. 
Phone  LINCOLN  REALTY,  the 
dynamic  young  company  that 
tries  harder.  Experienced  in 
Israel  with  associates  in  New 
York.  Los  Angeles.  London  and 
Paris  they  serve  you  well 
whether  buyer  or  seller.  Sum¬ 
mer  letting,  sales,  renting  for 
residents  and  visitors,  tourists 
and  locals.  Under  the  direction 
of  Neil  Kummer  of  Kef.  LIN¬ 
COLN  REALTY.  11  LINCOLN 
ST.  Tel.  02-243642.  02- 
248939.  normal  office  hours. 

HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a  few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  "take 
out”  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a  little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid¬ 
night.  Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext.  3220. 
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Rumania  beckons  with 
low-cost  vacation  tours 


Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
RUMANIA  offers  the  lourisi  a 
blend  of  ethno-nationai  antiquity 
reaching  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Roman  republic,  breath-catching 
beauty  of  mountain,  sea  and  lake, 
and  spas  that  are  just  what  the  doc¬ 
tor  ordered. 

The  Bukovina  Hills  area,  to  name 
but  one  sector,  features 
folk-costumed  inhabitants, 
characteristic  pottery',  folk  dancing 
and  fairs.  The  Carpathians  offer 
mountaineering  and  riding  (stay  at 
the  Poiana  Brasov  Alpin  Hotel,  one 
of  the  many  good  hotels)  and  the 
Bran  Castle  area.  The  Jewish  visitor 
will  find  synagogues,  a  Jewish 
History  Museum  and  Jewish  State 
Theatre  and,  of  course,  kosher 


AIRPLANE.  —  Rumania  on  Friday- 
exhibited  its  first  airplane,  a  two 
Roils  Royce  engine  jet  which  can 
carry  more  than  100  passengers  on  a 
(light  of  2.500  km  at  the  top  speed  of 
850  kph.  built  in  cooperation  with 
the  British  Aerospace  Corporation. 


eating  places. 

All  this  is  but  the  minutest  of  in¬ 
dications  of  what  Rumania  has  to 
offer.  But  one  must  not  neglect  to 
mention  the  country's  culture  and 
art.  which  includes  sculpture  by 
Brancusi,  the  George  Enescu 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  more. 

Here  are  some  indications  of 
prices: 

Charter  flight  from  Ben-Gurion. 
5244.  Group  trips,  starting 
September,  15  days,  S600,  include 
flight,  full  board,  touring.  Vacation 
in  the  Carpathians  —  starting 
September,  for  7  days,  full  board 
from  $139-5214.  Spa  cure  and 
recreation  holiday,  starting 
September,  18  days,  S312-S473.  full 
board  treatment.  Geriatric  cure, 
starting  September,  14  days,  5813, 
full  board,  treatment.  Treatments 
with  special  Rumanian  products, 
e.g.,  Boicil  —  medicinal  herb  ex¬ 
tract  treatment  for  rheumatism,  cir¬ 
culatory  disorders,  arthritis,  etc.,  17 
days  $405.  Vacation  on  the  Ruma¬ 
nian  Black  Sea  coast,  starting 
September,  S139-S206. 


Modular  furniture  for  chfldren 


The  “Roman  Hotel”  in  Herculane 
overlooking  cool  waters. 


is  set  in  a  wooded  mountain  gorge 


By  AARON  S1TTNKR 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
.  When  Ya'akov  Berg,  a  young 
Polish  carpenter,  arrived  here 
several  years  before  the  State  was 
proclaimed,  he  did  what  many  other, 
immigrant  woodworkers  did.  He 
headed  for  Tel  Aviv’s  Rehov  Herzl. 

As  the  world’s  first  modern 
Jewish  city  grew,  each  branch  of 
crafts  or  commerce  began  con¬ 
centrating  in  a  particular  section  of 
town.  For  the  furniture  trade  — 
wholesale  and  retail  —  the  focus 
just  “grew”  on  Rehov  Herd  and  the' 
side  streets  feeding  into  it. 
Simultaneously,  shops  and  factories 
of  other  home-related  goods  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  the  Rehov 
Herzl  area:  lamps  and  lampshades, 
curtains  and  blinds,  carpets  and  up¬ 
holstery. 

Today,  after  34  years  of 
statehood,  the  growth  of  variegated 
shipping  centres  and  many  waves  of 
immigration,  Rehov  Herzl  is  still  the 
favourite  spot  for  Israel's  newly  wed 
couples  shopping  for  their  first 
home  furnishings.  Prices  are  lower 
than  in  shops  elsewhere,  and  the 
heady  scent  of  the  furniture  makers' 


Alliance  Assurance 
Company  Limited 


CONDENSED  BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  31.12.81 

(in  1,000  Pounds  Sterling) 


1980 

1981 

1980 

175.154 

Investments 

192.555 

58.271 

Capital.  Funds  &  Surplus 

35.012 

Fixed  Assets 

41,338 

86.240 

General  Insurance  Fund 

104.761 

Other  Assets 

130.958 

109.740 

Outstanding  Claims 

60.676 

Other  liabilities 

314.927 

364.851 

314,927 

64.501 

96.598 

129,865 

73.887 


364,851. 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  REVENUE  &  PROFIT  &  LOSS  ACCOUNT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  31.12.81 


180.627 

<7.507) 

27.722 


General  Insurance  Premium 
Profit  (Loss)  in  General  insurance 

Income  from  Investments  less  deduction  of  Expenses  not  debited  to  Revenue  Account 


206,155 

(9.746) 

32.788 


Business  Profits  (before  Reserves) 

DETAILS  OF  ISRAEL  B USINESS 
PROFIT  &  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  31.12.81 
(in  1.000  Israel  Shequel) 


General  Insurance  Premium  &  Registration  Fees 


’  (188) 


Profit  (Loss)  in  General  Insurance 

Investment  Profit  after  deduction  of  Expenses  not  debited  lo  Revenue  Account 


ISRAEL  INVESTMENTS  AS  AT  31.12.1981 


1.  Liabilities  in  Israel 

2.  Recognised  Investment  in  Israel 


(100)  3.  Surplus  (Deficit)  Investment  in  Israel 

508  4.  Unrecognised  Investment  in  Israel 


NOTES: 

Full  and  detailed  report  with  explanation  and  comments  including  Auditors  Report  obtainable  on  demand  from 
the  General  Agents  and  Attorneys  in  Israel  at  their  Offices,  18.  Idelson  St.,  Tel  Aviv.  Telephone  293313  (6  lines) 
This  publication  is  in  compliance  with  the  Insurance  Business  (Superintendence)  Law  1981. 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  OFFICE  LTD. 

Genera!  Agents  &  Attorneys  in  Israel  for  General  and  Marine  Business 

HADAR  INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED:  AGENTS  FOR  MARINE  BUSINESS 


TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

I  TV  series  in.  fragments 
1 5 ) 

6  Tough  player  at 
hockey? (5) 

9  if  you  seem  to  be 
caught,  beware!  (4,3) 

10  Like  novel  expecta¬ 
tions  (5) 

1 1  Plant  resembling  a 
pansy  15) 

12  Go  and  get  il!  (5) 

13  Maintained  everybody 
—  for  example. 
Edward  (7) 

15  Semi-mobile  gang?  (3) 

17  Could  they  give  a  bad 
taste  to  eels,  possibly? 

(4) 

)8  Queen  for  a  reign,  fun¬ 
nily  enough?  (6) 

19  Runout  from  the  safe? 

(5)  r  ( 

20  A  boy's  name  for  duck 
liver  (6) 

22  Singer  with  Diana  and 
Virginia  (4) 

24  Used  to  be  an  article 
between  two  points  (3) 

25  A  noted  show  (7) 

26  Four-legged  female 
kept  inside  (5) 

27  It's  empowered  to 
arrange  a  jaunt  (5) 

28  Discoloured  Roman 
numerals  (5) 

29  Not  in  favour  of  dopes 
sprawling  around  the 
post  office  (7) 

30  Objects  to  a  scrap 
being  fixed  (5) 

31  One  person's  units  of 
heredity  (5) 


Use  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  puzzle. 

n  12  i  1 1  I  — ~  ■■ill  fT“ 


EASY  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

1  Carpenter's  tool  (5) 

6  Pocket  (5) 

9  Made  of  clay  (7) 

10  Unconcealed  (5) 

11  Brilliance  1 5) 

•12  Pointed  steeple  (5) 

12  Stops  (7) 

15  Get  older  (3) 

17  Watches  (4) 

18  Trapped  (6) 

19  Entity  (5) 

20  Began  (6) 

22  Eeo  (4) 

24  For  each  (3) 

25  Vacation  (7) 

26  Razor  sharpener  (5) 

27  Not  fresh  (5) 

28  Defeats  (5) 

29  Persian  (7) 

30  Stumbles  (5) 

31  Old  Russian  rulers  (5) 


8  Tuition  for  those  not 
-  so  advanced  (6) 

12  Saturday  night  com¬ 
plaint?  (5) 

13  Permit  a  wall  to  be 
built  out  of  nothing! 

15) 

14  The  gun  a  chap  lives 
by?  (5) 

15  Copy  certain  figures 

(5) 

I  6  Not  imaginative 
enough  to  disturb 
Alban?  (5) 

18  Priest  getting  out  of 


bed  to  run  the  engine 
(3,2) 

19  Quietly  alter  a  phrase, 
maybe  (7) 

21  Lily’s  place  (6) 

22  Distribute  the  shares  I 
had  in  some  low  place 
16) 

23  i  slave  to  make  a  baa 
(6) 

25  Fruit  with  which  men 
consume  half  a  loaf? 
15) 

26  Be  arresting  (4) 

28  Cricket  side  (3) 


DOWN 

2  Rush  and  injure  the 
French  (6) 

3  Figure  to  take  steps 
about  certain  loca¬ 
tions  (6) 

4  He's  always  thirsty  in 
Lesotho  (3) 

5  Sent  up  (5) 

6  Might  he  have  a  look 
for  his  hook?  (7) 

7  A  state  of  .  som  e 
hauteur,  possibly  (4) 


Yesterday's  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS.  —3,  Recap.  8,  M-Ada-m.  10.  Ca-po-n.  II, Top.  12, 
D-ru-id.  13.  Decimal.  IS,  Drank.  18,  Tam.  19,  Sledge.  21, 
Loyalty.  22.  Oval.  23,  Fe-R-n.  24.  Rec-Over.  26.  C-actus.  29, 
Kir.  31,  Ashes.  32,  H-eml-oek.  34.  Asses.  35,  j  Royal) Oak.  36,  C- 
apri,  37.  Octet.  38.  Sally. 

DOWN.  —  I,  La-T-ex.  2,  Capitol.  4,  Earl.  5,  Ac-ldlv.  6,  Pad¬ 
re.  7,  Going.  9.  Doc.  12,  Dam-ages.  14,  May.  16.  Adde-R.  17, 
Kenny.  19,  Strobes.  20.  Tatra.  21.  Larch.  23,  Fetlock.  24.  R-as- 
sia.  25,  Vi-M.  27,  As-wan.  28,  Tears.  30,  Acker.  32,  He-LL.  33, 
Gal. 

Yesterday's  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS.  —  3.  Chars.  8.  Mitre.  iO.  Itchy.  11,  Lot.  12.  Snide. 
13'.  Merited.  15.  Delve.  18.  Sat.  19,  Allied.  21.  Captive.  22. 
Iron.  23.  Mere.  24.  Trainer.  26.  Grebes.  29,  Don.  3i.  Sited.  32. 
Belters.  34,  Livid.  35,  Ire.  36,  Bantu.  37.  Roads.  38.  Smile. 

DOWN.  —  1.  Files.  2,  Artisan.  4.  Hind.  5.  Riddle. 6.  Steel.  7, 
Shove.  9,  Tor.  12.  Setters.  14,  Tap.  16,  Liver.  17,  Edged.  19, 
Avoided.  20,  Sings.  21,  Comet.  23,Mention.  24,  Tedium.  25. 
Not.  27.  Rival.  2b.  Belts.  30.  Credo.  32.  Bill.  33.  Era. 


DOWN 

2  Servants'  uniform  (6) 

3  Body  sensory  fibres  (6) 

4  Consume  (3) 

5  Halts  (5) 

6  Looking  intently  (7) 

7  Formerly  (4) 

S  Become  different  (6) 

12  Horse  (5) 

13  Ancient  fabulist  (5) 

14  Allude  (5) 

15  Carrying  weapons  (5) 

16  improve  15) 

18  Pry  (5) 

19  Punters  (7) 

21  Annoy  (6) 

22  Klaxons  (6J  - 

23  More  recent  (6) 

25  Brass  section  (5) 

26  Undergarment  (4) 

28  Nocturnal  flier  (3) 


Solutions  to 
today’s  puzzle 
tomorrow 


As  Hadassah  Convention  brings  2,000  to  Jlem. 

World  Tourism  meet  in 
Acapulco  condemns  Israel 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  World  Tourism  Conference 
(WTO)  held  last  week  in  Acapulco. 
Mexico,  attacked  Israel  for  "ex¬ 
ploiting  the  tourist  resources  of 
Lebanon."  tourism  ministry  of¬ 
ficials  said  here  yesterday. 

The  WTO  olaimed  that  Israel  had 
publicized  tourist  excursions  to 
Lebanon  and  printed  maps  in¬ 
cluding  routes  into  Israel's  northern 
neighbour. 

In  fact,  although  the  Defence 
Ministry  has  authorized  two-way 
tourist  traffic  between  the 
countries,  and  there  have  been 
tourist  tours  of  Lebanese  into  Israel, 
there  have  as  yet  been  no  such  tours 
into  Lebanon  and  no  such  maps 
have  been  printed. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by 
29  Arab,  Communist  and  African 
countries,  wirh  eight  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Italy  and 
the  Philippines,  voting  against. 


Twenty,  mostly  European 
countries,  abstained. 

The  Arab  bloc  failed,  however,  in 
its  efforts  to  have  the  credentials  of 
the  Israeli  delegation  nullified. 

Meanwhile  in  Jerusalem  the 
Hadassah  Convention  is  sounding  a 
loud  note  of  optimism  for  Israel's 
tourism  industry,  in  the  doldrums 
because  of  the  Lebanon  campaign, 
according  to  Yigal  Yardeni,  director 
of  Kopel  Conventions. 

Some  2,000  Hadassah  delegates 
from  the  U.S.  are  here  for  an 
average  stay  of  13  to  14  days,  which 
compares  with  the  national  average 
or  1 1.2  days  per  tourist.  As  is  their  ; 
custom,  the  Hadassah  women  stay 
in  the  nine  4  and  5-star  Jerusalem 
hotels,  Yardeni  said.  They  will 
travel  ail  over  the  country  in  36  j 
buses,  spending  a  total  of  $4  million  j 
on  transportation  and  accommoda- 1 
Lions,  flights  and  general  tourist  ■ 
purchases.  Some  200  of  them  will 
have  visited  Egypt  before  or  after 
the  convention. 


Balance  of  payments  worsens 

-.-Post  Economic -Reporter  decrease  of  exj 


Israel's  balance  of  payments 
deficit  increased  by  6  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  April  and 
July  this  year  as  compared  to  die 
same  period  in  1981.  This  was  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

The  increase  resulted  from  a 


decrease  of  exports  of  «Sght-^i6V 
cent,  whereashim;p'tfftft-'olify 
decreased  by  three  per  cent. 

■  These  figures  are  despite  the 
decrease  in  world  fuel  prices  during 
the  past  year.  Although  Israel's  oil 
imports  increased  by  17  per  cent, 
during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1982,  the  cost  of  oil  imports  was  the 
same  as  in  1981.  .  . 


Avis  more  profitable  here  than  in  ^Europe 


TEL  AVIV.  —  The  branch  of  the 
Avis  car  rental  firm  in  Israel  has 
shown  higher  profits  than  branches 
in  sudh  important  tourism  countries 
as  Spain,  Italy  and  France.  This  is 
the  second  year  running  that  Avis 
Israel  has  outstripped  the  com¬ 
pany's  European  branches.  A 
preliminary  check  indicates  25  per 
cent  higher  profits  over  those  of  the 
preceding  year. 

This  was  announced  last  week  by 
Tom  Swartele,  vice-president  for 
European  Operations  at  Avis. 


Swartele  was  here  during  a  get- 
acquainted-visit  in  connection  with 
his  new  appointment. 

The  Avis  general  manager  here, 
Shimon  Danai,  told  Swartele  that 
the  company  will  soon  open  new 
branches  in  East  Jerusalem, 
Herziiya  and  Rishon  Lezion. 

Despite  the  general  decline  in 
tourism,  Danai  said.  Avis  had 
developed  new  marketing  spheres; 
car  rentals  for  local  firms  and 
members  of  the  foreign  and  local 
press. 
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Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Isimri  Mosram.  Exhibitions:  Permanent  Cot- 
lecvon  of  Judaica.  Art  and  Archaeology;  Art 
for  Humour's  Sake,  humour  in  contemporary 
an  Hill  7.9):  Old  Gods  and  Young  Heroes. 
Pcariman  Collection  of  Mays  Ceramics;  State¬ 
ments  in  Colour,  contemporary  photography 
(till  4.9);  Jewish  Treasures  from  Paris  (till  end 
August);  On  the  Surf zee.  approaches  to  pa im 
and  canvas  in  an  of  our  time  (till  6.9);  Charles 

and  Evelyn  Kramer  Gift  of  M.C.  Esther's 
Graphic  Work  (till  end  August):  Patents. 
Israeli  products:  Toys  and  Games  of  the  An¬ 
cient  World  (Rockefeller  Museum):  Colour 
(Pdley  Centre,  next  to  Rockefeller);  Touch, 
children's  exhibition;  Artists'  Tribute  to 
Bertha  Urdang  (till  7.9);  Special  Exhibit: 
Islamic  Armour  (Rockefeller  Museum); 
Special  Exhibit:  Adornment  of  aJewfeh  Bride, 
according  to  tradition  of  Herat.  Afghanistan 
(till  31.8);  Special  Exhibit:  Gifu  to  Etiahu 
Dobkin  Pavilion  for  Andem  Glass;  Special 
Ehxhibu:  Throne  Legs  Cast  in  Bronze,  from 
Samaria.  6th-4th  cent.  B.C.E.:  Special  Exhibit: 
Selection  of  Jewelry  from  Bukhara  (til)  31.8): 
Special  Exhibit:  Menora h  by  Tsai,  based  On 
electronic  feedback  and  vibration  (till  31  J). 
Visiting  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  II: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  10.30  and  3.30:  "The 
Circus"  (Charlie  Chaplin)  Him.  12.30:  An 
Films,  “Fantas)  in  Art,  Art  Nouveau. 
Kindness  Week",  Max  Ernst,  Kandinsky, 
Eschcr  (free  with  udmiision  ticket i. 


2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  from 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Td.  02-882819. 

Ernanah — World  Rcl.  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 
Maim  on.  Visit  our  project*:  Call  02-662468. 
630620:  03-788942,  70844a 
'American  Mlmchi  Women.  Free  Mottling 
tours  —  6  Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  TeL  69- 
9222. 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  alt  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hoursly  tour*  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and 
Hadassah  Mt,  Scopus  *  information,  reser¬ 
vations:  02*416333.  02-426271. 

Hebrew  Uai'ersity: 

I.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  II  am.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Givat  Ratty  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28 


Tel  Ariv 
MUSEUMS . 

Td  Aviv  Museum.  Exhibitions;  Jubilee  Exhibi¬ 
tions  (1932-1982).  Hie  Twenties  in  Israeli  Art: 
Masters  of  Modern  Art,  Citj  and  Ait,  the 
Berlin  Secession  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century; 
DizengofT  House,  the  early  yean  of  Tel  Aviv 
Museum. 

Visiting  Hms:  Sat.  10-2;  7-10.  Sun-Thur,  10- 
ja  Fri.  closed. 

H draft  Rubinstein  Pirilkm:  Sun,-Thur.  9-1;  5-. 
8.  Sat.  10-2,  Fri.  closed. 

Conducted  tours 

Amricui  MUraeU  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv,  ToL  220187,  243106. 
WlZO:  To  vijh  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232939:  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 
Haifa 

What's  On  in  Haifa,  Oil  0*640840. 

Rebovot 

The  Wctemanu  Institute.  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  8330  a.m.  to  3.30  p.ia  Visitors  fo. . 
vited  to  see  audio-visual  programme  on  in¬ 
stitute's  research -activities,  diawn  regularly  at 
i  J.00  in.  and  3. 15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  on¬ 
ly. 

Toms  of  the  Wetzmun  House  every  half  hour- 
from  10.00  to  3.30  p.m..  Sunday  w  Thursday. 
Nominal  fee  for  admission,  to  Wcfemena 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


hhp 


spray  'lacquer  is  ’  a  glut  •  sqiffcr’s 

delight. 

Setting  up  his  small  workshop  Bi  ¬ 
ll  Rehov  MaUlori,  just  off  Herzl, 
Ya’akov  Berg  decided  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  clothing  closets.  5 .; 

However, '.  the  areival  of.  many 
young -fudutzim  suggested  to'  Berg  an 
impending  baby  boom.  So  he. 
switched  lines  and  began  -crafting., 
youth  furniture.  - 

His  judgment  was' correct. 
Business  boo medv b Domed  and  con-' 
tinued  to” boom.  Today,  Bprg,  his 
two  sons  and  bis  son-ip-law,  are. 
probahly  Israel’s  largest-  manufac¬ 
turers  of  childrens*  furniture,  with, 
their  own. large  plant  in' the 
Ra'anana  industrial  zone.  The 
original  premises  at  Matalob  and 
Herzl  Streets  have  been  preserved,  ■ 
modernized  and  air-coaditionedy- 
and  it  is  now  just  another  branch 
showroom  in  the  Jacob  Berg  &  Sons 
nationwide  network  of-  10  wholly- 
owned  shops  and  30 -licensed 
dealerships.  - 

“We  figure  we  command  about  a 
quarter  of  the  youth  furniture 
market,”  Yisrael  Berg,  managing 
director,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
recently.  "Yes,  there  is  competition. 
But  there  is  room  for  aU  of  us  in  the 
business  ance  Israeli  parents,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  elsewhere,  have  a 
strong  awareness  of  the  value  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  child’s  room  properly. 
That’s  why  we've  grown” 

In  a  corner  of  the  Rehov  Matalon 
showroom  —  on  the  spert  where 
Ya'akov  Berg  used  to  plane  closet 


;  shehesby  fiiand --there  ri’cw.stands 
a  large  desk  computer  whose  dis¬ 
play  screen .  updates  a .  deck  with 
latest'  order  details  and-. other  data 
.  from  S.crg  salesmen  ;Lh ere ;  and 
abroad.  ---  -  ‘  • 

“I  would  Efce  to  boost  my  ex- 
~  ports,”  says  Berg.  “Last  year  our 
' .  sales  ahroad accounted  forabout  IS 
per  cent  .of  output, . But  I  think  w« 
could:  do  betteT.,  Unfortunately, 
1982  will  apparently  be  a  weak  year 
for  exports  in  v-jew  of  the  worldwide 
recession,  which-  m«iis  furniture 
•  dealers  reduce  -theirinventories.7  . 

Berg  &  Sons  have  beeo.exporting. 
•  "since  1978  ~  solely' to- the  UJS.  — 
and  have  been  awarded  the-  Ap¬ 
proved  Exporter  title  for  the  years 
1979,  1.980  and  1981. by  virtue  of 
having  export ed  SlOO, 000  or  more 
-  every  year,  . 

,  .Yisrael  Berg  recently  -  returned 
from  England,  where  he  enrolled  a 
local  agent: as  his, sales  represen* 

. ,  tarive;  In  America^  the  Berg  .line  of 
children's  furniture  is  distributed  by 
&  New  Jersey?  based  Israeli.  • 
.-  A  feature  of  the  Berg:line_is  the 
rounded  corner '^nstruciioD,  based 
on  a.registered  family  patent*  It  is 
available  on  all  of  the  company's 
beds*  desks,  cupboards  and 
bookcasesf  ■ -..“-v.4. 

The  80  master  carpenters  at  the 
'  plant  in  Ra’ananhwork  with  Israeli- 
made  chipboard  and  -melamine 
laminate.  Machinery'  and  equips 
merit  are  almost  exclusively 
German,  as  are;  the  screws,  bolts 
and  Other- hardware.  ~ 

Awarded  the.  seal  of  the  Israel 
Standards  institute,  all  Berg  fur¬ 
niture  is  “modular.”  That  means 
units  can  be  combined  to  double  or 
treble,  their  size,  or  pre-designed  to. 
a  degree  by  the  customer  before  he 
makes-  bis  purchase.-^ >The  favourite  - 
colours  are  currently  .natural  wood, 
light  oak,  .orange,  dark  blue  and 
olive  green.  -  •* 

“Our  children's  furniture  is  aimed 
at  the  two-year-old-and-up 
market,”- Yisrael  Berg  pointed  out. 
“But  with  our  enlarged  pi  ant 
capacity  we-  must  think  big.  That's 
why  in  about  &  month  We  will  be  in¬ 
troducing  a  brand  new  line  —  in¬ 
fants'  cribs  and  thatching  dressers. 
After  alL  we  are’:  a  growing 
country!”- 


U.S.-Israel  partnership  in 
genetic  engineering  research 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 


TEL  AVIV.-  .  A  'partaetslap-fot 
“genetic  engineering  research  and 
development”  in  Israel  was  recently 
set  up  by  the  First  Mississippi  Corp 
and  International  Genetic  Sciences, 
of  New  York  Gty.  First  Mississippi 
Corp..  specializes  in  chemicals,, 
energy  and  fertilizers:  - 

The  new  company,'  yet  to  be 
given  a  name,  which  will  be  based  at 
the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  will  develop  several  pro¬ 
jects  worked  out  by  Prof.  A.  Layter 
of  the  university.  Loyter  win  also 
serve  as  chief  scientist  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

During  the  initial  stages,  which 
will  .begin  this,  auturaq,  between 
54m.  and  $5m.  are  expected  to  be 
invested.  The  .  company,  like  all 
those  carrying  out  R.&-D  . in  Israel, 
has  been  promised  significant  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Scientist  in'  the  Industry 
Ministry. 

The  projects,  planned  are  con- 


ceraed  mm'nljr'wtii  gerie  transfer 
^nttrairinmf  anipaht  'ceils;  Initial 
work  will  be  chiefly  de Voted  4o  R  &. 
D,  which  wiH  later  be  used  in  phar¬ 
maceuticals  and  agriculture. 

It  was  stated  that  commercial  ap- 
-  plications  of  genetic  research  could 
.eventually  include  the.  ability  to 
.  enhance  crop  and  livestock  produc¬ 
tion,  thevdevelopment  of  vaccines, 
and  the  production,  of  industrial 
chemicals. 

Members  .of.  the  new  company's 
scientific  advisory  board  include 
•  Prof:  Frank  Ruddier,  chairman  of 
the  Yale  University  Biology 
Department;  .  Prof.  Demetrios 
Papahadjopoulos,  of  the  Cancer 
Research' Institute  of  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Francisco.,  Prof. 
Adolph  Graessraao,  of  the  Institute 
of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Biochemistry  at  the  Free;  University 
of  Berlin,  West  Germany,  and  Prof. 
Loyter. 

Prof.  Efraim  Katzir,  of  the  Weiz- 
mann  Institute,  will- serve  as  senior 
adviser..  .  ..... 


EMERGENCY 


PHARMACIES 


FIRS  i  AID 


Jerusalem:  Hadassah  Mount  Scopus,  818111. 
fisfum.  5&l&h  fiddrn.  272315.  Sha'afar, 
Shu’aTat  Road,  810108.  Dai  Eldawa,  Herod's 
Gate.  282058. 

Tel  Afh>:  Yani.  67  Yehuda  Halevi,  612474. 
Kupat  Hofitn  MenJtedet,  IS  Sprinuk.  265200. 
Netanyas-Kupai  HoUm  Ctalh,  31  BrodesUld, 
91 123. 

Haifa!  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sina,  666156, 


.Mdgen  David.  Adom  first  aid  centres  art  open 
(ram  8  p.m.  to  7  H.nL,  Emergency  hoM  calk 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Side  Fund  membets 
should  enquire  about  rebate.  - 


Phone  numbers:  Jeritahria'.  Tel  Am,  Haifa,  — 
.101. -Dan  Region. (Rama  Gait,  Briei  Brak, 
Ofraianm)  —  78lift. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  HoUm  (pediatrics,  ENX), 
Hadassah  E.K.  (Internal,  •  surgery/ 

,Mi?”  Ladach  «*H9Vn«), 

Shaare  Zedefr  (ophtiuUntdlogy)..  '.r 

Td  AHt:  Rpkah  (pcdiairics)rlchilov  (iatcmaJi  ■ 
*»r&ry).  -  ' 

USttH*  a  Laniado  (obstetric^  inlernd, 
pedlatncs.  gynecology).  . 

Ladach: -Open  Une'4^  pjriT. every 
Monday- answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological; 
sterility,  sexual  functioning;-  and  family  plan*  - 
nlng  problems.  Tei.  02-633356.  -  A-,-; 


A&hdod2222 
'AsTikelon  23333  r  ■'. 
Bat  Yam.  585535/6 
B«rsfieba  7833J 
'Blot 72333  .  1 

Had  era  223 13  -- 

Hokwi  803133^ 
Nahaijy  a  923333 


..  Nazart^h  54333.  - 
;  /btaaiiys  23333'  • 
.'Pctah-TIbn  912333  . 
Rehowit  054-51333  > 
Robon.LeZJon  942333 
SaTed  30333 

•  Tiberias  201-11  - .  . 


Rape  Crisfe Centre  (24  hours).  Tor  help  call  03- 
-23481?.  Tel;  Aviv,  04-88791.  Haifa,  02-8101)0, 
'  Jerusalem:-  . 


-i:  Mental  Health  First  .Aid,  Tefj 
VJentolem  669911; Tel  Aviv  23331 1,  Jl4Ifa33S- 
-  888,  Beershefaa  321  H.  Netanya  35316. 


POUCH 


24-HOUR  FUGHT 

informationslrvige 

Can 03-972484 i,!-  C, 
(muldriinej.; 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE^  . 
03-295555  (20jbies); 
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JJboto  dial  9244^4.  KlryaLShmoar49444. 
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Fashion  exporters  ask 
better  credit  terms 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Specwl  ’to  'tte  Jerusalem  Post 


.  “Most  of  the  major  fashion  shows 
"'  abroad  are'  only  two  or  three  days,” 


Israel’s  teadmg;fasEbn  exporters-  ““d  there  is  no  reason  for 


last .  week. . called  for  .changes  in  .. 
government  policy  .to  enable  Israel 
to  become  mbre'obrhpetitive  in  the 
world  market-  -  . 

Bank  of  Israel  and  Treasury  of-" 
ficials  meeting  with  manufacturers' 
were  assailed  by  demapdsfor  export 
incentives,  improved  .credit  terms 
and  stabilization  of- currency. ' 

Israel  has  hit .  rock-bottom'' in 
price-cutting,  and  ean  ^slash  prices 
no  further  without  incurring  heavy 
losses,  local  makers  said^ 
profitability  has- already  been  con-  : 
siderably  reduced'  they  added. 

Despite  the  local  industry's, 
problems,  many  nrilBons  of- dollars 
ja  sales  were  transacted  by  the  end 
of  .the .  annual  Fashion  Week  last 
week  between  56  Israeli  manufac¬ 
turers  aid  '  215  buyers  from  18 
countries.  Sales- would  have- been 
much  higher,  however,  if  local 
manufacturers  could*  have  lowered 
their  costs,  local  firms  said. 

.  Sixteen  buyers  from  ten  countries 
arrived  only  Thursday  morning,  a 
few  hours  before  manufacturers 
began  packing  up  their  displays* 
Fashion  Week  organizers,  however, 
are  considering  reducing  the  length 
of  future  fashion  programmes,  Miri 
Beckenstein,  director  of  .  the 
Fashion  Centre  at  the  Israel  Export 
Institute  told  The  Jerusalem  Post. 


an  Israeli  show  to  be  any  longer.” 

■*  The  general  feeling  at  the  close  of 
■  Fashion  -Week  Thursday  was  one  of 
paradox.  When,  times  were  better, 
several  manufacturers  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post;  less  was  sold.  Now 
.when  the  worst  was  expected, 
fashions  sold  surprisingly  well. 

Fulop’s  leatherwear  is  currently 
being  promoted  m  .  Washington  by 
Lily  Sharon,  wife  of  Defence 
‘Minister  Arik  Sharon.  On  the  eve  of 
the  couple’s  departure  for  America, 
she  toured  .  Fashion  Week 
..showrooms  andfeU  in  love  with  one 
Of  JFulop’s  creations  which  die  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  with  her. 

The  wife  of  actor  Kirk  Douglas, 
currently  making  a  film  in  Israel,  is 
-also  sporting  the  Fulop  label.  The 
film,  and  lack  of  air  conditioning, 
were  the  only  factors  which  in  any 
way  marred  Fashion  Week.  Many 
film  scenes  were  shot  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Tel  Aviv  Hilton  at  the  entrance 
to  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
irestaurants.  Buyers,  models, 
-manufacturers  and  other  hotel 
'guests  were  barred  in  no  uncertain 
.terms  from  using  the  stairs  and  took 
exception  in  vehement  expressions 
jof-.-disgust.  The  hotel’s  air- 
'conditioning  system  which  failed  to 
operate'  properly  added  to  the  dis¬ 
comfort. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENS TERN 
TEL  AVIV.  The  new  issue 
market,  which  some  observers 
thought  would  have  a  negative  im-  in  the  1 
pact  on  trading,  continued  to  up,  set 
sparkle  yesterday.  The  nost  recent  The 
newconer  is  Poliak,  the  hospital  volatili 
Supply  manufacturer.  Its  IS  1.0  outper 
shares  finally  were  traded  and  they  Volum 
shot  up  a  nifty  134.1.  The  1S5.0  742.5n 

.  shares  were  up  by  60.4  per  cent.  To-  I nde 
day  Isralom  is  expected  to  trade  for  higher 
the  first  time,  and  observers  expect  group 
similar  results.  The  Tela  1.0  shares  3.5%. 

cun  %  V*®" 

price  ******  18  U** 

Commercial  Banks  &  Bank  holding 

!  IDB  prf  33400  n.C.  —  1 

IDBr  2851  +14  +.5  239 


New  issues  steal  spotlight 


sellers  only."  MagorO.i  was  15% 
lower,  but  others  in  the  group  were 
ahead  smartly. 


in  the  wake  of  a  brilliant  102%  run¬ 
up,  settled  for  a  1.2%  gain. 

The  market  as  a  whole  was  very 
volatile,  with  sharply  rising  issues 
outperforming  losers  by  73  to  41. 
Volume  swelled  to  on  impressive 
742.5m. 

Index-linked  bonds  were  sharply 
higher,  with  the  80  per  cent  linked 
group  advancing  by  as  much  as 
3.5%. 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 


Notable  in  the  bank  group  were 
the  Danot  1.0  shares,  which  were  up 
by  13.7%. 

Insurance  issues  continued  their 
upward  movement,  with  prices  ad¬ 


vancing  up  to  8.4%.,  as  was  the  case 
with  Sahar  (R). 

Very  sharp  gains  were  registered 
by  land  development  and  real  estate 
issues.  Sole!  Boneh  was  up  by  9.6% 
while  Darad  0l5  jumped  by  10. 1  The 
Rassco  shares  spurted  ahead  by 
6.3%. 

In  the  service  group  the  Rapac 
shares  were  finally  hit  by  sellers  and 
the  whole  group  was  established  as 


Urdan  did  not  trade  among  in¬ 
dustrials  in  the  wake  of  an  excellent 
financial  report.  Alkol  was  a  10% 
winner  and  was  joined  by  Elco  0.1 
and  0.25.  Assis,  Vitalgo  5.0  and 
Polgat  0.1.  Both  the  Zika  shares 
were  registered  as  “sellers  only. 
Frul arom  was  hit  for  an  8.5%  loss. 


Investment  company  issues  were 
volatile,  with  wide  price  swings. 


IDB  B  r 
IDB  prf  A 
IDB  op  7 
IDB  op  9 
IDB  op  10 
Union  r 
Union  op  4  r 
Union  op  7 
Discount  r 
Discount  A  r 
Discount  op  1 
Discount  B 
Mizrahi  r 
MtcraW  b 
Mizrahi  op  3 
Mizrahi  op  10 
Mjzrahi  sc  6  r 
Mizrahi  sc  7  r 
Mizrahi  sc  9 
Maritime  0.1  r 
Maritime  0.5  r 
Maritime  op  1 


Assets  of  Discount  Bank 
are  up  129%  at  mid-year 


Post  Finance- Reporter  . 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Israel  Discount  Bank 
(IDB)  is  die  first  of  the--  country’s 
.Big  Three  banks  to  "report  results 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1982.  IDB 
reported  that  total  assets  stood  at 
JS240.9  billion,  compared  with 
IS  105b.  in  the  sanie  period  a  year 
ago.  This  reflected  a  nominal  gain  in 
assets  of  129  per  cent.  ■  . 

Consolidated  net profits,  of. 
jS453.9rn-  compared  with  15232.3m. 
a  year  earlier  and  marked  a  year-to- 
year  advance  of  95  "per  cent.  Earn¬ 
ings  per  each  “B”  and  each  or¬ 
dinary  share  were  IS1.44,  compared 
with  !Sd81  in  I98L  The  gain  in 
earnings  per  share  was  78. per  cent. 

Total  deposits,  advanced  to 
1S2Q4.1  billion  from  15893b.  The 
loan  portfolio  stood  at  1S48.6&, 
•compared  to  IS25.1b.  in  the  first-six 
^months  bf;J98L'  •  - 


financing  issue  the .  bank's  capital 
means  grew  by  IS360m. 

The  bank’s  subsidiary,  the  Israel 
Discount  Bank  of  New  York, 
reported  that  at  June  30,  1982  its 
total  assets  stood  at  S2.7bM  com¬ 
pared  with  $2.4b.  on  December  31, 
1981.  - 

*  Israel  Discount  Bank  of  Canada 
was  registered  as  a  Canadian  cor¬ 
poration  this  January.  The  new  en¬ 
tity  is  wholly  owned  by  IDB.  Opera¬ 
tions  are  slated  to  begin  in  Toronto 

this  October.  A  representative  of¬ 
fice  will  be  opened  shortly  in 
Montreal. 

The  I DB  shares  are  traded  on  the 
Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  and  in 
1982  so  far  have  shown  a  real 
return. 


SETTLEMENT.  —  A  record  13  set- 
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Rapac  0.5  r 
Rapac  op  2 
Supersol  A 
Supersol  B 
Supersol  op  B 


OoainjF  Chuff* 

%  Volume*  1 

pric* 

Change  151. M0 

1160 

—50 

—4.1 

70.1 

2090 

+30 

+1.3 

5.4 

1100 

+30 

+2.8 

15.2 

739 

—58 

—7.3 

20.5 

4930 

+380 

+8.4 

72.3 

_  _ 

_ 

— 

— 

2150 

+50 

+2.4 

77.9 

800 

+18 

+2.3 

196.4 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

515 

—15 

—2.8 

23.3 

640 

+45 

+7.6 

832.3 

359 

+10 

+2.9 

1,803.2 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

lervices  &  Utilities 

.  2543 

n.c. 

— 

61.2 

2640 

+40 

+  L5 

8.6 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

.  -228  -15.0 

—52  —8-7 

— 152  — 1L5 


find  Development  Building,  Citrus 


+■13.7  287.8 

—  1,880.0 
—  73A8 

+7.1  998 JS 

+3.6  2.3 

+L2  3442.0 


—.4  4,0084 
+54  1.919.5 


-  This  June  the  bank  published  a  dement  auc\ei(garinim)  involving  a 


-purchase  19.59  rnfflidn  ordinary 
“A"  shares  of  1S1.0  nominal  value 
al-a  price  df  1850  per  cenl-of  their 
nominal  value.  As  a  result; of  this 


during  the  past  year  by  the 
Hashomer  .Hatzair  movement, 
secretary  Avi  Benihu  said  yester¬ 
day. 


classifieds: 

^appearing  on  Monday*  Wednesdays  sod  Fridays. 


each  additional  word  1S27  60,  AH  rates  >^  VAT  OEADUNES 
(see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all.  recognized  advertising  agenoe*. 

--nun mu 1 1 uuiiiii ii 1 1 miiufitjiiuttu iiBuinruj] hiUiuibii  -  lmHumimuHimmiiiiiiiwiiimHiiUHiuiHUiHiHiiiHiii 


■;nHiiiiuiiiHiwiiiiifiHUHHituiHWiUiBiinnMi|iiiuuiiiy 

PERSONAL  ’ 

imiuHiininiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiirattiMniffliiuwiHiiimmitn 
TOURIST  don't  be  loody  in  Tel  Aviv.  Call  03- 
444508. 

itinmHiiiimiuiniiiiniiHiuuuiHuuifiiHiiHiflflnDuuH 
PURCHASERS  ALE 
MifflMimiiiuHimiuiiiwitinrafliiBtuHfflJHHinif™1 

DAVID  BUYS  antiques.  bquid»iiov*,etc.  TO. 
KW31724.  evtohws  03-580 W3-  . 


:iUlinllUftBlflnilUUIUNIllllllllBJIIRWfflBD11MlBJIfflJ» 

:  SITUATIONS  VACANT 

:!U11li!lil!IIIIIllllUIUIfllHIIHUflWiy*UlHWHH]HRranHIH. 

'RAM  TELEX  SERVICES  seek  permanent 

‘Entfah  typing.  (Bkfiuonal  (aagnage  a-  a*e«. 

J03-2335S8. 436926.  ■  ...... 


VEHICLES 

nniitniiifiiiiiiiiniiimimiiiHiuiiiiDiuHiimimiiiHHiii 
VW  BEETLE  1200,  1972,  one  owner,  original 
engine,  153.000  km.  radio,  heater.  S3.000  or 
IS84000  Td.  02-414060,  not  ShabbaL 

uiiiu'iuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiHiHUiiimmiuiuittmiimii 

UST’L  SHIPPING 

ll|IHII!HilHIUHWlHllUmillIlilBllIIHIIlBllHlllHllHHllH 

W  T  F  WORLDWIDE  door/door  shipments, 
personal  effect*,  all  was.  Packing,  imwaoce 
and  storage,  ComoMatod  containers  w*h 
special  discounts.  TeL  03-282764. _ 


Shilton  r 
Shilton  b 
Shilton  op  B 
Shilton  op  6 
Shilton  sc  1 
Stilton  sc  2 
Otz.  Lataasiya  r 
Otz.  Lataasiya  b 
Agriculture  prf  A 
Ind  Dev  prf  r 
Clal  lease  0.1  r 
Clal  Lease  0.5  r 
Clal  Lease  op  A 
Clal  Lease  op  B 
Clal  Lease  sc  1 
Insurance 

Ary  eh  r 
Ary  eh  op  r 
Aryeh  sc  1 
Ararat  0.1  r 
Ararat  0.5  r 
Reinsurance  0.1  r 
Reinsurance  0.5  r 
Reinsurance  1 
Hadar  1.0 
Hadar  5.0 
Haasneh  r 

Hassneh  b 
Hassneb  op 
Phoenix  0.1  r 


Oren  1 
Oren  op  1 
Azorim  r 
Azorim  op  C 
Azorim  op  D 
Azorim  Inv. 

Africa  1st  0.1  r 
Africa  Isr  L0  r 
Africa  op  2 
Axiedan  0.1 
Arledan  0.5 
Ariedan  op  A 
Darad  l 
Darad  5 
Darad  op  1 
ILDCr 
ILDCb 
CLDC  op  A  r 
HDC  op  B  r 
HDC  op  6 
HDCdb  4  r 
HL3  Realty  0.1  r 
HLB  Realty  0.5  r 
Sole!  Boneh  prf  A 
Modul  Be  ton 
Prop  £  Bldg  r 
Prop  £  Bldg  C 
Bayside  0.1  r 
Bayside  0.5  r 
Bayside  op  B 
Ispro  r 
Ispro  op  3 
Isras  r 
Isras  op  1 
Cohen  Dev. 

Cohen  Dev.  op  l 
M.T.M.  1 
M.TJVf.  5 
M.T.M.  op  1 
Mehadrln  r 
ICPr 
Neot  Aviv 
Pri  Or  r 
Fri  Or  op 
Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  0.5 
Caesarea  op  2 
Caesarea  op  3 
Rassco  prf  r 
Rassco  r 

Industrials 

Urdan  0.1  r 
Urdan  0.5  r 
Urdan  op  2  r 
Elbit  3.0  r 
Alliance 

Alaska  Sport  1.0 
Alaska  sport  5.0 
Alaska  Sport  op  l 
Elco  0.1 
Elco  045  r 


+3.2  1,594.3 


rO.l  I  Elco  0.25  b 

5.4  I  Elco  op  B 
154  I  Elco  db  1 
JO.O  I  Alkol 

12.3  1  Alkol  op  1 
_  I  Electro  0.1  r 

77.9  1  Eleetra  0.5  r 
M.4  I  Eleetra  op  3 
_  I  Elron  3  1 

23.3  I  Argaman  prf  r 

32.3  I  Argaman  prf  b 
034!  I  Argaman  r 

_  I  Argaman  b 
__  I  Ala  B  1.0 
—  1  Ata  C  0.1 

|  Tadlr  Belon  LQ 

61.2  I  Tadlr  Beton  5.0 
6.6  I  Tadlr  Beton  op  1 

_  I  Goldfrost  1.0 
177.7  1  Goldfrost  5 
194.0  1  Goldfrost  op 

70.2  I  Gal  Ind  1 
J03.7  I  Gal  Ind  5 
19L8  I  Gal  Ind  op 

299.6  I  Dubek  prf  r 
_ I  Dubek  prf  b 

25.3  I  Fertilizers  r  0.1 

—  j  Fertilizers  0.5 

—  j  Cables  r 

30.3  [  Cables  b 
_  |  Hatehof  1.0 

101.7  I  Hatehof  5.0 

108.4  I  Hatehof  op  2 
12L7  I  Vitalgo  1 

215.8  I  Vitalgo  5 

383.4  I  Zlblt  1.0 

108.3  I  Ziklt  5.0 
in  9  |  Zticit  op  A 
14.9  I  Haifa  Chem  R 

_ I  Teva  r 

—  |  Tcva  b 
—  I  Teva  op 

48.8  j  Teva  op  2 
541.2  1  Teva  db  3 
_  I  Tempo  1.0 
-  I  Tempo  5.0 
<>413  l  Tempo  op  l 
M  5  TemP°  0p  2 

I  Tro  mas  best  1.0 
I  Tro  mas  best  5.0 
I  Tromaabest  op  1 
EJt  Yomar  1.0 

159  Yomar  50 
„  “  1  Zion  Cables  1.0 

“  “  Zion  Cables  5.0 
Jr,  I  Zion  Cables  op  1 
Clal  Ind.  Electr. 
a  Lodzla  0.1  r 
_  Lodzia  0.4  r 
__  .  I  Modul  Ind 
I  Wolfman  1.0 

1054 

MQlett  B  r 
-r!  1  Gain  Ind  1.0 
^  Galil  Ind  3.0 
afJ  Man  1.0 
1  Man  5.0 
Zika  1 

I  594  3  Hka  8 

II  „  8  Zika  op  1 
”  “  Dead  Sea  r 
ii.  AIPM  r 

Maquette  0.1 
„  I  Maquette  0.5 
IT'"  I  Maquette  op  A 
Assis 

1  into  A”1-  db  1 

Petrochem  r 
I  Nechushtan  04 
I  Nechushtan  0.5 
Xlrl  Nechushtan  op  1 

w  *  Sana  5 
85  0  r 

iS  i  Arad  r 

■  Arap  op  1 

M  Polgat  0.1  r 

194  1  P01^1  0  4  r 
,"1  Polygon  r 
““ii  Pecker  Steel 

1  Pecker  Steel  op  A 
pyclone  1 
Si  Cyclone  5 
1M  9  °P 

S7  1 

5  T  King  5 

|  King  op  1 
_  I  Kill  1.0 
_  I  Kill  5.0 
—  I  Rim  0.1  r 
10.4  I  Rim  0.4  r 
—  I  Scboellerina 

87.7  I  Schoellerina  op  A 

89.7  I  She  men  prf  r 
25.0  T.A.T.  1.0 

23.7  I  T.A.T.  5.0 
822.3  I  T.A.T.  op  1 


Glaring  Chuff* 
price 

1328  +83 

1123  +122 

2828  +239 

592  +54 

432  +31 

3100  +90 

I860  +65 

1420  +80 

12720  n.c. 
2700  —101 


mr  Volume* 

chuff*  191.080 


Closing  Chug* 
price 


Taya 

540 

n.e. 

Taya  op  l 

1116 

n.c. 

Thai  B  r 

Tnal  B  b 

— 

— 

Frutarom  R 

696 

— 65 

L&chish  l 

998 

n.c. 

Lac  his h  5 

688 

n.c. 

Lachish  op 

506 

n.e. 

Taro  Pharm. 

721 

+1 

Investment  &  Holding  Compaj 

Uni co  r 

1805 

+154 

Unico  b 

1740 

+100 

IDB  devel.  r 

2172 

+16 

IDB  devel.  op  1 

1965 

n.c. 

Incoba 

4302 

—226 

Elgar  r 

2970 

+169 

Elgar  b 

2880 

+59 

Ellcrn  r 

1540 

n.c. 

Ellcm  b 

1540 

n.c. 

1  Amiaaar  pref 

5330 

—307 

Ami  sear  no  div 

— 

— 

%  Volumes 
chuage  IH  1.000 

—  620.6 


25800  +2000 
3850  —100 

395  H.C. 
633  +41 

•  525  +1 

475  +35 

413  +25 

1578  +28 

B04  +20 

1209  +3 

1098  —58 

777  —40 

8400  n.C. 
1545  —55 

2900  n.C. 
1700  +80 

3020  —159 

905  n.C. 
459  n.C. 

802  n.C. 
570  n-C. 

7787  +400 

1980  n.C. 

1865  n.C. 

770  +70 

495  +'20 

951  —50 

605  —32 

440  —50 

3000  n.c. 

2550  n-C. 


Amlssar  opt 
Aflh  1.0 
Afik  5.0 
Central  Trade 
Inv  Paz  r 
Inv  Paz  b 
Wolfs  on  0.1 
Wo  If  son  1.0  r 
Wolfson  L0  b 
Am  pa  r 
Disc  Inv  r 
Disc  Inv  b 
Disc  Inv  opt  C 
Disc  Inv  opt  D 
Discount  op.  E 
Disc  Inv  deb  135 
HapoaUm  Inv  r 
Hapoalim  Inv  b 
Leumi  Inv 
Jordan  Explo  A  r 
Jordan  Explo  opt 
Jordan  Explo  opt  2 


7928  —1012 


—50  —104 
n.c.  — 


2581 

+235 

+10.0 

8085 

+385 

b.o.l 

294 

—12 

—4.1 

941 

+45 

b.oJZ 

489 

+23 

b.o.2 

396 

+24 

b.o.l 

965 

n.c. 

— 

720 

n.c. 

— 

—185 

B.O.l 

351 

+17 

b.oa 

285 

+17 

b.o.l 

8072 

+552 

+10.0 

2760 

+30 

1.1  ■ 

1534 

—100 

—8.1 

970 

+10 

+1.0 

1119 

n.C. 

— 

880 

+1 

—.1 

509 

+9 

+1.8 

399 

—11 

—2.7 

589 

—31 

— s.o.l 

378 

—20 

8.0.1 

303 

—20 

B.o.l 

902 

n-c. 

— 

571 

—so 

—■.0.1 

650 

+10 

+1.6 

470 

—25 

8-0.1 

2450 

n.c. 

— 

3120 

n.c. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

= 

- 

- 

Mizrani  inv  r  6000  +8 

Mizrnhi  Inv  b  5880  413 

Mizrahi  Inv  deb  122  174_0  +«. 

Mizrahi  deb  124  203  _ 

Clal  Trade  84B  n.c 

Clal  Trade  op  B  2125  +1 

Clal  Trade  op  C  601  + 

Export  Inv  r  9499  +20 

Export  Inv  b  9780  +28 

Koor  prf  78500  —1000 

Clal  Re  r  326  + 

Clal  Re  opt  C  825  +1 

Clal  op  D  260  —1 

Clal  rights  — 

Clal  Israel  2170  —I 

Clal  Inds  1630  n.i 

Clal  Inds  opt  B  2779  +1 

Landeco  0.1  740  +1 

Landcco  0.5  478  n.i 

Sahar  Hold  1.0  834  +1 

Sahar  Hold  5.0  597  +1 

Sahar  Hold  opt  l  420  4 

Oz  Inv  B  0.1  2540  — L 

Oz  Inv  B  0.5  835  i 

Oz  Inv  op  1  2482  Q. 

Oz  Inv  op  2  788  — ! 

Puna  1059  n. 

Pama  0.5  957  n. 

Piryon  S«o  — 1 

Fuel  &  Exploration 

OU  Explo  Paz  1872  - 

OH  Explo  op.  2  1696  — 

Fcdoll  r  2782  — • 

N.  American  011  1  428  - 

N.  American  Oil  5  308  - 

N.  Amor.  Oil  op  292  - 

Naphta  r  20822  —  H 

Lapldot  r  — 

Lap  Idol  b  — 

New  Listings 

Teta  l  325 

Teta  5  381  - 

Poliak  5  550  + 

Poliak  l  — 

These  stock  prices  are  unofficial. 

Most  active  stocks 


20822  —1098 


+13  1,109.4 
3-0,1  - 

+80.3  2,789.2 


FIBI 
Poliak  5.0 
Poliak  1.0 
Shares  traded: 
Convertibles: 
Bonds: 


1305 

550 

808 

IS723.5m. 
IS  19.0m. 
IS498.2m. 


By  courtesy  of  ni 
n’m  nujpumi  ini  nrn 
The  Clsl  Bldg  347. 


t 


Jaffa  Road.  Jerusalem  Td:  245881 

—  Broken  and  UmsUneM  eoanadlora 

—  Members  of  die  Clal  Gronp 

—  Members  of  tiw  Tel  Adr  Slock  Exchange 


UniTED  miZRflHI  RflnH 


Tel  Aviv  selected  bond  prices 


OCEAN  COMPANY  Ud.  Expat,  retiaMe 
movers  with  35  yours*  «pericflce.Prof^onal 

S-fro.  StwSSSioVt  It 

Aviv  03-296125,  03-299582  (evenings  03- 
483032%  _  - 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
27AK 

Friday'*  foreign  ezdiange  rata 
against  die  Israel  Shekel,  for 
U£.  dollar  transactions  under  £3,000 
and  transaction*  of  other  currencm 
under  the  equivalent  of  £500. 


rriVPAHE.  VOUR  KOKEY  EARNS  MORr. 


CURRENCY  basket 


ENGLISH  » 

conntants  —  STERLING  Agency-  10. 


For  Sale 


The-  last  new  1982  Talbot 
Horizon  HOOi  Never  driven. 
IS  260.000.  TeL  02-711581. 


—  OIL— 

SEEKING  AN  INVESTOR 
for  Joint  Venture 
regarding  O I L  location 
'  In  ISRAEL  or  Abroad. 
Call  Mon.-Thurs.,'  L-8  p.m. 

(03)248  883  or  CtB)238  770 


write  to  POB  3065  Tel  Aviv. 


Israel  Lands  Atfmbustration 
Central  District 


Rosh  Ha’ayin 
Local  Council 


Build  Your  Home  in  Bosh  Ha'ayin 


■me  Israel  Lands  Admuustration.  in  cooperation  with  the  R^h  Ha'^in 
LoLl^ncH.  announce  the'  opening  of  registration  for  the  above  plan. 

dealing  widi  the  aflotment  bfT5iwo-famtlv  half  plots. 

Registration  wiH  begin  at  S  a.m.  on  August  30.  1982  at  the 
Rosh  Ha'ayin  Local  Council  headquarters,  and  end  at  12  noon. 
September  30, 1982. 

Additional  details  and  S  deeded  prospectus  ere  mailable  at  the  above 

headquartered 


OSS 

DM 

Swiss  FB 
Sterling 
French  FH. 

Dutch  G 

Austrian  SH  (10) 
Swedish  KA 
Danish  EH 

Norwegian  KK 

’  Finnish  MK 

rnnuHiftn  £ 

■Rnntl 

Australian1*' 
Belgian  Con  110) 
Belgian  Fin  1101 
Yen  IIOO) 

Italian  Lira  (1 0001 


SaHing 

27.2140 

11.1373 

13.1859 

47.7470 

3.9627 

10.1526 

I5.B451 

4.4863 

3.1847 

4.1283 

5.7BB4 

22.0222 

23.8993 

26.5867 

5.8044 

5.4867 

10.7015 

19.8953 


Buymg 
26.9459 
11.0275 
13.0362 
47 .2788 
3.9236 
10.0525 
15.6890 
4.4421 
3.1533 
4.0878 
5.7313 
21.8053 
23.5638 
28.3247 
5.7472 
5.4326 
10.5961 
19.5012 


"DOLLAR  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
-EURO  PAZ",  1  UNIT 
SX>J=L 


gfga^mprQK  Z8.8.8ZI 
PURCHASE  SALE 

86.9364  8UX02 

109.2619  116.380* 

29.4855  29.7818 


COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


banknotes 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

GOLD:  $421 .50/42 3.00/oz. 


INTERBANK  LONDON 
SPOT  RATES: 

US*  1.7547/57  per£ 

DM  2.4429/39  p«S 

Swiss  FR  2.0655/70  J«rS 

French  FR  B.652(V70  per* 

Italian  lane  1382.00/53  per* 

Dutch  G  2,6805/20  per* 

Norwegian  KR  6,591 
Danish  KR  8.5440/65  per* 

Yoq  253.95/10  perS 

Swedish  KR  6.0650^0  P«rS 

FORWARD  RATES: 

I  MOP-  3  nw-  Bnft. 

s It.  1.7528/544  L7S4B/565  1.7633/650 

DM/S  2.4389/402  2.4271/285  2.4034/052 

Sw.FR/S  2.0539/562  2.031W333  lJ97flttOO 


28.9448 

47.2008 

11.0157 

3.9257 

10.0483 

13.0450 

4.4547 

4.0888 

3.1541 

5.7487 

21.8088 

26.3130 

23.8522 

5.7561 

15.6928 

19.5109 


27.2154 

47.7358 

11.1354 

3.9852 

10.1493 

13.1761 

4.4995 

4.1279- 

3.1858 

5.8085 

22.0278 

28.5775 

23.8899 

5.8140 

15.8305 

19.7070 


26.8100 

46.7800 

10.9000 

3.7500 

9.9500 

12.9100 

4.3500 

3.9900 

3.0800 

5.6200 

21.4100 

23.1100 

18.5700 


27.8200 

48.2200 

11JC400 

4.0100 

10.2500 

18.3100 

4J5400 

4J700 

3-2200 

5.8700 

22-2500 

27.0900 

25.1400 


108.0811  107.1472  1  105.0000  108.2300 


FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTt;riJN*  i'lONALT^PARTT.lENT 
FURlri  39  DLIEKBLUM  ST.  TEL-A^-;.  ' 


TEL  629414  .  AND  AT  ALL  OUK.3RANCHES. 


100%  Linked 

3802 

3604 

3808 

4%  Gov’t  develop. 

Group  1.  Yield: 

3001 

3007 

Group  7.  Yield: 

3020 

3025 

Defence  loan  89. 

210  iRelsh  Yodi 
4%  Gov’t  (90%  C-o-L> 
Group  22.  Yield: 

3101 

3106 

Group  24.  YleM: 

3110 

3115 

4%  Gov't  (80%  C-o-L) 
Group  42.  Yield: 

3210 

3206 

8%  Gov’t  (80%  C-o-L) 
Group  52.  Yield: 

3501 

3504 


+  1.77 

3627.0  +89.0 


3510.0  +86.0 


Dollar  denora  bonds* 
Hollis  15 
Hollis  20 


+1.80 

2913.0  +57.0 


2756.0  +59.0 


Bonds  18%  linked  to  foreign  currency 
5.5rr  Gov’t  8026  — 

6ff  Isr.  Electric  Corp.  — 


+1.60 

2521.0  +46.0 
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New  York  Stock  Exchange 

NEW  YORK.  —  Slocks  were  buf-  record  137.3  million.  It  was  the 
Kunrnfil-iRkineon  Friday  and  smallest  volume  since  the  ...4  mil- 
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NEW  YORK.  —  Slocks  were  buf¬ 
feted  bv  profit-taking  on  Friday  and 
closed  "lower  in  the  quietest  trading 
since  August  16. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  was  off  nearly  9  points  at 
about  883  after  showing  a  drop  of 
more  than  i  1  earlier. 

Volume  dropped  to  just  under  75 
million  shares  from  Thursday  s 


lion  traded  on  August  16,  the  day 
before  the  market’s  explosive  surge 
got  underway. 

Declining  issues  were  2-to-l 
ahead  of  advances. 
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Our  self  determination 

THE  PLO  EXODLIS  from  West  Beirut  is  going  full  blast.  Some  9,000 
men  (and  a  handful  of  women)  have  already  departed  for  faraway 
Arab  lands  such  as  Tunisia  and  South  Yemen  or  for  nearer  destina¬ 
tions  such  as  Syria  and  Jordan,  and  now  they  are  being  joined  by  their 
leaders  as  weii.  Three  of  the  more  radical  terrorist  chieftains  — 
George  Habash,  Naef  Haxxatme  and  Ahmed  Jibril  —  have  already 
reached  Damascus,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  they  will  be 
followed  by  warlord  Yasser  Arafat  himself. 

That  these  leaders  have  all  escaped  unscathed  from  the  IDF’s 
assault  is.  in  some  measure,  an  Israeli  failure.  Their  physical  annihila¬ 
tion  was  one  of  Defence  Minister  Sharon’s  avowed  war  aims,  secon¬ 
ded  by  Mr.  Begin  when  he  drew,  in  a  cable  to  President  Re3gan.  a 
picture  of  West  Beirut  as  “Berlin”  where  “Hitler  and  his  henchmen” 
were  hiding  in  a  bunker,  deep  beneath  the  surface,  amongst  innocent 
civilians. 

Noxx.  it  appears.  “Hitler  and  his  henchmen”  of  the  PLO  variety 
will  he  free,  as  it  xvere.  to  pick  up  elsewhere  what  they  left  off  in  West 
Beirut.  This,  in  effect,  is  what  they  hax-e  been  promising  their  scat¬ 
tered  troops:  but  will  they  really  be  as  free  as  they  were  when  they 
possessed  a  territorial  base  in  a  state-within-a-state  in  Lebanon?  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  will.  Mr.  Begin  was  right  when  he  told  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  PLO  is  a  "beaten  organization”  that  is  incapable 
of  conducting  anything  but  “individual  terror  acts." 

Such  acts,  of  course,  have  always  been  the  PLO’s  forte,  even  after 
it  acquired  the  ability  to  hurl  Katyusha  rockets  over  the  border  into 
Galilee.  Despite  its  present  wide  dispersion,  and  the  control  to  which 
it  might  be  subject  by  the  host  governments,  the  PLO  could  seek  to 
vent  its  frustrations  by  stepping  up  individual  terror.  But  this  should 
now  be  easier  to  check  and  counter,  and  need  not  be  feared. 

Where  the  fear  of  the  PLO  should  especially  subside  is  in  the 
territories  held  by  Israel.  To  the  extent  that  support  of  the  PLO  by 
the  local  Palestinian  population  in  the  past  was  a  product  of  such 
fear,  that  support  should  now  dissipate.  Humbled  by  Israel's  military 
might,  and  deserted  in  its  hour  or  need  by  the  supposedly  friendly 
Arab  states,  the  PLO  would  seem  to  have  also  lost  its  power  to 
terrorize  the  people  it  has  purported  to  represent  into  following  its 
lead. 

On  the  face  of  it.  this  is  precisely  what  Operation  Peace  for  Galilee 
was  meant  to  achieve.  But  how  does  Israel  plan  to  take  positive  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  PLO’s  discomfiture?  What  alternative  to  the  PLO 
programme  has  Israel  to  offer  that  has  any  chance  of  acceptance  by 
the  Arab  people  of  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip? 

Such  an  alternative  would  not.  needless  to  say.  come  in  the  form  of 
the  demilitarized  Palestinian  state  proposed,  inter  alia.  to  Mr.  Sharon 
during  his  visit  to  Washington  last  week.  This,  not  because  any  such 
plan  is  premature,  in  terms  of  Camp  David,  nor  because  a 
demilitarized  Palestinian  state  might,  in  time,  become  a  military  base 
against  Israel,  nor  because  Israel  is  entitled  under  Resolution  242  to 
substantial  border  rectifications  in  the  West  Bank  that  would  make 
any  notion  of  a  Palestinian  state  wholly  impractical. 

Israel’s  real  objection  today  to  such  a  proposal  lies  in  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  present  government  to  the  absorption  of  Judea,  Samaria 
and  Gaza,  sooner  or  later,  into  Israel.  What  it  offers  to  the  more  than 
a  million  Palestinians  in  the  territories  is  the  prospect  of  living  where 
they  are  as  non-Israeli  citizens  under  permanent  Israeli  tutelage  but 
with  a  minimal  local  autonomy. 

How  minimal  that  autonomy  would  be  was  disclosed  again  yester¬ 
day  in  a  report  that  the  military  government  had  expropriated  another 
5,000  dunams  of  land,  in  the  Ramallah  district,  from  private  Arab  clai¬ 
mants  to  help  establish  a  Jewish  settlement. 

That  more  than  a  Tew  village  league  leaders  will  accept  this  Israeli 
offer  need  hardly  be  expected.  But  Israel  has  a  powerful  card 
working  in  its  favour.  It  already  controls  most  of  the  West  Bank  land, 
and  is  master  of  its  destiny  even  without  a  large-scale  settlement 
drive.  Moreover,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anyone  on  the  outside  to 
deflect  Israel  from  its  policy  of  gradual  annexation  of  western  Eretz 
Yisrael.  The  U.S.  may  protest  some  Israel  moves,  but  won’t  go  far 
beyond  rhetoric. 

The  problem  of  the  territories  has.  therefore,  become  by  and  large 
a  domestic  Israeli  matter.  For  the  external  players  have  been 
neutralized  by  the  consequences  of  the  war  in  Lebanon.  Can  Israel 
carry  the  burden  of  these  largely  non- Jewish  territories  and  still 
remain  a  Jewish  state?  Is  Israel's  absorptive  capacity  large  enough  to 
contain  something  that  will,  in  due  course,  be  dubbed  Israel's  Ban- 
tuslan? 

It  is  now  Israel's  own  people  that  must  answer  these  questions.  The 
PLO’s  banishment  itself  provides  no  answer. 
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By  WOLF  BLITZER  /  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 


A  VISIT  to  the  Lebanese  capital  has 
tied  up  several  loose  ends  still  sur¬ 
rounding  the  mysfery  of  the  recent 
fighting  in  Lebanon. 

Discussions  with  well-placed 
American.  Israeli  and  Lebanese  of¬ 
ficials  in  Washington  and  Jerusalem 
now  in  Beirut  have  confirmed  that 
the  end-of-August  scheduled 
presidential  elections  in  Lebanon 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  Operation  Peace  for  Galilee. 

Furthermore,  senior  Israeli  of¬ 
ficials  consistently  discouraged 
Lebanese  Christian  forces  under  the 
command  of  Bashir  Jemayel  from 
actually  getting  into  the  battle 
against*  the  PLO  in  West  Beirut. 
Jerusalem  feared  that  such  blatant 
military  cooperation  with  Israel 
would  undermine  Jemayel’s 
chances  for  winning  the  presidency. 
Israeli  military  experts  also  did  not 
believe  that  the  physical  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  Christians  on  the 
battlefield  would  add  measurably  to 
the  prospects  of  a  military  defeat  of 
the  PLO. 

Israel's  military  and  political  al¬ 
liance  with  President-elect  Jemayel 
is  considerably  closer  than  had  been 
thought  in  Washington.  For  several 
years,  there  has  been  close  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Israeli  government 
and  the  Phalange  leadership,  in¬ 
cluding  many  secret  visits  to  Tel 
Aviv  and  Jerusalem  by  Jemayel  and 
his  senior  aides.  Virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  war  was  coordinated 

Israeli  officials  on  the  spot  in 
Beirut  have  vouched  for  Jemayel's 
sincerity.  With  the  ouster  of  the 
PLO  from  West  Beirut  and 
southern  Lebanon,  Jemayel's 
Lebanese  Forces  now  are  clearly 
the  dominant  Lebanese  military 
power  in  the  country.  In  no  small 
measure,  Jemayel  has  managed  to 


FOR  YUVAL  NE'EMAN  the 
sword  is  mightier  than  the  pen. 
That's  not  just  a  personal  impres¬ 
sion  —  the  recently  appointed 
Minister  of  Science  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  Te  hiya  leader,  and  professor 
of  nuclear  physics  says  so  frankly. 

With  nary  a  blink  of  condescen¬ 
sion  for  the  journalist  he  invited  to 
interview  him.  Ne’eman  says:  “With 
all  due  respect  to  those  who  write, 
words  do  not  create  events,  do  not 
make  things  happen.  Only  forces 
like  the  IDF,  the  Phalange  —  they 
matter  a  great  deal,  they  make 
things  happen.  Words?" 

The  negative  answer  to  the 
rhetorical  question  is  a  sarcastic 
smile  and  a  dismissive  gesture  of  the 
hand. 

Since  words  do  not  matter, 
Ne’eman  is  not  concerned  that  his 
statements  that  there  should  be  a 
long-term  Israeli  military  presence 
in  Lebanon,  or  that  Israel's  security 
interests  dictate  that  it  control  the 
area  south  of  the  Zaharani,  and  his 
meeting  with  Phalange  leader 
Bashir  Jemayel  10  days  before  the 
Lebanese  presidential  election  em¬ 
barrass  the  new  president. 

The  same  apparently  applies  to 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin’s 
message  of  congratulation  to 
Jemayel  on  his  election. 

Nereman  agrees  that  his  and 
Begin’s  statements  about  Jemayel 
might  partly  be  motivated  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  foreclose  the  Christian 
leader’s  options  by  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  align  himself  with  the  Arab 
world  at  Israel’s  expense.  “In  the 
end  such  a  foreclosure  cannot  be  ef¬ 
fective,”  he  adds,  “if  that’s  what  he 
really  wants  to  do  he  will  go  ahead 
and  do  it." 


READERS'  LETTERS 

SOLVING  MIDDLE 
EAST  PROBLEMS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Your  leader  of  August  22 
reflects  the  idea,  generally 
promoted  by  President  Reagan,  that 
the  Israel-Palestinian  Arab  issue  has 
to  be  vigorously  and  immediately 
tackled  as  the  world’s  main  issue, 
always  with  the  implication  that 
Israel  has  and  is  sabotaging  the 
peace  process  and  overlooking  30 
years  of  Arab  maximalism  and  in¬ 
transigence. 

One  consequence  of  this  anti- 
Israel  frame  of  mind  is  that  it 
recognises  only  problems  in  which 
Israel  is  involved  and  can  be  blamed 
Tor,  and  neglects  or  even  ignores  all 
other  problems,  even  if  their 
urgency  is  much  more  pressing, 
such  as  that  of  the  1 2  million  Kurds. 
These  would  be  delighted  to  receive 
the  kind  of  autonomy  offered  to  the 
Palestinian  Arabs,  whose  max¬ 
imalist  demand  for  a  second  state, 
apart  from  the  already  existing  one 
in  Eastern  Palestine  now  called 
Jordan,  makes  agreement  impossi¬ 
ble. 

The  claim  that  the  Palestinian 
Arab  issue  is  the  only  and  most  im¬ 
portant  one  in  the  wprld  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  lime  to  stop 
kowtowing  to  them.  Adequate  pres¬ 
sure  must  be  put  on  the  Arabs  and 
on  Teheran  to  solve  all  the  Middle 
East  issues  —  not  only  those  of  their 
choosing  and  on  lines  dictated  by 
them. 

Israel  should  strongly  reject  the 
const ani  insinuation  that  she  is  the 
villain  of  the  piece. 

VI  PAUL  LAX 

NJffl  nm'i 


achieve  his  strong  status  because  of 
"his  very  extensive  cooperation  with 
Israel  and.  according  to  Israeli  of¬ 
ficials,  he  fully  appreciates  this. 

FOR  MORE  than  a  year,  Israeli 
angl  Lebanese  Christian  officials 
were  aware  that  President  Elias 
Sarkis'  six-year  term  of  office  was 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Sarkis  was  elected  in  1976 
when  Syria  was  the  decisive  military 
power  in  Lebanon.  At  that  time, 
Sarkis  was  widely  regarded  as 
Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad's 
hand-picked  candidate. 

According  to  diplomatic  sources 
in  Washington.  Jerusalem  and 
Beirut,  Jemayel  fully  understood 
the  lesson  of  the  1976  election. 
Although  only  34  years  old,  he  has 
long  had  ambitions  of  becoming 
president. 

What  was  critical  in  boosting  his 
prospects,  he  correctly  suspected, 
was  the  necessity  of  dealing  both 
the  Syrians  and  the  PLO  a  severe 
body  blow.  Given  the  nature  of 
Lebanese  politics,  such  a  weakening- 
of  PLO  and  Syrian  power  would  add 
appreciably  to  his  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

Within  Israel,  there  was  a  sharp 
debate  among  the  top  Israeli 
military,  political,  and  intelligence 
leadership  over  the  likelihood  of 
Jemayel’s  ever  winning  the 
presidency.  Even  with  an  active 
Israeli  military  incursion  into 
Lebanon,  some  Israeli  officials 
feared,  Jemayel  was  unlikely  to  be 
elected. 

BUT  OTHER  Israeli  experts  on 
Lebanon  —  especially  those  who 
xvere  in  close  contact  with  Jemayel 
and  his  forces  in  recent  yean  — 
argued  strongly  that  he  could  in¬ 
deed  establish  the  legitimacy  re¬ 


quired  to  win.  What  was  needed, 
they  insisted,  was  some  outside  sup¬ 
port  from  Israel. 

.These  pro-Jemayel  Israeli  of¬ 
ficials  found  their  assessment  runn- 
ing  counter  to  the  prevailing 
American  view.  Officials  in 
Washington  generally  discounted 
Jemayel  as  a  real  Lebanese  political 
power  —  someone  with  enough 
credibility  to  succeed  Sarkis. 

Thus,  when  Jemayel  visited 
Washington  last  year,  he  was  barely 
able  to  get  a  meeting  with  some 
senior  Reagan  Administration  of¬ 
ficials.  In  the  end,  he  did  manage  to 
meet  with  then-Naiiooal  Security 
Adviser  Richard  Allen  and  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affaire 
Nicholas  Vdiotes.  But  he  was  snub¬ 
bed  by  the  other  top  Reagan 
hierarchy. 

For  a  very  long  time,  Jemayel's 
Washington  representative,  Alfred 
Mady,  was  considered  an  outcast  by 
the  State  Department,  where  senior 
officials  regularly  referred  to 
Jemayel  as  a  “thug"  and  a 
“warlord.” 

That  Washington  failed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  Jemayel's  potential 
strength  is  yet  another  major  U.S. 
intelligence  blunder  —  not  unlike 
the  earlier  failure  to  misread  the 
domestic  opposition  to  the  Shah  of 
Iran.  Fortunately  for  the  U.S., 
however,  the  new  Lebanese 
leadership  is  basically  pro- 
American.  The  fallout  from  this  in¬ 
telligence  failure,  therefore,  will  be 
cushioned. 

What  has  now  also  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  visit  to  Beirut  is  that 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin's 
oft-repeated  statements  predicting 
that  Lebanon  will  shortly  follow 
Egypt's  lead  and  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  Israel  are  no  mere  pipe- 
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dreams. 

As  Jemayel  has  reconfirmed  to 
Israeli  representatives  in.  Beirut  in . 
recent  days,  Lebanon,  under  his 
leadership,  will  establish  de  facto 
peace  with  Israel,  including  a  nor¬ 
malization  of  relations,  as  a  first, 
step  towards  the  eventual  signing  cf 
a  fiall-scale  peace  treaty.  Orie  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Israeli- 
Lebanese  border  fully  opened  to  ' 
tourism  and  commercial  traffic  very 
soon.  ’ 

The  political  situation  now  in - 
.  Beirut  remains  extremely  delicate. 
Jemayel  has  his  work  ,  cut  'out  for  . 
him  in  firmly  establishing  his  - 
presidency.  In  the  short  rnn,  .that 
wifi  mean  keeping  a  low  public 
profile  in  dealing  with  Israel.  Still, 
the  relationship  that  has  developed 


between  jemayei-  and  Israel ;  oyer 
-the  years  is  such  that  a  new  era  in 
Isradl-Lebancse  relations,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  realistic  prospect.  : 

With  the  PLO  now  scattered  over 
several  Arab  countries  and  with  the 
election  of  a  pro-Israel  president  ip 
Lebanon,  the  entire  war,  from  the 
Israeli  perspective,  can  take  on  a 
different  dimension.  -  .  .  • 

After  ’  talking  with  .  Israeli  and 
Lebanese  officniUin  Beirut  — 1  and 
witnessing  the  extent  of  the. 
relationship  they  have  established 
—  astrong  case  can  indeed  be  made 
that  things  are  really  beginning  to 
fail  m  Israel's  favour  and  that -all  of 
the  human  and  political  price*  paid, 
by  Israel  in  Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee  may,  in  the  end,  prove  to 
have  been  worth  it 
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would  weaken  Jemayel’ 


“JEMAYEL  DID  NOT  say  this,  but 
my  impression  is  that  he  under¬ 
stands  that  his  only  chance  to  unite 
and  rebuild  Lebanon  is  if  we  stay  m 
Lebanon  long  enough...  I  don’t 
want  to  make  things  difficult  for 
him,  and  in  the  last  analysis  his 
problems  are  not  with  us  but  with 
the  Syrians.  In  fact,  he  would  have 
cause  for  concern  if  Israel  should 
leave  too  quickly  ” 

Ne’eman  (fid  not  go  to  Beirut  and 
meet  Jemayel  in  his  capacity  as 
Minister  of  Science  and  Develop¬ 
ment  but  rather  as  the  former 
deputy  chief  of  military  intelligence 
and  as  an  Israeli  politican  con¬ 
cerned  with  strategic  matters. 

He  recalls  an  article  he  wrote  in 
The  Jerusaiem  Post  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  arguing  for  a  deep  Israeli 
penetration  and  a  long-term 
presence  in  Lebanon  which  would 
create  an  opportunity  for  a  new 
order  there  which  would  serve 
Israel's  (and  Lebanon's)  interests  in 
the  area.  The  outcome  of  this 
week's  election  vindicated  his 
thesis,  he  feels. 

Recalling  secret  contacts  he  had 
with  Christian  and  Shia  leaders  in 
Lebanon  during  the  mid- Fillies, 
Ne’e  man  says  that  the  Israeli  inva¬ 
sion  has  now  allowed  Jemayel  to 
win  the  support  of  three  of  the  four 


GREAT  LEADER 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  You  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  a  leader  such  as  Mr.  Begin.  1, 
as  a  Jew  (and  fellow  human  being), 
am  proud  and  in  awe. 

Mr.  Begin's  every  move  in  this 
crisis  is  heroic  and  brilliant.  Anyone 

who  thinks1  for  a  second  that  Mr. 
Begin  ever  acts  with  callousness  or 
malice  or  lack  of  compassion  is 
sorely  mistaken. 

I  truly  wish  this  country  had  a 
leader  like  Mr.  Begin  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  That  is  one  thing  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  Israel  —  leadership. 
Something  I’m  afraid  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  sorely  lacking  because 
there  is  something  fundamentally 
amiss  in  the  moral  fibre  of  the  world 
—  outside  Israel. 

GERALD  CANTOR 

New  York. 

KNESSET 

ABSENTEEISM 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Now  that  the  Knesset  is  in 
recess,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
check  how  many  laws  it  passed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  especially  how 
many  members  were  present  at  the 
time  cf  the  vote.  It  would  soon  be 
apparent  that  most  laws  are  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  presence  of  no  more 
than  eight  to  ten  members. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Knesset 
should  pass  a  law  stipulating  that 
one  third  of  its  members  must  be 
present  in  the  chamber  for  a  vote  to 
be  taken  on  a  proposed  law. 

HAIM  MAMON 

Jerusalem. 


major  dements  in  Lebanese  society 
—  the  Christians,  the  Sfiia  and  the.. 
Druse.  “What  he  is  lacking  is  some 
Sunni  Moslem  leaders  —  he  has 
some  but  not  the  veteran  prime 
ministers.” 

Ne’eman  was  particularly  impres¬ 
sed  with  Jemayel  and  feels  that  his 
commitment  to  Lebanese 
nationalism  will  win  him  the  support 
of  many  of  the  major  elements  in 
Lebanon  and  allow  him  to  use  his 
Phalange  forces  as  the  kernel  for  a 
new  Lebanese  army  “much  like  the 
IDF  grew  out  of  the  Hagan  a." 

“Jemayel  is  very  dynamic,  similar 
to  the  model  of  the  Israeli  activist 
who  was  once  in  the  Palmah  and 
now  is  the  director  of  a  company  or 
sits  here,”  be  says,  gesturing  at  the 
Knesset  members'  lounge  where  we 
met.  “He  is  willing  to  roll  up- his 
sleeves  and  is  pragmatic,  unlike  the 
leadership  in  the  Arab  world.  I  had 
the  impression  that  not  only  does  he 
know  where  he  wants  to  go  but  how 
to  go’  about  getting  there.” . 

NE'EMAN  FEELS  that  Syria  has 
clear  designs  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  areas  of  Lebanon  but  rules 
out  any  kind  of  deal  with  the  Syrians 
thai  would  .effectively  divide 
Lebanon.  “It’s  not  only  immoral  but 
also  would  not  pay  in  the  long  run  to 
do  a  deal  with  one  party  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another."  But  nevertheless 
he  stresses  that  in  his  xriew  it  is  still 
not  in  Israel’s  interest  to  withdraw 
quickly  from  Lebanon  —  “not  for 
the  peace  of  Galilee  nor  for  the  un¬ 


ity  of  Lebanon."  . t 

The  Prime  Minister  “has  taken 
him  to  task  for  some  of  his  re  maria, 
Nc'eman  admits,  stressing  that  his 
views  are  personal  and  not  those  of 
the  cabinet. 

Tehiya  certainly  is  not  concerned 
about  the  electoral  implications  of  a 
prolonged  stay  in  Icbanon  “Tcfaaya 
voters  would  not  abject  to  our  staying 
in  Lebanon."  and  Ne’eman  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  party's  entering  the . 
coalition  has  so  strengthened  the 
government  that  elections  are  un¬ 
likely  for  the1  next  two  yeans,  y 

THE  IMAGE  of  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  “crazy  government”  only 
helps,  Ne’eman  says.  “It’s  very  good 
that  Israel  has'  the  image  of  solving 
problems, "as  the  French  already 
say.  a  hi  Israelienne.  meaning  that 
we  get  up  and  act-” 

Nc'eman  is  also  a  member  of  the 
ministerial  committee  on  Middle 
East  refugees.  The  war  in  Lebanon, 
he  says,  saw  the  collapse  of  the 
PLO’s .  political  profile.  “Their . 
military  defeat  posed  no  real  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  I  feel  they  wrCte  defeated 
politically.”  The  opportunity  should 
be  used  to  raise  "the  problem  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees  and  see  to  their 
permanent  re-settlement. 

Their  re-settlement  need  not 
necessarily  be  in  Lebanon,  he  says. 
“I  would  help  the  Lebanese  govern¬ 
ment'  get  them  out  "of  Lebanon." 
The  acceptance  by  eight  Arab 
countries  of  the  PLO  forces  from 


2  Beirut  was  a  precedent,  he  believes. 
‘Vrhey  iuvci  after  alL.agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  army,,  terrorists,  and  l  don’t 
envy  the  Tunisians.  So  why  not  ac¬ 
cept  tire  women  and  children  as 
wear  ■■  ;  ■ 

,  2He  would  also  use.  the  oppor-. 
tumty  to  re-direct-the  Arab  refugees; 
in  Eretz  Yisrael  (those  in  the  Gazfr 
Strip  and  the  West  Bank)  to  reset¬ 
tlement  in  the  Arab  world.  The  Gulf 
States  particularly  could  make  use 
of  an  expanded  and  skilled  labour 
force,  and -Iraq,  for  instance,  has  a 
real  interest  in  .bolstering  its  own 
Sunni  .population  with  Palestinians 
.(who  are  Suona)  as  a  counter  to  the 
Shia  who  are.  aligning  themselves 
..with  the  Shia  revolution  in  Iran. 

BUT  NE’EMAN  points  oat  dial  an 
;  independent  development  in  the 
.  regionT—  the  announcement  of  Sun¬ 
ni  leaders  around  Tripoli  that  they 
do  not  recogniizc  Jemayel  —  might 
-mean -the-  Palestinians  can  be  re¬ 
settled  there.  “If  a  predominantly 
Sunni  area  is  formed  in.the  north  of . 
Lebanon  which  would  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in- strengthening  itself  with 
Sunni  Palestinians  aid  would  be 
closely  connected  with  Syria,  that 
could  be  something:  Of  a  Palestinian 
national  home." 

.•  Israel,  he  asserts;  has  no 
humanitarian  obligation ,  tq  the 
Palestinian  refugees,  because  it  ac? 
cepted  an  equal  number  cf  Jewish 
refugees,  from  the  Arab  countries. 
“It’s  an  exchange  of  populations," 
he  says. 

. '  “In-the.  end,  the  refugee  problem 
must  be  settled  finally  and  gradually 
and  with  the  help  of  the -Americans 
or  some  other  outside  partner, 
Israel  does  not  have  to  solve  the 
proMem.alone,  otherwise,  we  would 
have  to  conquer  Libya,  (for  in¬ 
stance)  to  settle  them  there.  That 
would  really  be  too  much  to  de^ 
raand- from  theTDF.”  . 
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